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CHAPTER I 


THE AMERICAN DOMAIN 


WE have in the United States the best opportunity that 
history has afforded to see a great nation built from the 
foundations out of materials whose numbers and character 
are known. The work has been done in the daylight, is 
well recorded and is free from the obscurities of a twi- 
light period. The time has been short, for the descen- 
dants of the first colonists are now at no greater remove 
than the eighth, ninth and tenth generations. Geo- 
graphic influence, in both the physical and human spheres, 
can here be studied without wandering far in the fields of 
conjecture and some measure of assured knowledge can 
be won. 

Remoteness—Three thousand miles of water lay 
between the lands of the future republic and the old, but 
changing life of Europe, while the wide wastes of the 
Pacific shut far away the static civilization of the Orient. 
The new life of modern Europe was rising over its barriers 
and seeking fresh fields of freedom and riches. Particu- 
larly was England growing in the practical arts, in finance, 
trade and sea power. New land was wanted and new life 
was ready to colonize it when it was found. ‘The remote- 
ness of America made possible a “ reserved ” continent, 
which was discovered when it was needed, and offered an 
unstained field for human unfolding. A near and easily 
found America might have led, long before Columbus, 
to a wide duplication of medieval Europe. A distant 
land, found at a propitious time, opened a new phase 
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of human evolution, as changed environments in the 
geological past have brought modified floras and faunas 
into the world. 

The remoteness of America and the difficulty of reach- 
ing it led in our colonial and earlier federal times to a 
selective emigration. This was changed in the last cen- 
tury when steam and electricity had made the ocean an 
ineffective barrier. Strong reasons must come to bear 
before men and families would uproot themselves from 
the soil of their fathers and trust themselves for many 
weeks in the frail and foul craft that sailed to the New 
World. To subdue a wilderness and set up homes in it, 
to build all anew the machinery of living, required strong 
motives. 

Seekers for freedom in government and in worship 
were many, enough to make a distinct and permanent 
stamp upon the new nation. Many restless, daring and 
progressive spirits were willing to take the risks of the 
sea and the forest, “ adventurers ” in a more real sense 
than those Englishmen who put ohly their money into 
new-world schemes. Massachusetts and Virginia give 
full proof that the humble and uneducated were accom- 
panied by men of training, money and social standing. 
Added to these were undesirables, of whom London and 
other places were well rid, and many criminals as well; 
but here we are to remember that many were not guilty 
of turpitude, their offences might be legal but not moral, 
and in many instances they, and their children, were of 
good stuff for American citizenship. It is no unique 
thing that transgressors of one age or society should be 
the saints and patriots of other times and other lands. 
The conservative and the indolent did not come, and here 
no doubt is in large measure the root of the progressive, 
ready-to-change spirit, which, according to the point of 
view, is a good or an ill in American life. 
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Remoteness drove the colonists to self-direction and 
invention. Law, order and government must be mainly 
of their own creation; and they were so far away from 
the human facilities into which they had been born, that 
they must construct new ways of living in the primitive, 
vast and varied land to which they had come. 

No effective rule over a dozen distant and differing 
colonies could be had from London offices.* A ship 
required three months to go and come, and in practice 
the delays ran on to a year’s duration. Official papers 
from over the sea received scant attention, while twelve 
legislatures made enactments and might put laws in force 
for many months before British attention was centred 
upon them. The author just cited has called the colonial 
charters “little more than the record of English ignor- 
ance of American conditions.” Burke dwelt on the “ fierce 
spirit of liberty ” bred by distance. In 1776 the colonists 
were many, wealthy and had built their fortunes through 
their own toil and genius. Many of these fortunes 
had waxed upon the profits of an Hlegal West Indian 
trade, but there was no sense of moral wrong in using 
the gifts of a new world for themselves and in ignoring 
the behests of London. 

In 1776 the Americans had in effect governed them- 
selves for as long a period as has now passed since inde- 
pendence was declared. Not merely from England were 
the colonies separated, but they were so far from each 
other that days or weeks of dangerous travel were re- 
quired to go from New York to Boston, or from Phila- 
delphia to Virginia or the Carolinas. Even the planta- 
tions of Virginia were little centres of government, where 
courts and police were non-existent or far away. The 
new Americans must do things for themselves if they were 
done at all; and they made their houses, dress, food and 


* The Rise of the American People, R. G. Usher, pp. 65-7. 
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social institutions in western patterns, under the stress 
of a new environment. 

Physical Relation to Europe-—America and Europe le 
open to each other and are joined by the world’s major 
trunk line of ocean transportation. Europe faces west- 
ward, and the basin of the Volga is the only important 
exception. Rich plains, navigable rivers, inland seas and 
the greater railways lead to the gate cities of the Atlantic, 
London, Hamburg, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Havre and the 
ports of the Mediterranean. 

America faces eastward. We may trace on the map 
the grasp of the Laurentian waters, the rivers that rise 
in the Appalachian highlands with innumerable tidal 
reaches from the Penobscot southward, and beyond all, 
the Mississippi, holding sway to the far western continental 
divide. Thus more than two-thirds of the United States 
drain to the Atlantic. These two-thirds contain eleven- 
twelfths of the population and most of the crop producing 
lands. ts 

Here then, on opposite sides of the Atlantic, made 
narrow and neighbourly by modern transit, are the two 
areas of greatest production, occupied by white groups 
far exceeding those of other continents. Whether we 
consider wheat, potatoes or Indian corn, iron, coal or 
factories, education, railways or great cities, the most ad- 
vanced continent of the Old World reflects itself in the 
most fully developed segment of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Both in America and Britain elementary lessons in 
latitude need to be learned. The United States extends 
from 25° to 49° north latitude. Corresponding 
parallels in the Old World embrace the land and water 
from North Africa to the English Channel; and New 
York City is, in latitude, not far from Madrid, Naples 
and Constantinople. Not a few at least on the western 
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side of the Atlantic need to be told that Great Britain lies 
between 50° and 60° north latitude and that her islands, 
great and small, are opposite the span noted in the names 
of Winnipeg and Cape Farewell. To know these simple. 
facts of position, and then to solve the climatic contrasts 
and follow the human consequences in these great zones 
of the white man, is to make a substantial addition to 
one’s knowledge of geography. 

An Empty Land.—This caption scarcely expresses an 
exaggeration. Conservative estimates place-the number 
of red men in the present territory of the United States 
at one-half million or less, in the time of the first colonists. 
There are now not far from a quarter of a million, within 
our boundaries, having perceptible amounts of Indian 
blood, and some authorities think the number has not 
greatly decreased in three hundred years. It is as if the 
population of Rochester or Buffalo were scattered over 
our whole domain. Similarly, we may fancy the people 
of Hull, Rotterdam or Stockholm diffused over the entire 
continent of Europe. Otherwise expressed, the density 
of the aboriginal population was one person for each eight 
or ten square miles. Groups of huts or wigwams might 
be hundreds of miles from the next village in the forests 
or on the open plains. 

Vivid and vigorous as the red savage was, he made little 
ultimate impression on American life. He is now in the 
process of absorption in the white and negro population, 
but the infusion is too small to be of account. He has 
produced no significant result in race or in institutions. 
He tested the colonial fibre and bred in the pioneer alert- 
ness, determination and not infrequently revenge. His 
presence for some generations kept the eastern colonists 
in compact settlements, and this condition had important 
social as well as protective results. Military skill suited 
to the wilderness, and co-operative habits, were uncon- 
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scious gifts of the savage to the white intruders, and the 
Iroquois confederation was a vital balance of power in 
the struggle of Latin and Briton for the rule of the 
continent. 

There were economic gifts also, for early engineers 
had much occasion to use the trails Jong trodden by men 
who had an almost superhuman sense of direction and 
locality. Tobacco has affected America and the world, 
and Indian corn was the indispensable condition of sur- 
vival for some of the first settlers and is to-day one 
of the three leading products of American soil. If 
we add the fur trade, we have, perhaps, a fairly full 
catalogue of the red man’s contribution to American 
history. 

The real conclusion to be drawn is that Europe, coming 
to America, wrote upon a clean slate. ~The red man did 
not become in any sense a basal factor in the life of the 
United States. Barring place-names, some musical and 
beautiful, and some, at least as we have written them, 
harsh and fantastic, no influence was exerted on our 
language. The frontiersman ate, clothed himself and 
sheltered himself much as did the Indians, but only as 
a temporary necessity. The race survives, clothed and 
schooled, in individuals here and there, or in reservation 
groups. Beyond that its legacy to America is in museums 
and in the imitative festivities of children. 

The contrast appears in the Spaniard, amalgamating 
with the more ample primitive population of Mexico, or 
in Europeans settling in South America, or the English 
and French dealing with the peoples of Africa, or the 
hordes of India, and in the American people attempting 
a fuller development in Porto Rico, or the Philippines. 
We find another and older example in Professor Fleure’s 
conclusion that British blood comes mainly from stocks 
that were on the Islands prior to historic migrations. 
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The empty American lands from the Rio Grande to 
the Arctic Sea gave to the United States and Canada a 
different and a simpler problem. Without the hazards 
of governing native groups, without amalgamation, those 
who went to temperate America had opportunity to record 
themselves, to build from the foundations, to realize, so 
far as is possible to human beings, the ideals with which 
they left the old lands to settle in the new. Australia 
and New Zealand offered similar conditions in the Old 
World, but they are remote from the seed-grounds of 
modern life and are somewhat inferior in physical possi- 
bilities, to the North American lands. 

Growth of Territory.—The original thirteen states, 
fully separated from Great Britain by treaty in 1783, 
included the coastal lands from Maine to the northern 
border of Florida and reaching westward to Lake Erie 
and the present boundary of Ohio. There the line fol- 
lowed the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers to about latitude 
31°, to a point on the great river now between Natchez 
and Baton Rouge. All the land south of this parallel 
from the Mississippi River to the Atlantic Ocean was then 
known as Florida and belonged to Spain. 

The entire region north of the Ohio River, from 
Pennsylvania to the Mississippi, including also a large 
tract in northern Minnesota, was reluctantly but promptly 
ceded to the United States in the treaty of 1783, and was 
known as the North-west Territory. The country then 
embraced nearly 900,000 square miles. The North-west 
Territory now includes five great states and a part of 
a sixth, with vast wealth in farms and mines and many 
major cities. 

The Mississippi River was an unfavourable western 
boundary, since it bisected a great and fertile plain. Its 
mouth was possessed by a foreign Power, a condition 
which could not peacefully continue. A great southern 
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tract was cut off from the shore-line by the Spanish occu- 
pation of Florida. In seventy years, from 1783 to 1853, 
these limitations were removed and the country reached 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific shore-line, with 
approximately the present area of the main body of our 
territory, 3,088,519 square miles. _ 

The first and greatest addition was in the purchase of 
the Louisiana Territory in 1803. Of this the present 
State of Louisiana is but the small southern end. The 
United States sought to buy only New Orleans and the 
lower river for a free outlet to the great interior. 
Napoleon, then too much occupied in Europe to defend 
a remote American wilderness, offered the entire territory 
to the American Commissioners. It cost more money 
than the Commissioners were at liberty to spend, but 
they purchased it, and the purchase was favoured by 
President Jefferson, even though he believed his act ex- 
ceeded his constitutional powers. 

The territory (see map, Fig. 1)sincluded the whole 
or large parts of thirteen of our present states and in 
its northern section the western boundary reached up to 
the continental divide in the crests of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. This single acquisition about doubled the area of 
the United States, and without it the later expansion to 
the Pacific Ocean would have been impossible. 

The next addition was made in the purchase of Florida 
in 1819. The territory was ill-governed by Spain and 
had been the occasion of much irritation between the two 
countries. Its land boundary was arbitrary and cut off 
our southern colonists from their natural outlets on the 
Gulf of Mexico. Its purchase gave the United States a 
continuous shore-line from Maine to the eastern border 
of Texas and was a second step, after the Louisiana 
Purchase, toward our present interests in the Caribbean 
and Panama. This purchase included 70,000 square 
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miles and gave us our first important area of tropical 
production. 

Texas was added in 1845. American settlers and the 
southern desire for more slave territory had brought about 
its secession from Mexico in 1836. Nine years later, 
after what historians consider an unjustifiable war with 
Mexico, the region was added to the United States. It 
included 390,000 square miles, about two-thirds of which 
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is in the present State of Texas. It may be observed that 
this single American state, the largest in the Union, is 
larger than any country of Europe except Russia. With- 
out Texas the United States could hardly keep its record 
of raising two-thirds of the world’s commercial cotton. 
By the addition of Louisiana and Texas the United 
States had come into possession of all areas of Atlantic 
drainage that now le within its boundaries. Progress 
down the Pacific slope was swift. The “ Oregon 
Country ” as known in the early nineteenth century was 
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disputed, not with turbulent Mexico, but with the aggres- 
sive colonizer, Great Britain. The land in question lay 
between Columbia River and latitude 54-40°. A 
decision in favour of the latter would have shut Canada 
from the Pacific Ocean. A choice of the Columbia River 
would have deprived the United States of the shores of 
Puget Sound. Claims were not unevenly balanced. 
Americans had prior rights of discovery. The British 
had the main settlements north of Columbia River. As 
in so many cases in the century, America and Britain, here 
in 1846, attained a peaceful compromise, extending west 
of the Rocky Mountains the existing line of the forty- 
ninth parallel. Both nations preserved rights in the in- 
terior seas of that region and a joint exit through the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca. The new country acquired 
what is now Oregon, Washington and Idaho, as well as 
parts of Wyoming and Montana. The continent had 
been spanned and the far North-west awaited the axe and 
the plough of the settler and home-maker. 

The next and the second largest addition to the Ameri- 
can domain came in the Mexican cession of 1848. It 
was an imperial expansion of 520,000 square miles, and 
out of the area have come California, Nevada, Utah, 
Arizona and parts of Colorado, New Mexico and Wyom- 
ing. Diplomatists in 1848 did not know that gold would 
be found in California in 1849, and that soon tens of 
thousands would be rushing for wealth across the plains, 
over the Rocky Mountains and the Sierras or along the 
far course around Cape Horn. 

The explorer, Zebulon Pike, thought the “Great 
American Desert ” would keep our citizens compact and 
check the rambling westward. He could not foresee the 
finding of the precious metal, or the lure of mild climate, 
watered gardens and the world’s greatest trees. Our 
territory was rounded out by the small “ Gadsden Pur- 
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chase,” on the Mexican border, in 1853. Since that date 
our “ contiguous territory ” has been static in area, save 
as delta building, the growth of tidal marshes, shore 
erosion and deposition, or cosmic processes of uplift and 
depression, have made slight changes where the land 
borders the sea. The usual prophecies of contemporaries 
that each great increment would leave us big, unwieldy, 
unpopulated and disunited, have failed to be fulfilled. 
Civil war resulted in tying North and South together and 
in 1869 the railroad bond between the two oceans was 
complete, 

Progress of Occupation.—lf the reader will observe 
the relief map of the United States (Fig. 5) there will 
appear four major regions, two lowland and two high- 
land belts. Beginning on the east is the Atlantic low- 
land, fifteen hundred miles long, from Maine to the 
southern tip of Florida. The second great unit is made 
up of the Appalachian highlands, mountain ranges, 
plateaus and fertile valleys, all having a width of several 
hundred miles. The third unit is the central lowland, 
from twelve to seventeen hundred miles in width, con- 
sisting of prairies, lake plains and the “ Great Plains,” 
and drained by the Mississippi and St. Lawrence systems. 
The fourth unit is the western highland region, eight 
hundred to one thousand miles in breadth and embracing 
lofty mountain ranges, high plateaus and the low valleys 
of the Pacific States. All these areas will be more fully 
described in Chapter II, but this general view will aid in 
understanding the westward movement. 

The period involved is substantially three hundred 
years. As the United States had an area comparable 
with that of Europe, we may observe that three thousand 
years is perhaps a fair estimate of the time required by 
civilized man to occupy and subdue that continent. 

Settlements were nearly confined to the Atlantic lowland 
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for one hundred and fifty years from the planting of 
the Virginia and Massachusetts colonies. Here were the 
protected nurseries of the New World and here grew the 
commonwealths that formed the federal Union. The 
Appalachian highlands were rugged in surface, forested 
and infested with savages, and thus formed a barrier 
that tended toward compact settlements, with unified 
social, economic and civic organization. 

Following the separation from Great Britain, peninsulas 
and islands of frontier people were found in and beyond 
the Appalachian highlands. Notably these groups appear 
in the valleys of the Mohawk, the Ohio and the Ten- 
nessee Rivers. By 1800 they had grown larger, but had 
not reached to the Mississippi River. During the next 
seventy-five years, from 1800 to the decade following 
the Civil War, there was a tidal rush of migration that 
occupied nearly all the habitable parts of the central 
lowlands. A vast wilderness was subdued in one lifetime. 
The European reader can understand.the meaning of this 
conquest if he will imagine the Baltic, North Sea and 
English Channel turned into fertile plains, and will blot 
out the Vosges, the Jura, the mountains of Germany and 
the Carpathians, and thus picture a lowland embracing 
a dozen countries of Central Europe. 

The years 1849 and 1850 brought the discovery of 
gold and a rush of people across the continent and around 
Cape Horn. The Mormons had begun to irrigate the 
desert on the shores of Great Salt Lake in 1847, and 
mineral discoveries and agricultural development pro- 
gressed until, in 1876, Colorado, the “ Centennial ” 
State, was admitted to the Union. In 1890, the experts 
of the United States Census announced that the American 
frontier existed no more. 

The progress of occupation may be seen from another 
point of view by consulting the map (Fig. 2) which 
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shows the date of admission of the several states. Five 
periods of time and five corresponding groups of states 
‘are shown. The first to be noted is the group of thirteen 
original states. Then come three states, Kentucky, Ver- 
mont and Tennessee, admitted between the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution and the year 1800. 

Fifteen states were admitted in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. This means that by 1850 all the 
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territory east of the Mississippi River had been organized 
into states. Beyond the river were four states on the 
west bank, from Louisiana to Iowa, also Texas and Cali- 
fornia. 
Fourteen states came in from 1850 to 1900. All but 
one of these are in the west. The exception is West 
Virginia, which was cut off from Old Virginia during 
the Civil War because its people held with the Union 
rather than with the South. It only remained for the 
early years of the twentieth century to see the admission 
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of Oklahoma, Arizona and New..Mexico, thus embracing 
all the contiguous territory of the United States. 

The Census Groups of States—The first census of the - 
United States was taken in 1790, soon after the formation 
of the federal government. Enumerations have followed 
at the end of each subsequent decade, and the last, that 
of 1920, is known as the Fourteenth Census. This group- 
ing has at once been based upon, and has tended to control, 
the popular usage. The boundaries of all the groups 
are shown inthe map (Fig. 3). The subdivisions are 
founded upon considerations of geographical, historical 
and economic unity. 

The New England Group embraces six states, a land 
of diversified shores and rugged surface, bounded on the 
west by a mountainous barrier. The Middle Atlantic 
States are three in number, and two of them, the most 
populous of the forty-eight states, bind the Atlantic sea- 
board to the Great Lakes and the Ohio Valley. There 
are eight states in the South Atlantic Group, and all of 
them, save West Virginia, front upon the Atlantic Ocean. 
The South Central states form a fourth group. Four 
of them border the Gulf of Mexico, and five lie on the 
banks of the Mississippi River. 

The North Central Group includes twelve states. Five 
constitute what is historically known as the “ Old North- 
west ” and they cover the territory between the Ohio 
River and the Great Lakes. This is popularly known as 
the Middle West, a name of doubtful propriety. The 
region was once the true West, but the progress to the 
Pacific border has made the term a nuisance. The Census 
designation, North Central, is true to the present and the 
future, and considering the mid-continental position of 
this great and rich region, it might well become known 
simply as the Central region. 

The eight units known as the Mountain States are suit- 
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ably named, since, with minor exceptions, they are occu- 
pied by lofty and extended mountain ranges and vast 
stretches of plateaus which over large areas are more than 
a mile in altitude. The Pacific States are three in 
number. The New England group is named historically; 
the Mountain group, physiographically; and all the others 
from geographic position. ; 

A brief and synthetic but important grouping gives us 
three great regions, the North, the South and the West. 
The North includes the New England, Middle Atlantic 
and North Central groups. The South embraces the 
South Atlantic and South Central states. All land west 
of these, whether in a northerly or southerly position, is 
the true West. Even this broad classification involves 
important elements of unity, other than position. Among 
these are surface, climate, crops, population, manufactur- 
ing, industry, political alignment and social conditions. 

Magnitude.—No delusions are held by the author as 
regards the historical and human importance of the mere 
size of a national domain. 

Viewed in connexion with what we are wont to call 
imperial dependencies, Great Britain, France‘and Russia 
far surpass the United States in magnitude. 

If we leave out the dependent regions, we freely refer 
to Great Britain, to France, or to Germany and to the 
United States, as national peers; and we do not qualify 
the importance of any of the three European nations here 
named because in each case their territory is far smaller 
than that of the largest of America’s forty-eight states. 

The place of a nation is gauged by the contribution to 
the life of the world, in any and all the great fields of 
endeavour: in liberty and government, in art, literature, 
science and in all that it has done for the well-being of 
mankind. 

A vast national domain gathers importance only if it 
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contains great natural resources, and supports a large and 
progressive population, which uses effectively the gifts of 
nature. In this view the extent of the United States, in 
its varied though contiguous territory, assumes unique 
significance in modern times. 

The average person on either side of the Atlantic finds 
it hard to know the relative size of countries, because 
these areas are so seldom seen on maps of uniform scale. 
This state of mutual ignorance has been somewhat re- 
lieved through the geographic and international interests 
awakened by the World War. Thus in a popular 
periodical of 1924 appeared a map showing all the coun- 
tries of western Europe superimposed on a part of the 
central United States. 

To aid in knowing the size of the American domain, 
certain comparisons are here given. With an area of 
approximately 3,000,000 square miles, the United States 
is comparable to Europe. Beside the days required to 
cross Europe from London or Paris to its eastern border, 
are placed the one hundred hours “between New York 
and San Francisco, Los Angeles or Seattle. New York 
or Jowa is similar in extent to England; Nevada or 
Arizona to Italy; and the State of Maryland to Belgium. 
From John o’ Groats to Land’s End measures one- 
sixth of the distance from the sources of the Missouri 
River to the mouth of the Mississippi. There are 
in the Union forty-eight states of which the average 
size is greater than that of England and Wales 
combined- 

To know how large the country is, is to have material 
aid in understanding its history, its characteristics and its 
problems. Thus much light is shed on American life if 
we appreciate the vast scale of the physical conquest 
wrought since the first colonies were founded. Here was 
a continental area without maps, roads or bridges, and 
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much of it covered by a dense primeval forest. The land 
has had to be subdued, and its wealth found and made 
accessible by a few generations. Homes had to be estab- 
lished and the ordinary machinery of trade set up. Rail- 
roads offer an instructive example, inasmuch as America 
combines with highly elaborated rail-transport, much of 
imperfect construction and equipment. Over vast areas 
of thin population it has not been possible in the railway 
period of less than a century to build 260,000 miles of 
railway and equip the roads with perfect beds, grades, 
road-crossings and viaducts. Many other features of 
American material development might suffer in comparing 
with the finished aspects of a European landscape, because 
the essentials have had to be performed by small numbers, 
in a short period, over wide spaces. 

The extent of the United States carries with it as great 
variety of surface, soil and climate as belongs to the con- 
tinent of Europe. Here we cite widespreading and fer- 
tile lowlands, old and subdued mountain areas, young, 
high and rugged mountain ranges and intermontane 
valleys. The rye, barley, flax, apples and evergreen 
forests of the Northern States are comparable to those of 
boreal Europe; as in the South are citrus fruits, olives, 
rice, cane, and in America the world’s major production 
of cotton. A similar statement may be made as regards 
the great economic minerals, while America adds a pro- 
duction of the precious metals to which Europe has no 
equivalent. Although the American domain has not so 
highly articulated a sea border as Europe, it abounds in 
good harbours, it fronts upon the two great oceans and 
has in the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean its own 
Mediterranean. 

Historically, the wide reach of the Atlantic border alone 
made possible an individualistic development of the early 
colonies, which placed its stamp upon each of the thirteen 
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original states. With the founding of states in the west- 
ward movement, this individuality has been maintained, 
and the diversity of commonwealths is now a pronounced 
feature of American life. 

Out of this condition of magnitude and diversity of 
environment has grown sectionalism, the interplay of 
whose forces has marked all American history. In so 
large a country, the parts more resemble the units of an 
empire than the counties or departments of any country 
of Europe. Vast numbers of people in a given major 
section of the United States are rarely or never out of it. 
A leading daily paper of London, Paris, or Berlin goes 
in a few hours to the outmost national boundary. New 
York papers reach Chicago, St. Louis or Omaha on the 
second day, and do not arrive on the Pacific coast until 
the fourth or fifth day. 

Such facts affect the development of public opinion to 
a marked degree, and emphasize the difficulties of getting 
unified sentiment and harmonious action among more 
than a hundred million people across a span of three 
thousand miles. 

From the earliest days the East and the ever migrat- 
ing West have been distinguished as conservative and 
radical, creditor and debtor, capitalistic and agrarian. 
These differences of environment in all times, and not 
less in the year of this writing, are sources of economic 
and political conflict. “The most critical event in federal 
history, the Civil War, grew out of diverse environmental 
conditions in the South and the North. On the one hand 
were cotton, slaves and the doctrine of state rights; on 
the other free labour, manufactures, urban growth, aboli- 
tion and the will to preserve the Union. 

Diverse types of agriculture and rural society are grow- 
ing up because the eastern United States is well watered, 
while much of the West is arid. The South has its negro 
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problem, the Pacific Coast has its Asiatic problem, and the 
East has its alienized cities. 

These diversities, thus stated, lend themselves to mis- 
understanding, for great unifying forces are always opera- 
tive, and there is probably less of sectionalism and more 
of nationality and social unity in American life in the 
twentieth century than has been evident in any earlier 
period of our history. 
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PHYSIOGRAPHIC PROVINCES 


Explanation of Principles —The term “ physiography ” 
is not used as equivalent to “ physical geography.” We 
follow rather the common American usage which restricts 
the word to the science of land form, or geomorphology. 
Hence climatic, hydrographic and biological features are 
not in this chapter specifically included. 

An excellent definition and short description of the 
physiographic provinces of the United States was made by 
the late Major J. W. Powell (see Bibliography). In 
more recent years, the provinces have been defined more 
in detail and their boundaries laid dawn by a joint com- 
mittee of the Association of American Geographers and 
of the United States Geological Survey. The work of 
this committee is here substantially followed, with the 
exception that provinces are in some cases grouped in 
accord with their historical and economic relations, rather 
than by virtue of their genetic connexions. For example, 
the worn lowlands of the North Atlantic border are here 
treated as part of the Atlantic lowland, and not, as in the 
more strict physical classification, as belonging to the New 
England highlands. In like manner the Piedmont pro- 
Vince is in origin a part of these highlands, but in surface 
it is in part lowland and all of it is in its historical develop- 
ment in close association with the Atlantic Coastal Plain. 
Humanly the Atlantic belt is one piece, back to the base 
of the higher mountains of New England and of the more 
southerly Atlantic States. 
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The Atlantic Lowlands.—As explained above, we in- 
clude the coastal plain belt and the much denuded areas 
of ancient mountain land westward to the base of truly 
mountainous masses. The range of altitudes is from sea- 
level to 500 feet in the north and from sea-level to some- 
what more than 1,000 feet on the western edge of the 
Piedmont Plateau in some southern states. Such a belt 
is not far from 50 miles wide in New England, about 100 
miles in the vicinity of Philadelphia, and from 150 to 
somewhat above 200 miles from Washington and Rich- 
mond southward. 

The Atlantic Coastal Plain—There is no agreement 
as to the question whether this plain includes Long Island, 
Cape Cod and the islands of Nantucket and Martha’s 
Vineyard. On these lands glacial moraines and outwash 
deeply cover the older marine deposits. Ordinary ex- 
cavations and borings do not pierce to the Tertiary founda- 
tion of the drift. Without considering past oscillations 
of the land, we have here glacial deposits on a sea floor, 
rather than a sea floor become land by emergence. This 
question of origin, however, does not affect the signifi- | 
cance of a lowland made usable to man by its surface, 
soils and close relation to the sea. 

The unquestioned coastal plain begins south of New 
York City and includes southward the entire peninsula of 
Florida. We should at once also visualize the long ex- 
tension of this land, which, as the Gulf Plain, extends 
in the United States to the Rio Grande. 

The Atlantic Coastal Plain is bounded on the west by 
the “ Fall Line,” marking the passage to the Piedmont 
lying beyond. Where the rivers pass from the higher 
lands and older rocks of the Piedmont to the lower lands 
and unresistant marine beds of the Coastal Plain, they 
are marked by waterfalls and rapids. In the north, from 
New Jersey to Virginia the land has been so depressed 
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that the rivers, such as the Delaware, Potomac and James 
are tidal from the Fall Line to the sea. South of Vir- 
ginia the altitude of the border line is from 100 to 200 
reer: 

Between the rivers the Fall Line is not commonly 
marked by a scarp, and the flatter lands of the plain 
shade up into the rolling surfaces of the plateau in a belt 
several miles wide. The existence of this marked zone 
of change, as one goes from east to west, is attributed 
not alone to differences of bed rock, but to faulting and 
monoclinal flexure. 

The Fall Line marks the head of navigation on several 
important streams, also in some, the presence of water 
power. These conditions have led to the growth of a 
chain of cities on or near it. Among these in the northern 
or depressed section are Trenton, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington and Richmond. Farther south, Raleigh, 
Camden, Columbia, Augusta and Macon are Fall Line 
cities. = 

The Coastal Plain has remarkably level interfluvial 
lands, dissected to base level by vigorous streams, which 
have worked readily in the slightly consolidated sedi- 
mentary beds. The valley floors are commonly marshy, 
and the roads and villages avoid the streams and seek the 
uplands. Extensive swamps are on the sea borders, 
offering fields for future reclamation as the population 
presses on the soil. Railways find easy grades in travers- 
ing the long run from New York to the southern tip 
of Florida. The wide range from temperate to tropical 
conditions in this continuous belt of lowland gives seasonal 
variation of crops and affords facile refuge from the 
rigorous winters of the North. 

The Worn Lowlands of New England and New York. 
—Here is a belt, a few miles wide at New York City, 
and fifty miles wide or more in many parts of New 
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England. It borders the sea, and is crossed by drowned 
river courses. It is rugged or rolling in surface, and 
has some hills of two, three or four hundred feet of 
altitude. Its rocks are ancient, tangled by deformation, 
ribbed with volcanic intrusions, highly metamorphosed 
and marking the basal parts of ancient mountains worn 
to their roots. 

The tidal rivers have put the region into intimate 
contact with the sea, and the water falling to tide level, 
has created cities and factories. These conditions have 
combined to develop manufactures, fishing and foreign 
trade, to a degree nowhere else seen in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

The Piedmont Province.—This province includes two 
parts. The northern section is in southern New York, 
in north-eastern New Jersey, adjoining New York City, 
and in south-eastern Pennsylvania, adjoining Philadelphia. 
It is a lowland, in parts very hilly, but nowhere far above 
sea-level. It is formed to a considerable extent on a 
base of much denuded Triassic formation. It carries 
many suburban cities and is densely populated. The 
southern part of the province is the Piedmont Plateau, 
extending from the Fall Line to the base of the Appala- 
chian ranges of mountains. It reaches from Maryland, 
through Virginia and the Carolinas into Georgia. The 
rocks are ancient—early Paleozoic and pre-Cambrian. 
Its surfaces are not rugged, but generally rolling, its 
rivers run in gorges and have many waterfalls; and its 
soils are residual, surviving from the age-long breaking 
down of the rocks lying beneath. The region is entirely 
outside of the zone of glaciation. 

The farms are productive, and much of the best of 
earlier and later southern life is found on the fields and 
in the towns of this region. Modern use of the abundant 
water power is developing one of the leading cotton mill 
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centres of the world in the southern parts of this province. 

The Appalachian Highlands.—High grounds—mour- 
tains, plateaus and lofty hills—reach from northern Maine 
to central Alabama, a distance of 1,200 miles. The 
average width of this upland belt is not far from a 
quarter of this distance. These highlands have pro- 
foundly influenced the history and the economic develop- 
ment of the United States. They served as a barrier to 
protect and unify the early colonies; their transverse and 
longitudinal valleys have furnished the routes of trade, 
and their mineral riches have been the largest factor in 
the growth of the East. 

The report on Physiographic Divisions noted at the 
end of this chapter analyses these highlands as forming 
several provinces. Thus to elaborate them in this brief 
description would be confusing and is not essential to 
that broad perspective of the American land which is here 
proposed. : 

We have already explained why in this survey we in- 
clude the Piedmont Plateau under the Atlantic lowlands. 
Beyond this we name three major belts of. upland, the 
older Appalachian mountains, the younger Appalachians 
with the Appalachian Valley, and the Appalachian 
Plateaus. These three inclusive units form each a con- 
tinuous belt, and all three are parallel to each other and 
will now be taken up serially as we leave the Piedmont 
and look westward. The components of each great belt 
bear various local names in the northern, middle and 
southern latitudes, but we may now, once for all, observe 
that the correct general designation is Appalachian. 

The Older Appalachian Mountains—These moun- 
tains are of most ancient rocks and form a part of the 
old land mass stretching eastward and known to geologists 
as Appalachia. In the South they begin to rise in northern 
Georgia and South Carolina, and then reach their greatest 
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width and height in western North Carolina and the 
eastern edge of Tennessee. Here they are known on 
the West as the Unakas and on their eastern border as 
the Blue Ridge. They are mature mountains and cul- 
minate at nearly 7,000 feet in Mt. Mitchell. Being of 
subdued forms and in a region of high rainfall, they 
are well forested and form the source of powerful 
streams. 

Northward the range narrows and declines in altitude 
in Virginia and Maryland, where it becomes a single 
elongated upland known as the Blue Ridge. Denudation 
has nearly removed these heights in south-eastern Penn- 
sylvania, but they recur as the highlands of north-western 
New Jersey, and in southern New York, where they are 
known as the Highlands of the Hudson. The river 
traverses them by a gorge between Beacon and Peekskill. 
In New England, these older mountains of various ages 
are known as the Taconics, the Green Mountains and 
the Berkshires, and as the White Mountains in New 
Hampshire, where Mt. Washington has an altitude of 
about 6,000 feet. 

The Younger Appalachians and the Appalachian Valley. 
—TIn ancient geological times, the continent of Appalachia 
sent great streams westward into an interior sea of varying 
extent, lying west of the mountains above outlined. 
Strata several miles thick were laid down in this sea. 
The latest great deposits in this belt included coal of wide 
distribution. By the Appalachian Revolution, closing the 
Paleozoic Era in this region, these strata were raised, 
folded, crushed and in some cases subjected to powerful 
faulting. These folds developed into what we now know 
as the Younger Appalachians. The folds occupy a belt 
forty to sixty miles wide, from the present Hudson 
valley to central Alabama, or from near Albany to Bir- 
mingham. Many of these beds consisted of soft shales and 
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soluble limestone. Some, however, were of massive 
sandstone. Prolonged erosion, during millions of years, 
has wrought upon the upturned edges of these great thick- 
nesses of rock beds. In general, the non-resistant shales 
and limestones have been reduced and valleys follow 
their course of outcrop. The upturned masses of sand- 
stone stand out as mountain ridges. 

The better to understand these conditions, let us antici- 
pate in a few words the nature of the great plateau belt 
lying westward. It consists of beds of nearly horizontal 
strata, lifted far above the sea-level but not folded. They 
belong to the deposits of the interior sea, but were not 
crumpled like those just described, lying further east. 
The eastern edge of this plateau consists of great escarp- 
ments, facing the east. The folded belt has been dissected 
into valleys and ridges. The unfolded or plateau belt is 
capped with resistant sandstones and overlooks the ridge 
and valley belt by cliffs rising from one to four thousand 
Peet: 

The important feature of the Younger Appalachians is 
the Appalachian Valley. We are now ready to under- 
stand it. For eleven hundred miles, from New York to 
Alabama, the softer strata have been so fully worn away 
as to make a continuous and open valley from 10 to 40 
miles wide. In general, the eastern wall of this great 
trough is the range of the Older Appalachians. The 
western wall is the great series of east facing escarpments 
which bound the Appalachian Plateaus. In the south and 
the north, this zone of removal and open valley includes 
the whole width of the newer Appalachian folding. In 
the middle latitudes, Pennsylvania and the Virginias, the 
open valley is on the east or south-east, and the more 
westerly part of the belt is occupied by lofty ridges and 
deep valleys of the Appalachian type, with typical trellised 
or rectangular drainage of the Jura pattern. 
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Following are the local parts of this great valley. 
Only geographers know this valley as a unit, but millions 
know it in its parts. As the author has said elsewhere,* 
the valley is a physiographic unit, broken into pieces by 
human use. In the north, that is, in New York, we have 
the Champlain, Hudson and Wallkill Valleys as local 
parts of the great trough. In Pennsylvania, we have the 
Lebanon Valley east of Susquehanna River, and the Cum- 
berland Valley on the south-west. In Virginia we find 
the Shenandoah Valley, or in common usage, the Valley 
of Virginia. In Tennessee, everyone calls it the Valley of 
East Tennessee. Beyond Birmingham the valley runs 
out upon the Gulf coastal plain. 

The floor of the valley is of varying altitude from 
near sea-level in New York and Pennsylvania, to 500, 
1,000, and even 1,700 feet farther south and declining 
again to low levels at its southern end. It is interrupted 
by residual hills everywhere, and sliced into parts in Vir- 
ginia by long and high residual ridges. But it is a com- 
manding feature, when seen from the adjoining heights 
on either side, three thousand feet in the Catskills, four 
thousand from the North Carolina mountains, or from 
one to two thousand feet on the western border of this 
vast depression. For the significance of the valley, in 
cities, agriculture, routes, industries, migrations and war, 
the reader is referred to the article already cited. 

The Appalachian Plateaus——A partial description of 
these has been given for the better understanding of the 
Appalachian Valley. In New York, the plateau embraces 
the so-called Catskill Mountains, which are not moun- 
tains in the tectonic sense, but are vast residual piles of 
horizontal strata rising to a maximum altitude of 4,000 
feet. Escarpments of 2,000 to 3,000 feet overlook the 
Hudson section of the Appalachian Valley. At lower 

* “ The Appalachian Valley,” Scot. Geog. Mag., xl, July, 1924. 
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altitudes of about 2,000 feet the plateau stretches in New 
York 300 miles westward to Lake Erie, and occupies all 
of northern and western Pennsylvania. The plateau is 
deeply dissected at short intervals by submature valleys 
and its northern parts have been glaciated. In Pennsyl- 
vania this upland is local ly known as the Allegheny 
Plateau. In the heart of it is Pittsburgh, and it is drained 
by the Susquehanna and Ohio River systems. 

In West Virginia the plateau reaches greater altitudes 
and is cut by deep and narrow valleys. Farther south, in 
eastern Kentucky and central Tennessee, the names Cum- 
berland plateau and Cumberland escarpment prevail. 
This is the heart of that southern district of human isola- 
tion in which early populations have been stranded, have 
retained archaic customs and language traits, and have 
been almost fossilized until recent decades have opened 
routes and schools and brought them into closer relations 
with the modern world. 

The plateau as a whole extends westward with lessening 
altitudes into large parts of Kentucky and Tennessee and 
southern Indiana, and disappears into the lower surfaces 
of the interior plains, the prairies of the central region, 
the lake plains of the north, and the alluvial plains of 
the Lower Mississippi. 

The plateau has vast economic significance. This will 
specially appear in the chapter on mineral resources. 
Suffice it here to say that it includes tens of thousands of 
square miles of coal fields, important and long-worked 
sources of petroleum and natural gas, and that some of 
these deposits of fuel are adjacent to the greatest reserves 
of iron ore now remaining in the United States. 

Interior Low Plateaus —The westward extension of the 
Appalachian Plateaus must now be further described. 
These highlands are a westward extension of the Cumber- 
land or southern Appalachian Plateau. They are about 
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1,200 feet in altitude on the east where they join the main 
highland and about 500 feet above sea on the west. They 
extend through the greater part of Kentucky, and through 
central Tennessee. They also reach northward across the 
Ohio River and take in southern Indiana. Like the 
major plateau on the east, they are capped with massive 
and nearly horizontal beds of sandstone and are dissected 
in varying degrees of maturity. They are marked by 
poor soils, much forest and a sparse population. 

Lexington and Nashville Basins —When Daniel Boone 
and other pioneers sought substance and adventure beyond 
the Appalachian ranges, in the wild forests of the West, 
they followed the Appalachian Valley to the south-west 
to a point where Kentucky and Virginia corner down upon 
the northern boundary of Tennessee. Here they found 
the Cumberland Gap, a notch cut a thousand feet deep into 
the edge of the plateau. Through this historic wind gap 
they followed an Indian trail, long known as the Wilder- 
ness Road, into central Kentucky and to the Ohio River. 
Here in the heart of the highlands they found a rolling 
plain, the floor of a broad basin walled around by the 
sandstone hills of the plateau. This is the Lexington 
Basin, better known as the country of the Kentucky Blue 
Grass. 

A doming of the strata has permitted the removal of 
the sandstone cap, the uncovering of limestones and shales 
and the development of rich soils. We have no more 
classic example of the influence of soils upon agriculture 
and human society than the Blue Grass region, surrounded 
by the barren cliffs and surfaces of the plateau. It has 
made Kentucky a leading producer of tobacco and has 
developed the opulent city of Louisville. By reason of 
its early and rapid growth it made Kentucky the first 
state on the western slopes of the Appalachians to enter 
the Union. 
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The Nashville Basin on the Tennessee River is of 
similar origin and history. Marked by fertile fields and 
bordered by its “ Highland Rim,” it has Nashville for its 
centre and belongs, like Kentucky, to the “ Winning of 
the West.” Pioneers from the Appalachian Valley sailed 
down the Tennessee River and settled it among the forests 
infested by savages, and Tennessee was the second trans- 
montane state to enter the Union. 

Interior Plains —This name covers most of that vast 
territory extending from the Appalachian highlands to 
the Rocky Mountains. Some plains are low, some are 
high, and they are interrupted by local regions of strong 
relief. These interior levels merge with the coastal 
plains of the Gulf of Mexico in the south and continue 
across the 49th parallel in those limitless prairies and 
forests which carry the Canadian domain to the Arctic 
seas. 

For the great part, this central basin of the United 
States is drained by the Mississippi River and its branches. 
The main exception is due to the presence of five great 
lakes on the north, draining to the St. Lawrence River. 
Owing to glacial changes of surface, the rim of territory 
drained by them is surprisingly narrow; in other words, 
the eastern sources of Mississippi waters are in some places 
but a few miles from the shores of Lakes Superior, 
Michigan and Erie. 

The only great eastern branch of the Mississippi is 
the Ohio, a wide-reaching system in itself, gathering the 
waters of vast sections of the Appalachian highlands from 
New York to North Carolina. Indeed, tributaries of 
the Tennessee River, the greatest feeder of the Ohio, 
extend to the summits of the Blue Ridge, scarcely more 
than two hundred miles from the Atlantic shores. 

The chief branches of the Mississippi on the west are 
the Missouri, the Arkansas and the Red, the first two 
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reaching far into the Rocky Mountains. The reach of 
the Mississippi system between the remotest sources of 
the Ohio and the Missouri is not far from 1,800 miles. 
Allowing for mountain belts at the sources, we gain some 
notion of the wide sweep of plains in the American in- © 
terior. 

A vital section of this interior was ceded to the United 
States by the treaty of 1783. The greater part twenty 
years later was gained by the Louisiana Purchase. Here 
is one of the largest areas of fertile and arable soil to 
be found in any continent, being comparable to the plains 
of Europe taken as a whole. Here was a swift march 
of human culture, wrought in less than a single century. 
Under a wide variety of climatic conditions, crop belts 
lie from east to west, and succeed one another from the 
cool shores of the Lakes to the tropic lowlands of the 
Gulf of Mexico. In this domain railways were built with 
facility and speed, and here remain for the future un- 
limited possibilities of water transport. Within this same 
field, vast deposits of iron, coal, petroleum and gas have 
conspired with fertile soils and the network of car- 
riage to locate and develop more than a dozen American 
cities, ranging from a quarter of a million to three millions 
in population. And here, some would claim, America has 
developed her most distinctive human type, favoured by 
frontier stresses and the wealth of nature. 

The most general distinction to be drawn here is 
between the central lowlands in the east and the Great 
Plains on the west. In both these great regions, we 
observe that they are underlaid by rocks in nearly hori- 
zontal beds. In the east the age is mainly Paleozoic. 
In the west younger sediments cap large areas. 

The next distinction of the first order is between the 
north, which was heavily glaciated, and the more southern 
parts, which were outside the glacial border, though 
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mantled in some places by glacial outwash, from several 
successive ice invasions which reached more or less widely 
the Great Lake region and the northern parts of the Mis- 
sissippi basin. 

Lake Plains —All the Great Lakes except Superior 
are bordered in places by extensive and often deep deposits 
of lacustrine silts and clays, laid down under lake waters 
when these lakes were in glacial stages—that is, when 
they were kept at higher levels by ice dams still persist- 
ing on the east and north. Here note the rich fruit belt 
along Lake Ontario shores, the farms and fruits of 
southern Ontario, the Chautauqua grape belt on Lake 
Erie, the plains of northern Ohio and the borders of 
Lake Michigan. Greatest of all these areas are the flat 
grain fields of the Red River of the North in Minnesota, 
the Dakotas and Manitoba, being the bottom muds of the 
vast glacial Lake Agassiz. 

Then come areas of pronounced glacial topography, 
with moraine belts, drumlins and Jakes thickly distributed 
and forming the major features of the landscape. Ob- 
serve the lakes and ponds, running literally into the tens 
of thousands. These lie almost everywhere in Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. Here for a considerable period 
was the leading American centre of lumbering. Now, as 
we shall find in later chapters, a great variety of human 
interest centres in the mining, the agriculture, the fruit 
raising, the manufactures, the scenery and the recreations 
of this diversified theatre of glacial change. Here, too, 
in a corner of Wisconsin, is the greater part of that un- 
glaciated ten thousand square miles which, surrounded 
but not invaded, furnishes a striking test of glacial 
efficiency in earth changes. The reader is referred to 
more special works for this interesting physiographic 
unit. 


Till Plains—South of the land of abundant lakes are 
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glacial till deposits, sweeping through the central zones 
of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. These are young plains 
little eroded by streams, and only here and there marked 
by the presence of moraines. ‘This is not to say that these 
plains are perfectly smooth and uninterruptedly level. 
Some belts of moraine run in loops around the lakes, 
and mark the former extension of glacial lobes that filled 
their basins. And the major streams have cut shallow 
but steep-sided valleys into the plain. These may be 
typically studied upon topographic maps along the 
Illinois, Des Moines and other rivers. 

The more westerly till plains belong to older ice in- 
vasions and some of them have been deeply leached and 
much dissected. These belong especially to southern 
Iowa, northern Missouri, eastern Nebraska and north- 
eastern Kansas. 

Driftless Area.—This name has long been applied to an 
area of about 10,000 square miles lying mainly in south- 
western Wisconsin, which was neyer covered by the con- 
tinental glacier. The region extends slightly into Min- 
nesota, Iowa and Illinois. It is maturely dissected and 
covered by residual soils except in valleys leading into it 
from adjoining glacial territory. Lakes, waterfalls, 
morainic hills and other products of glaciation are absent 
from the area. 

Interior Plains South of the Glacial Boundary.—These 
plains occupy a broad belt in Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma 
and Texas. The northern border nearly follows the 
Kansas and Missouri rivers in the states bearing those 
names. One-third of Kansas is included, all of central 
Oklahoma, and a large section of northern Texas. It 
may be characterized as the region which carries the winter 
_ wheat belt far to the southward. 

The Prairies —This name is applied in popular usage 
to all the low plains of the interior. In fact some of 
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these plains were natural meadows, but large areas were 
forested, when the white man first saw them. Ohio and 
Indiana are commonly thought to be prairie states, but 
they had only small areas of open land in aboriginal times. 
There were prairies in southern Michigan and southern 
Wisconsin, and they were widely extended in Illinois and 
Iowa. A long belt of but slightly interrupted prairie 
extended from western Minnesota and the eastern half 
of North Dakota, and reached far southward. It ex- 
tended through eastern Nebraska and then followed the 
unglaciated low plains already described, far into Texas. 
It will be understood that we have not used the word 
“ prairie ” as the name of a geographical province, but as 
a descriptive term applying to certain parts of the interior 
plains, already described. 

Lake Superior Highland.—Bordering the upper half 
of Lake Superior and continuous with vast similar areas 
in Canada is a region of ancient rocks, mature topography 
and moderate plateau altitudes. It.is mainly forested, 
occupied by innumerable glacial lakes and is known for 
its lumber and its minerals. The highland includes north- 
eastern Minnesota, southern Wisconsin, and part of the 
northern peninsula of Michigan. Here is the copper of 
Michigan and here also is the largest production of iron 
ore in any region of similar extent. 

Osark and Ouachita Highlands—These uplands of 
moderate altitude lie in the heart of the United States, 
flanked on the north by the interior low plains and on 
the south and east by the Gulf Plains, and the alluvial 
bottoms of the Lower Mississippi. The Osark Plateau 
covers most of Missouri south of the Missouri River, and 
extends into northern Arkansas. The Ouachita highlands 
are a low range of mountains south of the Arkansas River 
extending from central Arkansas into Oklahoma. Tree 
mountains are due to the Appalachian type of folding and 
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may be a continuation of the southern Appalachian moun- 
tain axis which has been deeply buried under the strata 
of the Mississippi embayment. 

Gulf Plains—This vast area of lowland reaches from 
the median line of the peninsula of Florida to the Rio 
Grande. In greatest width it extends northward to the 
junction of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. It includes 
all of Mississippi and Louisiana, the greater part of 
Florida, Alabama and Texas, and lesser areas in western 
Tennessee and Kentucky. Its inner boundary does not 
depart very widely from the 500-foot contour. The area 
is not far from 275,000 square miles. 

Let us now view this vast stretch of Gulf Plains in 
connexion with the Atlantic Lowland. We recall our 
decision to recognize a great unit in human relations, by 
taking in with the Atlantic Coastal Plains the worn low- 
lands of New England and the lowlands and low plateaus 
of the Piedmont. Our real sweep of lowlands, border- 
ing the sea, therefore, reaches from Eastport, Maine, 
around the tip of the peninsula of Florida to the Mexican 
Border. Here, if. we parallel the shore by easy curves, 
we have a distance of 3,000 miles. If we measure the 
ins and outs of the shore we should have many thousands 
more miles of coast line. 

From Virginia southward and westward, the lowlands 
thus outlined carry most of the cotton production, which 
extends northward from the plain only in small areas. 
It includes, however, that long stretch of distinctly sub- 
tropical coastal land which is outside the cotton belt, and 
devoted to other crops, to commerce and to recreation. 
Viewed in another way, the Gulf Plains, merging into the 
Atlantic plain in Florida and Georgia, sweep grandly 
around the southern Appalachians, and join the Atlantic 
Plains on the east with the interior lowlands of the Mis- 
sissippi and St. Lawrence basins. 
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The Gulf Plains have been given a fourfold division 
—the Florida section, an East Gulf Plain, the Mississippi 
Alluvial Plain and the West Gulf Plain. The Mississippi 
Plain bisects the belt of Gulf Plain and extends 500 miles 
from the tip of the delta to the mouth of the Ohio River. 
In this distance the winding river flows 1,000 miles 
bordered by levees and flanked on either side by 
meadows, fields, marshes, cut-off lakes and a network 
of tributaries of which the Arkansas and the Red Rivers 
are the greatest. In the southern areas, or modern 
delta region, distributaries take the place of inflowing 
streams. 

On the west of the river are wide sections of Louisiana, 
Arkansas and Missouri, and on the east are narrower strips 
of Mississippi, Tennessee and Kentucky. This eastern 
border of the Mississippi alluvial belt is marked by west- 
facing bluffs of loess, bearing the well-known cities, 
Natchez, Vicksburg and: Memphis. Nearly 30,000 square 
miles of these lands are still subject to overflow in periods 
of high waters. 

The Mississippi Alluvial Plain varies from\so0 to 100 
miles in width. This belt, with the coastal plain on its 
east border, occupies the region of the Mississippi embay- 
ment, where an arm of the sea lay between the southern 
Appalachian highlands on the east and other old lands 
on the west. 

The Great Plains —This is a major region and runs 
from central Texas to the Canadian border, on the west 
of the Central Lowlands, or, to use the more common 
name, west of the Prairies. The inconsistency of our 
nomenclature appears here. The western border of the 
Interior Lowland varies from 1,000 to 2,000 feet in alti- 
tude—that is, farther above the sea-level than the Pied- 
mont Plateau of the east. Then begin the Great Plains, 
rising unperceived by the eye, to 5,000 and 6,000 feet 
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at the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains. We have 
here a true and vast plateau, but its surface over large 
areas is flat, and we conform to early and prolonged 
usage and use the word “ plains.” 

The Great Plains are 1,200 miles long, and average 
300 miles wide, slanting eastward from 3,000 to 4,000 
feet, to the central lowlands. In some sections they drop 
to the lowlands by an escarpment, and in others there is 
no topographical boundary. The important differences 
are in rainfall, natural vegetation and agriculture. East 
of the line, or better, east of a zone of change, the annual 
rainfall is more than twenty inches, grasses abound, some 
forests occur and the ordinary tillage is successful. West 
of the zone, rainfall is less than twenty inches, large 
pasturage is more practicable than crops of grain and 
irrigation and dry farming prevail. 

It is convenient to remember that the passage from 
well-watered, so-called lowland to the higher semi-arid 
plain is not far from the one hundredth meridian, but 
with considerable variation. This narrow zone of passage 
from wet to dry is a cardinal fact in American geography, 
and the student should further note that this meridian 
divides the United States approximately into halves on 
the east and west. 

Over these plains went the first white explorers, and 
here trekked the immigrants and their covered wagons, 
crowded back sometimes by throngs of buffalo and 
menaced always by roving red warriors. Here to-day is 
a land of clear skies, sparse population and few cities, 
ribbed by the rails that join the humid East with the 
rugged and varied West. 

Referring to the map it is easy to visualize the Plains 
—Western Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas and Texas, and 
eastern Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and New Mexico. 
The easterly tier of states shows prairie and plains, the 
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westerly series combine plains and the Rocky Mountains. 
Much of the Plains was deeply mantled in later geological 
times with torrential waste brought from the western 
mountains. An extended belt, of great smoothness of 
surface, reaches from Central Texas (Llano Estacado) 
through Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska. Here are the 
so-called High Plains. Porous in subsoil, and distant 
from the mountains, the later streams from the Rocky 
Mountains slopes have not been able to reach them effec- 
tively and they remain smooth. 

In parts of western Kansas and Nebraska are sand-hill 
districts where eolian changes still progress. In Nebraska, 
Wyoming and South Dakota are Bad Lands, products of 
an arid climate, with frosty nights, hot days, torrential 
rains and wind action. Out of the plains in South Dakota 
emerges the bold mountain mass of the Black Hills, a 
domed uplift rimmed with the ragged edges of the raised 
and eroded overlying strata. In the north are the plains 
and moraines of the glaciated’ sections of the Great 
Plains. 

The Rocky Mountains —The Cordilleran region begins 
where the Rocky Mountains rise out of the Great Plains 
and extends westward to the Pacific Ocean. It includes 
more than a third of the American domain and is now 
our true West. It is a land of lofty mountains, high 
plateaus and intermontane valleys, with rugged surfaces 
and a bewildering variety of climate. We distinguish 
here the Rocky Mountain System, three areas of the 
Intermontane Plateaus and the Pacific Mountain 
System. 

The Rocky Mountain System reaches from the 
Canadian border in Montana and Idaho, through Wyom- 
ing, Utah and Colorado, into New Mexico. The system 
includes a great number of ranges and groups of eleva- 
tions and is capable, in its 1,200 miles of reach, of much 
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subdivision. A broad tract in Wyoming is known as the 
Wyoming Basin. The mountains here subside into a 
plateau, which, in surface though not in structure, joins 
the Great Plains to the Colorado Plateaus across the 
great mountain axis. North and west of the Wyoming 
Basin are the Northern Rockies, which include the Yellow- 
stone Park lying mainly in Wyoming, and the Wasatch 
Range in Utah. South of the Wyoming Basin are the 
Southern Rockies, lying mainly in Colorado. Here they 
are strongly developed in altitudes of 10,000 to more 
than 14,000 feet. They consist of several ranges which 
run mainly north and south but partly enclose, in sweep- 
ing curves, high grass-clad areas known as parks. The 
eastern component of the system is the Front Range, 
rising boldly 6,000 to 8,000 feet above the Great Plains 
and culminating in Pike’s Peak. 

The Continental Divide follows the Rocky Mountains, 
and thus are found here the sources of all the great 
rivers of the West. These include the Missouri and 
Arkansas Systems on the east and the Snake and Colorado 
Rivers on the west. Colorado itself, a hundred thousand 
square miles, everywhere more than 3,000 feet above the 
sea, sends out its waters through the North Platte, the 
South Platte, the Arkansas, the Rio Grande and several 
major branches of the Colorado. The Rocky Mountains 
display a vast zone of mining, grazing and farming by 
irrigation, while climate and scenery foster recreation and 
health-seeking. 

The Colorado Plateaus.—These lie along the Colorado 
River, with its branches in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
New Mexico and Arizona. They vary in altitude from 
6,000 to 10,000 feet, and are built of vast piles of hori- 
zontally bedded sediments. The varying altitudes are 
due to two causes, first vast erosions, reaching thousands 
of feet in amount, resulting, by recession, in south-facing 
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cliffs of successive outcrop; ect faults or flexures 
running mainly north and south. 

The plateaus are threaded by profound canyons, of 
which the chief is the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 
more than 100 miles long, in northern Arizona. Many 
of these plateaus, being of mountainous altitudes, are fully 
forested in the midst of a region of general aridity. The 
whole region is a masterpiece of land sculpture, under 
conditions of varied rock terrain, altitude, frosty nights, 
hot days and torrential storms. The canyons, immense 
as they are, represent but a small fraction of the denuda- 
tion that has taken place over the entire region. It was 
a land of mystery until half a century ago. Powell’s 
Exploration of the Colorado River, one of the classics 
of geographic description, will enable the reader to see 
this unique land as it is. 

The Great Basin —This is the second area of inter- 
montane plateaus. It lies west of the Wasatch Moun- 
tains and of the High Plateaus of Utah, the latter being 
a part of the Colorado Plateaus. It is sharply bounded 
on the west by the steep eastern front of the Sierras in 
California. It includes practically the whole of Nevada, 
a small section of Oregon and large areas in California, 
especially in the south-eastern part of that state. It 
is technically known as the Basin-and-Range Province 
and as such it stretches eastward through southern 
Arizona and southern New Mexico, into western Texas. 
Taken as a whole, it is by far the driest part 
of the United States. Broken and isolated mountain 
ranges rise almost everywhere among wide desert 
plains. 

We adhere to the term Great Basin as limited above, 
because this name is embedded in the literature of ex- 
ploration, science and history. It is a true basin in being 
nearly enclosed by lofty highlands and its drainage is 
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principally interior. Rainfall is so slight and evaporation 
so rapid that the waters cannot accumulate and flow to 
the sea. They flow into temporary lakes, or into saline 
waters like those of the Great Salt Lake. In the glaciai 
times the climate was humid, and Lake Bonneville, the 
freshwater ancestor of Great Salt Lake, rose a thousand 
feet on the slopes of the Wasatch, was as large as Lake 
Huron and had an outlet northward into the Snake River 
basin. 

The mountains are largely of the block type, and are 
unsymmetrical in profile, with a gentler dip slope on one 
side and a steep fault scarp on the other. Vast quantities 
of waste have been swept from them to accumulate as 
level plains in the undrained valleys between them. The 
most extended agriculture is around Great Salt Lake, 
where, since the Mormon migration of 1847, irrigation 
has been successfully used. Important but more or less 
temporary mining interests, are characteristic of the region. 
Desert conditions are accentuated in southern California 
and southern Arizona. 

Columbia Plateaus—This is the third of the upland 
provinces of the plateau type in the West. It bears the 
name of the great river in whose basin it mainly lies and 
occupies central and south-eastern Washington, central and 
north-eastern Oregon and southern and western Idaho. 
The greater and more easterly sections of this province 
are in the basin of the Snake River, the main tributary 
of the Columbia. 

The essential history of the region is that an ancient 
topography was buried by flows of liquid lava from many 
centres or lines of eruption; that lakes were formed 
between and subsequent to the outpourings of molten rock, 
and that the soils now found are lacustrine, or residuals 
from the disintegration of the lavas. The trunk rivers 
flow in places in canyons several thousand feet deep, 
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incised into the successive beds of lava which now appear 
as horizontally disposed formations. 

The Rocky Mountains are on the eastern border, the 
Great Basin is on the south, while the Cascade Range 
on the west puts the whole area in the rain shadow of 
mountains, and makes it a region of sparse population, 
with pasturage, dry farming and occasional centres of 
irrigation. 

The Pacific Mountain System—Here we have two 
major chains of mountains with broad and rich valleys 
lying between them, in Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. Follow the lofty Sierras with alpine heights and 
glaciers, northward, through eastern California. In 
Oregon and Washington we follow the broader and lower 
Cascade Range, heavily forested and surmounted by lofty 
volcanic cones which are glacier clad. If we go north 
along the Pacific border, we find the coastal chain, in- 
cluding the California Coast Ranges; the Klamath Moun- 
tains, the Oregon Coast Range and the Olympic Moun- 
tains, looking across Juan de Fuca Strait upon Vancouver 
Island and Victoria. \ 

Between these two major chains are the Valley of 
California, 450 miles long and 50 miles wide, the Willa- 
mette Valley in Oregon and the Puget Sound Valley 
of Washington. In the middle latitudes of this Pacific 
belt the Klamath Mountains tie together with the Cas- 
cades on the east and leave southern Oregon and northern 
California without the open and fertile valleys, which, 
northward and southward, supply the agricultural centre 
of each state. 

If we observe the Atlantic border we find it broken by 
innumerable fiords and tidal rivers north and south. On 
the contrary the Pacific washes an almost solid coast line 
of mountains, with open gateways in but three places. 
These are Juan de Fuca and Puget Sound, the Columbia 
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River and the Golden Gate with San Francisco Bay. In 
addition to these, human enterprise has developed a great 
port at Los Angeles. 
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CHAPTER. Ii 
CLIMATE 


Basal Facts in the Climate of the United States——We 
first observe that the latitude range is more than 1,600 
miles, from cold temperate in the north to subtropical 
conditions in the south. The variety thus caused is in- 
creased by diversity of relief and by the adjoining lands 
and waters. The Island of Great Britain, less than 600 
miles in extent of latitude, shows strong differences 
between the north of Scotland and Torquay or Bourne- 
mouth, and this in spite of near ocean waters everywhere. 

The second basal fact is in the prevalence of the 
westerly winds, which affect the land everywhere save in 
the limited southern zone which falls under the influence 
of the eastern trades. Across three thousand miles of 
longitude these terrestrial winds are of so marked a char- 
acter as to be observed by all. The writer, living in a 
protected north and south valley, only 250 miles from 
the Atlantic Coast, finds western exposures of house walls 
and gardens needing protection almost as much as the 
farmer planting his windbreak of trees on the prairies. 

The third condition to be noted is the succession of 
mountain barriers of the West. Here are the Coast 
Ranges, rising abruptly out of the Pacific Ocean, the High 
Sierras and Cascades, at a short remove, then the Wasatch 
and the High Plateaus beyond the Great Basin, and the 
full length of the Rockies from the Canadian border to 
the heart of New Mexico. Thus we have the continent 
barred to oceanic influences for distances of 500 to 1,000 
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miles inland. Compare Europe in its relation to westerly 
winds and the Atlantic. The heights of the British Isles 
are too moderate, and too much surrounded by oceanic 
influences, to shut a western door in front of northern 
Europe. Across Britain, the Channel and the lowlands 
of France, pass freely the Atlantic conditions, only 
gradually dissipating and merging into the continental 
conditions of eastern Europe. 

This brings us to our fourth observation, that the whole 
United States, save on its southern border, has a continental 
climate. This is almost as true of Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia as it is of Chicago, Minneapolis and St. 
Louis. Hot summers, cold winters, frequent shifts of 
temperature—such are the conditions of our climate, and 
they are not effectively changed on the Atlantic Low- 
lands, for the winds are too generally offshore, especially 
in the winters, when amelioration is most needed. Thus 
the Gulf Stream does not have the softening effect which 
might be expected from the temperature, volume and 
nearness of its waters. It may be added that the Arctic 
current effectively wards off Gulf Stream influences from 
a long reach of New England shores. 

We pass to a fifth general fact, the strength, frequency 
and wide sweep of the procession of cyclones and anti- 
cyclones, of “ lows” and “ highs,” across the continent. 
Here we quote Kendrew’s conviction that cyclones are 
“probably more numerous than in any other continent.” 
The tracks of these storms range widely from north to 
south, emerging from the western mountains upon the 
plains, sometimes from the north-west, again from the 
west or even from the south-west. And they range from 
north to south as they pass the Mississippi River, finding 
their central course often in the Ohio Valley, or over the 
Great Lakes and down the St. Lawrence River. 

A sixth cardinal condition in American climate is the 
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open lowland from the Arctic Sea to the Gulf of Mexico. 
This broad lowland in the United States has the cold 
plains of Canada on one border and the warm waters of 
the Gulf of Mexico on the other. It is a broad and open 
roadway swept in turn by cold and heat. Because of 
the great extent and openness of this central lowland, a 
single cyclonic whirl marching in miajestic progress east- 
ward may sweep across vast horizons, and a “ high ” may 
carry its frosts to the cane fields of Louisiana and the 
orange groves of Florida. 

Temperatures——These depend, as everywhere, upon 
latitude, relief, wind directions and the proximity or re- 
moteness of great bodies of water. Some of these rela- 
tions are brought out in a striking way if we look at the 
map of average temperatures for January (Fig. 7). 
It at once appears that in the eastern two-thirds of the © 
country the isotherms roughly follow parallels of lati- 
tude. They bend toward the Equator, showing the free 
movement southward from the colder Canada. Thus 
the lower plains of the Upper Mississippi are colder than 
the plains a mile in altitude at the eastern base of the 
Rocky Mountains. Atlantic influences bend«the eastern 
end of the isotherms northward. They change about 
the Great Lakes. Note the swing northward due to Lake 
Michigan. Here on the eastern shore is a famous fruit 
belt which has no counterpart on the western or Wisconsin 
side. In like manner the line of 25° turns northward 
east of Lake Erie, on whose shore is the Chautauqua 
Grape Belt. Observe southward swings which denote the 
lower temperatures of the North, continuing southward 
along the Appalachian heights. 

The only zero temperatures for the month as a whole 
are in North Dakota and Minnesota. Thence we range 
upward to 65° in southern Florida. The line of 55° 
follows the Gulf coast for long distances. The isotherm 
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of 30°, just below freezing, is south of Boston, passes 
through New York City, and thence runs near Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, St. Louis and Kansas City. 

The temperature gradient on the Atlantic Coast is high, 
about 24° degrees for each degree of latitude. The total 
rise from south to north as seen on.the map is 45°. One 
might traverse the whole western front of Europe and 
meet less than one-fifth of such a change. Every hour 
of travel makes the winter tourist, in a luxury train from 
New York to Florida, distinctly warmer. Here too are 
brought into proximity the growing crops of southern 
winter and the daily demands of the frozen cities of 
the North. 

When we turn to the western third of our map, all is 
different. The lines are due, not to latitude, but to alti- 
tude. They run north and south with the mountain 
ranges. They would almost serve for the contour lines 
of the cartographer. The coast ranges, the Sierras, the 
Wasatch, the high plateaus and the Rockies, all show 
this feature. Here first note two things. One is the low 
gradient on the shore from south to north, 50° at 
San Diego (in southern California) and 40° in Victoria 
(British Columbia), giving us 10° in 1,200 miles. This 
Is an oceanic condition—is like western Europe. Let us 
observe also the sudden drop as we go inland. The moun- 
tain barriers cut off oceanic influences abruptly. One- 
third of the way across Washington, from the coast to 
the eastern base of the Cascades, we go down 20°, twice 
as much as from San Diego to Victoria. In like fashion, 
we drop from 50° at San Francisco to 30° and 25° on 
the Nevada border, and 25° prevails over the deserts of 
the Great Basin. Southern Arizona and southern Cali- 
fornia range from 45° to 55°. 

When we inspect the isotherms for July the same basal 
controls of latitude in the East and altitude in the West 
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still appear. But there are important differences. In 
the east and central parts, instead of 65° of range we 
find about 20°. The coast gradient is low, but 15° from 
North Carolina to the cool shores of Maine. In other 
words, a high measure of uniformity prevails over long 
distances. The Great Lake borders and upper Missis- 
sippi lands are but 10° cooler than Memphis, Birmingham 
and Atlanta. Gulf influences and the remoteness of the 
wide interior plains from the sea, offer the explanation. 
The Appalachians still run a wedge of lower temperatures 
into the South but it is the summer coolness of 70° and 
not the wintry chill of 30° and 40°. 

On the Pacific Coast we range 55° and 70°, as com- 
pared with 40° and 50°, and we understand why we may 
be chilly in San Francisco, when we get westerly winds 
from the cool, south-flowing California current of the 
Pacific. Inland the heat mounts in summer as it declines 
across the mountains in winter, and we find 70° in the 
Great Basin, and 80° to 95° in southern California and 
Arizona. 

Diurnal Variations and Record Temperatures.—In the 
plateaus of the West, the average daily range is 30° or 
more, and noon not infrequently sees a jump of 50° from 
the early morning. Even greater swings are on record. 
Such changes, where winds uncover rock surfaces to sun 
and frost, explain the facile denudation of much of this 
western highland. The daily range goes down to 15° 
along the sea coasts. 

Irregular changes under the influence of cyclones and 
anticyclones are greater and more abrupt. Ward refers 
to temperatures of 50° with southerly winds, receding to 
zero, in twenty-four hours, as a cold wave advances. 

The lowest recorded readings on a basis of 600 stations 
show temperatures more than 60° below zero on the 
northern plains, in the open runway from Canada, to 
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which reference has already been made. Colorado, 
Nebraska and Wisconsin have records of —40°. Zero 
temperatures have at some time occurred everywhere 
except near the south Atlantic and Gulf coasts and in the 
extreme south-west. Records of —40° and below, occur 
in the Adirondack Mountains and. even in the plateau 
region of central New York. Cold snaps marked by 
20° to 30° below zero are not uncommon in the northern 
states from New England to the Dakotas. 

Most of the United States, according to Ward, has at 
some time seen temperatures of 100°. The Great Lakes, 
sea coasts and higher mountains offer the exceptions. It 
is to be observed that these records are exceptional, and 
that summer heat of 80° to 90° is more endurable here 
than under the greater humidity of England. Extreme 
maxima are 120° in southern Arizona and 134° in Death 
Valley, southern California. 

Length of the Growing Season—Fig. 8 shows the 
periods which on the average are free from killing frosts. 
Such periods of 90 days or less are confimed to the 
mountains of the West, with small areas of adjoining 
plateaus. The range of 90 to 140 days, includes northern 
New England, the high grounds of New York and Penn- 
sylvania, territory about the upper Lakes, and then takes 
in a belt reaching from Canada to New Mexico and 
northern Arizona. The range of 140 to 240 days takes 
all but the most northern and southern lands, from the 
Atlantic nearly to the Rocky Mountains. The season 
above 240 days follows the south Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, reappears in Arizona, and extends with a slight 
break to the northern part of the great Valley of Cali- 
fornia, where it is found in the latitude of Philadelphia. 
Subtropical cultures are made in this great valley in the 
latitudes of Virginia and North Carolina. The map shows 
the influence of the lower lakes in warding off early and 
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late frosts. The numbered lines show the frost-free belts 
in greater detail. It may be noted that Europe has a 
dozen degrees greater latitude range than we have, but 
because of our continental climate and steep temperature 
gradients, we have the same range of products, from 
barley and wheat to citrus fruits, rice, figs, olives and 
dates. 

Rainfall—Here are remarkable contrasts. The 
eastern half of the country is wet, the western half dry. 
The one hundredth meridian is the approximate boundary. 
Eastward, crops are raised by the ordinary methods of 
tillage. Westward, except for a few limited regions, 
irrigation, or dry farming must be practised. Yet the 
dry half of the United States has the wettest lands of 
all, for here are the downpours of the Pacific Mountains 
and the greatest of forests. Thus the contrasts within 
the west are more startling than those between West and 
East. The highest rainfall of the Olympic Range of 
Washington is above 120 inches. The lowest rainfall of 
the south-western desert is 3 inches or less. But these 
are a thousand miles apart. Go down the east slope of 
the Cascade Range into the Yakima Valley in south-central 
Washington. You will have passed to one-tenth or one- 
fifteenth of the rainfall that you found on the moun- 
tains, to a valley where luxuriant apple orchards are 
possible only through irrigation. An average annual 
snowfall of 36 feet occurs on the top of the Sierras, where 
the Southern Pacific Railway, leading out for Chicago 
and New York, has 40 miles of snow sheds. You then 
plunge in a few miles to the desert lands of Nevada, 
from 50 inches of rainfall to 5 inches or less. Compared 
with this, the remarkable decline of rainfall from the 
Welsh Mountains to Cambridgeshire seems slight. 

The records of the Olympic Range are the maximum. 
They continue to surpass anything to the east, by rains 
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of 80 inches along the Coast Ranges nearly to San Fran- 
cisco. Thence the decline is rapid along the coast to 10 
inches at San Diego. The Pacific border is as diverse 
in precipitation as it is uniform in temperature. The 
bottom lands of the valley of California decline from 30 
inches in the north to 10 inches in the south. Here is 
the rain-shadow of the Coast Ranges. The Willamette 
and Puget Sound Valleys in Oregon and. Washington have 
40 and 50 inches and are the leading areas of non- 
irrigated crops in the western half of the United States. 

The rain-shadow of the Sierras and Cascades has already 
given us striking examples. The arid plateaus begin in 
north-central Washington, with 15 inches, a region of 
some dry farming. They reach without interruption 
through the Great Basin and decline in surface and in 
rain, until, in the lowlands of south-eastern California 
and south-western Arizona, we find 5 inches and less. 
The double mountain barrier is about 200 miles wide. 
The dry belt behind it is 1,200 miles long, and from 300 
to 800 miles wide. Save for occasional mountains and 
high plateau blocks, we include here the Columbia 
Plateaus, the Basin and Range Province and the Colorado 
Plateaus. The Rocky Mountains comb out much of the 
atmospheric moisture that may have survived the passage 
of the Pacific Ranges, or have been gathered in the long 
journey of the winds across arid plateaus. Here are 
moderate forests, high grass lands, some mountain snow- 
fields, and in the north, verging on the Canadian border, 
a number of glaciers. 

We come eastward now to the Great Plains Province, 
which in general shows 15 inches, nearer the Rockies, and 
increases to 20 inches, in that critical zone that divides 
the United States into halves so significant in climate, in 
crops, in population and social development. Passing still 
eastward, we enter the interior lowlands, and mark on 
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the map a rainfall belt of 20 to 30 inches extending north- 
ward from Texas to Minnesota. It is the land of the 
more western prairies. The belt of 30 to 40 inches is 
even more important. It runs narrowly northward 
through Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas, and there sweeps 
broadly eastward taking in the Great Lakes and almost 
all the land between them and the Ohio River, passing 
down the St. Lawrence Valley in New York and Canada. 
Now we have come distinctly under the influence of the 
humidity and winds of the Gulf region. 

Another north-east by south-west belt, irregular in form, 
carries rains of 40 to 50 inches, and takes in the north 
Atlantic coast from Maine to North Carolina. Records 
above 50 inches characterize the Lower Mississippi valley, 
the Appalachians from West Virginia southward, and the 
coast from Louisiana around to North-Carolina. Much 
of the Gulf coast and some of the Atlantic margin of 
Florida show 60 inches and upward, while small areas 
in the highest Appalachians show 70.and 80 inches. 

North America has been called “the snowiest of the 
continents.” From 90 to 100 days of sleighing are not 
an uncommon feature of the winter in some of the 
northern states. The snow plough upon the railways and 
highways is in frequent use. Parts of the northern states 
show from go to 120 days with snow cover. Only small 
areas in the northern half of the country show less than 
30 days of whitened surface. For substantially the same 
region the minimum average snowfall is above 20 inches, 
ranging up to 80 inches along the upper Lakes and in 
northern New York and New England. In the Adiron- 
dack Mountains is an area of 150 inches, surpassed only 
in the northern Rockies and northern Cascades. Thus 
northern winters feed the rivers and supply vast possi- 
bilities for power, irrigation and navigation. 

Climatic Provinces.—Climatologists have distinguished 
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five regions in the United States. Each is vast, varied 
and capable of much subdivision, but in each province 
there are common traits which give a fair measure of 
unity. A brief description of each province as it follows 
will gather up regionally some of the leading facts already 
set forth in other relations. 

Eastern Province.-—Here is included all the territory 
east of the one hundredth meridian, save a belt along the 
Gulf. The rainfall is above 20 inches and is, save for 
exceptional seasons in some places, adequate for crops. 
Conditions are continental, and there is little oceanic 
effect, even the western Atlantic water areas having partly 
a continental climate. There are sharp contrasts in this 
province between north and south, with high winter 
gradients and much control from Canada and the Gulf. 
It is dominated by cyclonic movements and subject to 
sudden changes of moisture and temperature. Perhaps 
no area of equal size in any other continent has so great 
a volume of utility for our kind. _- 

Compared with the rest of the United States this area 
has vastly the greater share of people, of the products 
of the soil, of manufactures, of cities and thetransporta- 
tion net. It is in some large ways like that northern 
Europe from which the bulk of the people derive their 
origin. 

Gulf Province—Here is a long and irregular belt of 
territory which is southern in latitude, high in tempera- 
ture and oceanic in its type of climate. The rainfall is 
high, it is out of the storm tracks of the West and North 
and uniformity rules. Snow is uncommon, but disastrous 
frosts sometimes occur. Life is here less stimulating, 
but out-of-door activity is possible throughout the year. 
It is less a land of cotton than of more special crops, rice, 
cane, fruits and vegetables. 

Plains Province.-—The student will recall the Great 
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Plains from the foregoing chapter. It is the vast plateau 
sloping upward to the Rocky Mountain front. It is high 
and dry, having precipitation below 20 inches. There 
is much wind, and sunshine prevails. The farmer relies 
on grazing, dry farming and, in places, irrigation. The 
climate is thoroughly continental, with high and wide 
_ barriers shutting away the ocean, with hot days, cool nights, 
dry air and rapid evaporation. Cyclonic movements are 
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Fic. 10.—Cuimatic Provinces. 


not so strong as in the East, but “ blizzards ” reveal the 
full force of wind, driving snow and biting cold. Chinook 
winds may cause unwonted warmth as they blow down 
from the mountains on the west. 

Plateau Province.—This is the region of great general 
altitude, with lofty mountains, high and wide plateaus 
and deep valleys. Variety in physiographic conditions 
leads to a patchy distribution of heat, of rain, of forests 
and of irrigation. Mineral deposits disregard climate in 
their distribution and have had large influence on the 
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centres and activities of man in this province. Many of 
the National Forests and most of the federal irrigation 
projects are in this province. Large areas of rocky sur- 
face and waterless desert are irreclaimable, but perform 
their service to humanity in other ways. 

Pacific Province —We may call this oceanic, but quali- 
fied by large differences within small areas, and by im- 
portant effects of diverse latitudes. It has the climate of 
the western edge of Europe, but this does not carry far 
from the sea. The temperature gradients are small, 
between north and south, the temperature decrease from 
San Diego to Sitka in Alaska being less than 1° for a 
degree of latitude throughout the entire year. Summer 
winds from the sea cool the coast lands, while intense heat 
prevails beyond the Coast Ranges within a short distance. 
The areas of highest rainfall and of lands that are useless 
without irrigation lie in this long, narrow, but inclusive 
province. 

Climate and Man.—The influence of climate upon 
human life in the United States offers a vast field, which 
is quite beyond the scope and limits of this chapter. The 
author is not impressed by attempts to give ‘cartographic 
expression to the distribution of pale The 
standards of civilization are infinitely various and _ its 
definition elusive. Many nationalities and the many eras 
_of history can make out a good case for their own diagnosis 
of what constitutes civilization. The mental, moral and 
spiritual factors which enter into it are quite imponder- 
able. The hereditary, racial and historical influences are 
not subject to statistical measurement. The evaluation of 
these elements is peculiarly difficult in a land so young 
as America. ‘The physical factors other than climate enter 
largely into the problem. The personal opinions and 
limitation of knowledge of so-called experts introduce 
every sort of doubt and error into any graphic representa- 
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tion, and many limited areas of all that is best in human 
life are hidden by loose generalization. Mappers tend 
to map, not civilization, but industrialism and dense popu- 
lations—in short, Kultur—rather than the best and highest 
in human life. 

The therapeutic and recreational values of climate offer 
a surer field for geographic discussion. But even here 
the fact of a change of total environment, the escape from 
the routine and friction of home, are quite as significant as 
climate. It is true that we seek relief from heat by going 
where it is cool and we escape the rigours of winter by 
going where it is warm. But the ocean, apart from its 
coolness, the lake regardless of its surrounding tempera- 
ture, the uplift of mountain scenery, the orange orchard 
as a relief from the wheat field, the purity of the wilder- 
ness and the absence of men, the escape from the 
smoke and the rush of cities—all these are quite as 
significant as the factors of climate, taken by and of 
themselves. s 

Both the East and the West, by their range of tem- 
peratures, the reliefs of the land and the presence of the 
sea, are more available than the lowland interior. An 
exception is found among the northern lakes, great and 
small, and in the forested highlands of the upper lake 
region. On the Atlantic side are the mountains, glacial 
lakes and seashores of New England and New York, 
sought in large part for the cooler temperatures of 
summer. From New York to the Carolinas are inter- 
mediate goals of rest and diversion. Atlantic City, New- 
port News, Old Point Comfort, Asheville in the Appala- 
chians, and many others, are places of year-long resort, 
where winter and summer are mild. Here the northerner 
finds relief from extreme cold in winter and the southerner 
escapes from tropical heat. Florida is more and more 
crowded by the hundreds of thousands who seek a com- 
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plete change from the snows and zero records of the 
northern states. 

The West in turn has more pronounced environments 
of atmosphere and scenery. We need but name here the 
tubercular patients who seek the dry air and altitudes of 
Colorado, New Mexico and Arizona, or the throngs drawn 
by the frosty nights and unusual natural features of the 
Yellowstone and other national parks in the northern 
mountains. California is the western rival of Florida in 
her attraction of the invalid, the aged, the tourist and the 
permanent settler, by her varied climate. Here are pre- 
vailing sunshine, mild winters, cool summers, the seashore, 
the high mountains and great forests, perhaps the largest 
variety of climatic and scenic conditions which any 
American state affords. More and more, Americans are 
adjusting their movements to climatic conditions. 

The indirect effects of American climates are many and 
profound. Some phases of this influence will appear in 
the chapter on agriculture. Perhaps nowhere else in the 
world have such intensive and effective efforts been made 
to create an artificial climate in homes as in the cold 
American North. European critics of American over- 
heating are sometimes correct in their conclusions, but 
they seldom understand what our climate requires in the 
way of central heat. In the South of the old time, 
spacious mansions and large and lofty porches were natural 
evolutions. The home, unless of the rich, in New York 
or North Dakota, must be small and compact enough for 
ready heating. ‘The rambling bungalow is suited to the 
sunshine and warmth and flower gardens of the Pacific 
coast. After all it must be said, in justice to those who 
face the extremes of our northern climate, that perhaps 
nowhere else are so many sleeping-porches, sun rooms 
and open balconies, in constant summer and winter use. 

The effect of climate on American physique and tem- 
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perament requires not a paragraph, but ample research 
and full exposition. Charles Kingsley, visiting America 
in 1874, was warned by Mr. Longfellow not to let our 
climate tempt him to overwork. Later, in New York, 
Kingsley wrote, “One cannot do as much here as at 
home. One can go faster for a time but one gets ex- 
hausted sooner.” Writers often refer to the stimulus of 
our climate. Whether this, in the course of generations, 
means gain or loss of human well-being may be a ques- 
tion not now susceptible of an answer. 
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CHAPTER IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 


Growth of Population—The areal movement from east 
to west was set forth in a general way in Chapter 1. We 
turn now to numerical growth. At the first census, in 


1790, the total fell a little under 4,000,000. 
the number was well toward 106,000,000. 


In 1920 
The growth 


for each decade is shown in the accompanying table. 


Increase over Preceding Census. Der cent of nicreaee 
Census Year Population. with correction for 
Number. | Per Cent. pa ni ade = 
1920 105,710,620 | 13,738,354 | 14°9 14°9 
IgIO 91,972,266 15,977,691 21°0 21°0 
FCO 759945575 13,046,861 207 207 
1890 62,947,714 12,791,931 255 25°5 
1880 50,155,783 11,597,412 30°1 26°0 
1870 38,588,371 7,115,050 22°6 26°6 
1860 31,443,321 8,251,445 | 35°6 35°6 
1850 23,191,876 6,122,423 | 35°9 35°9 
1840 17,069,453 45,203,433 | 32°7 32°7 
1830 12,866,020 3,227,567 | 33°5 33°5 
1820 9,638,453 2,398,572 | 33° 3371 
1810 7,239,881 1,931,398 | 36°4 364 
1800 5,308,483 1,379,269 | 35°1 35°71 
t799 33929,214 = = 


Looking, however, more in the large, we observe that 
when sixty years were gone, in 1850, there were 
64 
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23,000,000 people, nearly a sixfold increase. If we come 
to 1900, there were 76,000,000 inhabitants, more than a 
threefold growth in the half-century. Thirty millions 
were added in the last score of years here recorded. At 
this point several things claim attention. The first 
4,000,000 lived on 400,000 square miles. Almost a half- 
million of other square miles then belonged to us by 
treaty with Great Britain, but had not enough people to 
make it worth while to find and count them. There 
now live on the 400,000 square miles 45,000,000 people, 
while the other 2,688,000 miles of our present territory 
now hold the remaining 60,000,000 of American citizens. 
Thus we see, what we shall see again—our boundaries 
have gone westward faster than our people. 

The next point of emphasis is that every decade has 
shown a. larger total increase, but a smaller percentage 
of increase. We go up in the number column of the 
table and down in the percentage figures as we pass from 
1790 to 1920. The growth in the last ten years was 
more than three times the population of 1790, but the 
percentage of growth was the lowest yet recorded. 

Down to 1860, each census had shown a percentage in- 
crease of a third, approximately. Hence it was thought 
that here was a lasting scale of increase for the United 
States. Abraham Lincoln, in a message to Congress, in 
the last year of his life, looked forward to 1920 as 
showing a population of 187,000,000. Other prophets 
have gone farther astray than he. ‘The law of a diminish- 
ing rate of increase as a country grows older has not been 
rightly taken into account. Free land has disappeared, 
machinery has multiplied production and standards of 
living have improved. 

The first decline was in the decade of the Civil War, 
reported in 1870. Since 1880 the drop has been pro- 
gressive except from 1900 to 1910. Here a small rise 
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is due to the vast number of immigrants arriving in that 
decade. The ten years in which the World War came 
show a strong drop in the rate of growth. This was due 
in part to the pause in immigration. Europe was keep- 
ing its people at home to fight, and calling back its sons 
from across the seas. America was putting up the bars 
to check an alien flood that would follow the war. 
Apart from war, the United States was studying itself, 
its institutions and its would-be citizens, and deciding 
against the fallacy of the melting-pot. 

America’s loss of life through the casualties of war 
was small, and her loss through hardship at home was 
negligible. Nevertheless the costs of war, the segregat- 
ing of 4,000,000 men under arms and the absence of 
2,000,000 of them in Europe, checked the birth-rate. 

Trustworthy data available since 1920 lead to: the con- 
clusion that at the beginning of 1924 our population was 
nearly 113,000,000. The declining death-rate, with 
growing efficiency in the conserving of health, is believed 
to be a factor, probably a permanent and growing factor, 
in multiplying our numbers. 

Distribution of Population —-Some of the causes which 
put people where they are, are obvious, but it is not easy, 
perhaps not possible, to record, certainly not to measure, 
all the influences that control distribution. Some of these 
are: soil, climate, relief, useful minerals, conditions of 
manufacture and transportation, and antecedents of race 
and of historical movement. All these factors are richly 
exhibited in the United States. 

The diversities of America are nowhere more sharply 
shown than in the crowding and scattering of the people. 
The dry half of the United States has one in ten of our 
people. ‘The wet half has the other nine. The wet half 
has the lower altitudes, the higher average temperatures, 
the greater share of coal and iron, has been much longer 
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settled and is nearer the markets of Europe. If we 
divide not in the middle, or on the one hundredth meridian, 
but along the Mississippi River, east of it are three-tenths 
of the land and seven-tenths of the people. Go 1,700 
miles from the great river to the Pacific Ocean and the 
average density is less than 15. 

Contrast the diversities of the three major regions. 
The northern states, including only those east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, have nearly one-half of the people, or 
one-seventh of the area. The southern states, likewise 
including only those east of the Mississippi, have not 
far from one-fifth of the people, on about one-seventh 
of the land. The age of settlement is quite as great for 
one section as for the other. West of the Mississippi 
are more than two-thirds of the land, and less than one- 
third of the population. If we take the western two- 
fifths of the land, the “ West,” as we should use that 
term, the Mountain and Pacific States, we find one-twelfth 
of the people. And finally, the Mountain States, eight 
in number, have, on almost a third of our land, but one 
in thirty-one of our people. 

Both the British and American student will find some 
comparisons useful. Great Britain as a whole in 1921 
showed a density of 389, while the average for the United 
States was 35.5. England in 1921 had 701 people on 
the average mile, while Rhode Island, our densest state, 
counted 566. Neither England nor Rhode Island is full, 
for the wooded and rocky wilderness in America’s smallest 
state is about as bare of homes as the moors of Devon- 
shire. Scotland in 1921 showed a density of 160, or, 
if we exclude her inland waters, of 164. The Middle 
Atlantic States, with their innumerable and vast cities 
and villages, showed but 222. 

Wales in 1921 had 295 as the density figure. Only 
four of our states were at the last numbering more thickly 
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peopled, despite the large share of mountain country in 
Wales. Ireland tells the same story. Having poured 
out into America more people than she possesses to-day, it 
is still true that only one state group has now a greater 
density, and that group contains New York, Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and a dozen other cities rang- 
ing from a hundred thousand to a half-million people. 

Taking a still more localized comparison, the western 
two-thirds of the United States show much smaller 
densities than the county of Inverness, or of Ross and 
Cromarty, with their small towns, scattered fields, stray 
shepherds and lonesome moors. Area for area these 
pieces of Scotland have five to one, when compared with 
the Mountain States of America. Nevada is the state of 
most scattered peopling. Here are 109,000 square miles, 
a land more than half the size of Francé, supporting less 
than 80,000 persons, the density being a fraction of one. 
The population is less than that of Utica, Fort Wayne, 
or Oklahoma City in America, or of ‘York, Bournemouth 
or Wigan in England. The state was admitted during 
the Civil War, to produce a needed majority in Congress. 
There is little water for irrigation and the diminutive 
population has been stationary, or has fluctuated somewhat 
as mining centres have risen and declined. 

Following what has been said, an inspection of the map 
(Fig. 11) brings out important generalizations. Eight 
states show a density above 90. Southern New England, 
the Middle Atlantic Group, and Ohio and Illinois are in 
this class. In them is a vast preponderance of American 
manufacturing. Most remaining states east of the Mis- 
sissipp! River fall between 45 and 90. One state beyond 
the river, Missouri, is in this class. Texas, greater than 
any country of Europe save Russia, stands at about 18, and 
ranks in total population with Bulgaria or Greece. All 
the Mountain States except Colorado fall below six in- 
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habitants to the square mile. In area and variety of 
surface it is reasonable to compare the country with all 
Europe, and the ratio is less than one to three. The 
American domain has so much arid land that the European 
density may never, in future progress on both continents, 
be attained here. . 

Urban and Rural Populations —Urban dwellers, in the 
usage of the Census, are those who live in centres of 2,500 
or more people. The limit is arbitrary, but some figure 
must be chosen. It may be assumed that few people in 
towns of this size derive their living directly from the 
land. In 1790 Philadelphia was the largest American 
city and contained 42,000 people. The nation was rural. 
Now it is more than half urban. The modern era of 
mechanical industry and transportation has brought con- 
centration, as in other lands. The change has gone on 
swiftly since 1880. . 


1880 . ; _ 26.6 per cent. urban 
I9IO - 45.8 yy ) 
1920 - $5I4 5, 55 eee 


We are crowding the cities. In whole states and in 
hundreds of counties the rural population is either declin- 
ing actually, or increasing more slowly than the urban 
groups. There is a “ back-to-the-country ”? movement. 
Automobiles, good roads, telephones and the radio have 
increased the attractions of country life. Tractors, trucks 
and electrical devices, in the field, the house and the barn, 
have modified the requirement of physical toil. Men 
of training have become crop producers, particularly in 
special agriculture. But the training and the machine 
which attract to the land, reduce the number of labourers 
required to bring up the fruits of the soil. Many express 
their love of the country by living in suburban districts, 
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or more remote summer homes, not, however, withdrawing 
from the urban class. 

With the filling of the national domain and the ex- 
haustion of free land, recent trends of population have 
not been primarily westward as throughout the nineteenth 
century. After 1900 (Rossiter, Bibliography) isolated 
developments in various sections led to local movements 
of concentration. Examples cited are: irrigation enter- 
prises, the settlement of Oklahoma, orcharding in the 
North-west and oil and mining operations in the South- 
west. The current exploitation of Florida, the swift 
growth of Birmingham as an iron centre and the doubling 
of the population of Detroit by the automobile industry 
are further examples of a tendency which received 
powerful impulse during the war, despite all the 
pressure for food production that characterized that 
period. 

The urban movement is largest in the north (Fig. 13), 
where the railway net is close, where manufacturing is 
concentrated and where special agriculture caters to the 
city. Here are more than half the cities of more than 
100,000 people, and about two-thirds of the centres rang- 
ing from 25,000 to 100,000. The northward migration 
of the negro is another example of special movements. 
It was due to the need of labour in the North, when in- 
dustry was depleted for the military camp, and when the 
immigration of the foreign labourer was held in check. 
The negro was urbanized by going in many cases from 
the southern farm to the northern city. 

The sectionalizing of the urban tendency will be shown 
by noting conditions in several states. Massachusetts is 
one of the leading manufacturing states. Of about 
4,000,000 population, scarcely more than one in twenty 
is a rural resident. In a score of years the urban popu- 
lation has grown by more than a million, while the rural 
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element has fallen off many thotisand. In Rhode Island 
the disparity is even greater, one in forty being rural. 
Connecticut, also dense with industry, does better, city 
outnumbering country by not more than two to one. New 
York, with more than 10,000,000 people, is urban to the 
extent of more than 8,000,000. The urban increase in 
twenty years has been over 3,000,000 and the rural decline 
175,000. Of 1,000 cities and townships in the state, about 
three-fourths, including five cities, declined in population 
in that period. Thus the greater cities are the powerful 
magnet, and New York most of all, because it is New 
York. To this is added the fact that immigrants arrive 
mostly at that port, and tend to linger, to associate with 
their racial kindred already concentrated there. This 
influence in lesser degree affects most of the large indus- 
trial centres of the North. 

Illinois is a prairie state, and we might think it rural, 
but it is dominated by one great city, has many other 
centres of considerable size and is more than two to one 
urban, with an actual rural decline in past years. lowa 
is also prairie and has no great cities. No other state, in 
proportion to its size, approaches it in agrictltural pro- 
duction, and, barring an occasional period of agricultural 
depression, no other state makes a stronger appeal to 
country life. The majority of the people are rural, but 
even here the rural decrease in the first twenty years of 
the century has been important. 

Two examples are taken to show how the South contrasts 
with the North. Georgia is an old state, one of the 
original thirteen. Its largest city has less than a quarter 
of a million, and three-fourths of all the people live in 
a rural environment. Yet even here a small rural in- 
crease has been accompanied by a doubling of urban popu- 
lation in twenty years. In Mississippi, cities are few and 
small. Six out of seven people are rural, there is a rural 
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increase and, as in Georgia, the urban increase shows 
double the figure of 1900. 

The urban residents of California are twice the number 
of rural people. Both classes have grown rapidly, even 
the rural population showing 50 per cent. increase in 
twenty years. Here we observe not so much migration 
from country to city, for people from other states have 
thronged into California, drawn by mild climate, tropical 
fruits, flowers, rugged shores, lofty mountains and the 
thrill of business opportunity. To work, to retire from 
working, to win health, to be amused—such are the 
mingled motives that have changed the population of a 
great and varied state, have filled its cities and watered 
its deserts. In Oregon and Washington, conditions are 
similar but less pronounced than in California. 

The Mountain States alone show greater rural than 
urban growth. They are away from the sea, far from 
markets and have few manufactures and less trade than 
the coastal and the older states. Seen in summary, urban 
growth is speedy in the North, is increasing in the country 
strongholds of the South, is dominant on the Pacific coast 
and yields to rural ascendance only in the highlands of 
the western interior. The status of the several common- 
wealths is graphically exhibited in the map, Fig. 12. 

Major Cities—We choose the arbitrary limit of 
250,000, knowing well that a centre falling under this 
figure may commercially, or in other ways, surpass some 
that rise above it. There were twenty-five such com- 
munities in 1920, but several have since come into this 
class and a few are so near it that a few months or a 
year may at any time qualify them for this rank. 

More significant to the geographer is the relation of 
these cities to land and water. We classify as coastal, 
Great Lake and river cities. On the Atlantic are Boston, 


New York, Jersey City, Newark, Philadelphia and Balti- 
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more. The only Gulf port of this order is New Orleans, 
which we class as a marine city despite its hundred-mile 
passage to the Gulf. The Pacific ports are Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, also on the lower course of a 
great river, and Seattle. The ranking of these ports is 
deferred to the chapter on commerce. We have here 
space for the briefest reference to environmental condi- 
tions. New York is the product of an unusual harbour 
site, the tidal Hudson and the most open of the Appala- 
chian passes, giving the interior plains of America the 
status of a hinterland to the metropolis. Newark and 
Jersey City are appendages of New York, not officially of 
it because of an interstate boundary. Boston serves the 
well-defined geographic unit of New England. Phila- 
delphia has Pennsylvania as its feeder, and by the great 
Pennsylvania Railway system secures a_ considerable 
volume of interior trade. Baltimore, although close to 
the northern border, relates itself more to the South, but 
by trunk lines keeps its hold on thesOhio and Mississippi 
Valleys. All these ports have thrived on the east and 
west lines of communication which for generations have 
defied the Appalachians and sent the products of the in- 
terior and the West along the most direct line toward 
Europe. New Orleans, which has immensely extended 
its local facilities for commerce, must become the gateway 
of much of the trade that will flow down the open course 
of the Mississippi River and its bordering plains. The 
Pacific ports are keen rivals for the trade of the Orient, 
and the more northerly of this group claim the advantage 
of shorter routes to Asia. Seattle in particular commands 
the important route to Alaska. Providence, in Rhode 
Island, and Oakland, in California, may at any time be 
numbered in this class of coastal cities. 

Six cities of the first class are on the shores of the Great 
Lakes, or rather on the shores of two of them which fal] 
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in the east-by-west trunk route of continental movement. 
Lake Ontario has no great city on the southern shore 
because Niagara cuts off the otherwise near water approach 
to the Hudson. Lake Huron is on the lake route of 
heavy freights, but has no significant hinterland of her 
own and no large city. Lake Superior has one of those 
exceptional communities which excel in activity rather than 
in numbers—that is, Duluth, which, in tonnage, is among 
the great ports of the world. 

Lake Erie has three centres of those here noted, Buffalo 
on the east, Toledo on the west and Cleveland on the 
south shore, where iron and coal pass south and north, 
crossing the traffic between New York and Chicago. 
Buffalo is at the east end of deep-water navigation and 
is now linked with the power of Niagara. Detroit is on 
a short river, but the river has no significance save as a 
link between the adjacent lakes. It is a cross-roads city, 
standing where the lake navigation and a transcontinental 
route intersect each other, a city now in the million group 
by virtue of the automobile industry. 

The remaining two cities are on Lake Michigan. 
Milwaukee is the metropolis of a great state and a link 
between the North-west and the East. Chicago has the 
most compelling conditions of growth of any Lake city, 
standing where most men and commodities must pass on 
their way between the East and the West, and being in 
immediate relation to the largest and richest of lowland 
areas. 

A dozen centres are not on bodies of water. We have 
called them river towns, but for some this is not strictly 
appropriate. Thus, Rochester is on the Genesee River 
in New York. The fall of the river over the Niagara 
Escarpment gave the city its initial prosperity through 
the development of power, but the river is not now an 
important element for growth. Columbus and Indian- 
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apolis are on small streams and gain their significance as 
the central cities and capitals of great states. The twin 
cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul are on the Mississippi 
River. Their position at the head of small navigation 
is not an important factor. The power of falling water, 
and the relation of the cities to Minnesota, to wheat and 
lumber and to the markets of the East—these are the 
leading influences in development. 
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Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and Louisville owe much to the 
Ohio River, as a channel of navigation, though other in- 
fluences are now more powerful. St. Louis and Kansas 
City are on great rivers, but have grown mainly through 
relation to transcontinental railroads, exchanging the 
products of East and West. Denver is on a river, but 
the river’s meaning is for irrigation, and the value of 
the site rests in its being a gateway to great mountains, 
and now the largest attracting centre of trade and of 
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the tourist between the Missouri River and the Pacific 
coast. 

Washington stands by itself, on a tidal river, but with- 
out large industries, without significant trade, a city made 
to order as a home for the Federal Government. Origin- 
ally a “ city of magnificent distances ” and of little else, it 
now belies all the early prophecies of inferiority and is 
becoming one of the great and commanding capitals of 
the world. 

Of the cities of the first order, two-thirds are in the 
northern states. About fifty other cities stand above 
100,000 in population and at least thirty of these are in 
the northern states. 

Metropolitan Districts—In many of the larger cities 
official figures do not show the importance of the places 
as centres of population and industry. Suburban cities, 
towns and densely peopled areas outside of municipal 
limits belong to the essential life of New York, Boston, 
Pittsburgh or San Francisco. All such suburban popula- 
tions within ten miles of the city limits are counted as 
parts of the metropolitan district unless the density is 
less than 150 per mile. We shall best understand by 
setting forth a number of examples. Boston city in 1920 
contained about 750,000 people. The metropolitan dis- 
trict of Boston held a population of 1,772,000. Outside 
of official Boston are more than a million inhabitants 
whose life centres in important ways in the greater city. 
Over fifty communities are included, with almost con- 
tinuous settlement from the centre of Boston outward. 
About thirty of these are cities of 10,000 to more than 
100,000 people. The people work in Boston, or in in- 
numerable factories and institutions whose centres of 
control, finance and marketing are in Boston. Even local 
workers belong to the one great community about Boston 


Harbour. 
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New York is our second example. Here we take 
figures more recent than those of 1920. Official New 
York has now about 6,000,000 people. The metropolitan 
district extends up the Hudson River, far into Long 
Island, and across the Hudson into New Jersey. The 
New Jersey suburbs of New York. cannot be taken into 
the municipality because of the intervening state boundary. 
Yet they include two cities of the first order, Newark 
and Jersey City, and many other large cities and towns. 
These people of New Jersey largely think in terms of 
New York, and belong to it in economic and other spheres 
as fully as if they ate and slept on Manhattan Island. 
The metropolitan district of New York includes not far 
from 8,500,000 residents. 

Philadelphia has 1,800,000 in the city proper, and 
2,400,000 in its metropolitan district. Pittsburgh has 
more people outside than inside and thus is virtually a 
city of 1,200,000. Chicago counts a suburban popula- 
tion of 500,000 within the limits indicated. Detroit has 
much over 1,000,000 if we include some of the greatest 
areas of the automobile industry which have not been 
annexed to the municipality. Even Providetice in Rhode 
Island counts nearly a half-million as here interpreted. 
Easy communication is diffusing over large areas the city 
populations of America. 

California affords two examples of interest. Los 
Angeles, fifteen miles from the sea, has annexed the 
“shoestring strip ” that joins her to tidewater, and con- 
structed a suitable harbour. The inside people number 
nearly 600,000, the outside people 300,000. San Fran- 
cisco, recently passed in official numbers by her southern 
rival, recovers her prestige in her metropolitan district. 
Taking in Oakland and other cities, the population centre 
of the Golden Gate, when this is written, slightly sur- 
passes Los Angeles. The race is to the swift, and, though 
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of small import to the outside observer, the victory may 
at any moment, in the rushing West, come to either con- 
testant. 

Taking the twenty largest cities in the United States, 
all gained in population during the last census decade, 
and varied from 10 to 34 per cent. in the measure of 
increase. The geographer records this simply as fact, not 
as ground for boasting. Perhaps this age cannot know 
whether the urban tendency in what has been a free and 
open continent is an aid or a menace to America’s life. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE RACIAL COMPOSITION 


In no phase of American life is the casual observer from 
Europe more likely to be deceived than regarding our 
racial origins. He sees our large cities, New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit. He does not 
see our small cities, our villages and our farms. In 
general he touches only the North and East, and knows 
not how different are South and West. An eminent 
Englishman, a man of letters, recently thus referred to 
our assuming Anglo-Saxon origin: “ When we are 
descended from Romans and Normans and Britons 
and Danes, and they (Americans). are descended from 
Irishmen and Italians and Slavs and Germans.” This, 
however true of British folk, quite fails as regards 
Americans and, so far as it is believed, puts up a barrier 
to international friendship. 

In 1910 a group of large American cities showed but 
little more than a quarter of white natives of native 
parentage. But in a large group of cities of intermediate 
rank there were more than two-fifths, and in the small 
cities, towns and rural areas, there were three-fifths. 
Now let it be remembered that these figures pertain only 
to the northern, highly industrialized section of the United 
States, where most of our alien populations are gathered. 
Another British writer mixes “the whole population of 
Europe,” adds some “ Africans, Asiatics and the like,” 
scatters the mixture over the new continent and calls it 


America. The writer fully understands that this does 
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not represent real British opinion. But how shall we 
make sure of being known in Europe, when Americans 
themselves are so often deceived? A former member of 
the American Senate, a recognized scholar in some fields, 
refers to our millions of Italian and Polish blood, and 
our tens of millions of Irish, and other tens of millions 
of German blood. 

Errors of such magnitude, so fruitful of dangerous pro- 
paganda and so destructive to international comity, 
require a sober exposition of facts. If Americans are 
different from Britons, it is not because of recent floods 
of aliens, but is due rather to the fusions of two hundred 
years and to influences of history and environment. And 
in all loose discussion, it is forgotten that for generations 
the children and the ideals of the mother country held 
the ground, established government and developed the 
principles and practices of education, religion and social 
life. Even the anti-British American is often, without 
knowing it, British in his basal ideas of life and conduct. 
In all our differences of origin, blood and circumstance, 
in the crowded zones of the East and the lonely spaces 
of the West, there has ever been a pervasive spread of 
British ideals, crossing America for three centuries. Con- 
trary to the easy assertions of some, the old stock is not 
dying out, and, under existing restrictions, is not in danger 
of being submerged. 

Americans in Colonial Times.—The careless observer 
of America forgets that practically every great nation of 
modern days is the compound of diverse racial elements 
of a bygone time. Macaulay in his sketch of English 
history, leading up to the period of his intensive studies, 
says, “In no country has the enmity of race been carried 
farther than in England. In no country has that enmity 
been more fully effaced.” Professor Fleure has referred 
to that large share of the British inheritance derived from 
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pre-Roman inhabitants, “ Who were already of many 
breeds established side by side. New-comers have been 
grafted on the stock from time to time, but the stock has 
been potent all the while.” * If it took a thousand years 
to fuse the post-Roman immigrants and an unknown period 
to amalgamate the pre-Roman tribes, we may now observe 
that the white man’s time has been short in America, to 
bring about an integrated American type. 

Here emerge principles which apply to colonial 
America. The four million people counted in 1790 were 
composité in origin, though the British element was much 
the largest. There was diversity among the Britons— 
Puritans, Cavaliers, Quakers, educated, ignorant, poor 
and affluent, men of highest character, and undesirables 
of the sola for it is a fallacy to assume that the first 
colonists were all supermen. 

Then there came Dutch, cae Swedes, Scotch 
Irish and Huguenots, and smaller groups of other 
nationalities. It must be remembered that the colonial 
stocks had, in 1790, been arriving and merging for a 
longer period than has since elapsed. 

More specific examples may now be given. ~ Manhattan 
Island, now the Borough of Manhattan, under Dutch 
rule, numbered among its people, English, Huguenots, 
Germans, Irish and Swiss. Even recently the descendants 
of Walloons and Huguenots have protested that their 
place in early New York was not duly recognized in plans 
for celebrating the three hundredth anniversary of the 
founding. It is claimed that New York to-day is quite 
as American as it has been at any time in its three cen- 
turies of history. Quoting Theodore Roosevelt, “ There 
probably has been no period in the city’s Rene: during 
which the New Yorkers whose parents were born in New 
York formed the majority of the population, and there 

* The Races of England and Wales, pp. 19-20. 
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never has been a time when the bulk of the citizens were 
of English blood.” Roosevelt himself had no English 
blood, but was a combination of Dutch, Huguenot and 
Scotch Irish. Taking the entire colony of New York, 
eight men of eminence have been named, representing 
as many nationalities in their origin. Of fifty-six signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, eighteen were not 
English. 

There were Swedes on the Delaware, and in the vicinity 
of the present Philadelphia, and several suburbs of that 
city now bear Welsh names. The Scotch Irish were 
numerous and so widely diffused that they counted almost 
five hundred settlements at the close of colonial times. 
They scattered everywhere, but more largely in the middle 
and southern colonies. There were, in lesser numbers, 
highland and lowland Scotch as distinguished from those 
of Ulster. German immigration likewise began early, 
continued long and was widespread. Germans were 
established in Pennsylvania, where they are known to this 
day as the Pennsylvania “ Dutch.” The Palatine refugees 
contributed noteworthy chapters to the early history of 
New York, and other Germans settled in New Jersey, 
Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia. 

Of all the above, other than English, the numbers were 
relatively small, but if we take into account their high 
birth-rate and the period during which they have in- 
creased, they become vastly important. Measured by the 
leadership sprung from these early men, the result is im- 
pressive. Several of the greatest figures of pioneer history 
were from the Scotch-Irish group, which has also in the 
federal period given to the nation several presidents, a 
contribution out of all proportion to its numbers. The 
late Senator Henry Cabot Lodge believed that the Hugue- 
nots in proportion to their numbers gave the American 
people more men of ability than any other race. John 
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Jay, Alexander Hamilton, John Tyler and James A. 
Garfield are cited from the field of statesmanship, Maury, 
Dana and LeConte in science, and Thoreau, Longfellow 
and Whittier among the men of letters. Here, then, we 
have an early blend, predominantly British, with important 
additions from the Continent of Europe, a formative 
type, projecting itself, in character, culture and institu- 
tions, into coming centuries. 

Immigration from 1790 to the Period of the Civil 
War.—Here we have the older immigrant stock of the 
federal period. The war and the readjustments follow- 
ing it filled the decade 1860-1870, and the consequent lull 
in immigration lasted through the financial depression 
following 1870. That the newer immigration of the past 
half-century had not begun is shown from the following 
example. The city of Cleveland in 1870 had about one- 
sixth of its present size, but showed the same total per- 
centage of foreign-born residents as to-day. These new 
candidates for citizenship consisted at that time of 
Canadians, English, Germans and Irish. To-day the 
greater groups of foreign-born, in the same ratio to the 
total population, include Czechs, Poles, Hungarians, Jugo- 
Slavs, Italians and Russians. The men of south-eastern 
Europe were not here in 1870 and of Italians there were 
barely 20,000. 

For the first thirty years of the older period, from 
1790 to 1820, the new-comers were mainly English, and 
numbered about 200,000. During that time families 
were large, and this stock has now had time to expand 
through at least four generations. It must be always 
kept in mind that these earlier groups, though small, have 
been pervasive because of time for growth. 

Irish and German immigrants began to come in numbers 
after 1820, and they hold a large place until 1860. The 
failure of the potato, and the famine consequent upon it 
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turned the westward Irish movement, after 1840, into a 
flood. In all these early decades from 1820 on, the 
Irishman was the labourer in the fields and upon the 
public works of America. He dug the ditches, the cellars 
and the canals, carried the hods, pitched the hay, cut the 
wood, and was the toiler in railway construction. This 
was true even after the Civil War and within the boy- 
hood memories of the present writer. 

Political and other disturbances in Germany about the 
middle of the last century brought in a multitude of 
Germans, seeking relief from oppressive conditions. Here 
was laid the foundation for the large fabric of German 
life that has arisen in city and country throughout the 
North. Many were south Germans, and we may simply 
observe that in the motives that brought them here and 
in their character they have in the main been loyal and 
constructive elements in American life. 

The Newer Immigration.—This belongs in general to 
the past fifty years, beginning in the “ seventies.” The 
movement from Ireland did not cease, but tended more 
to swell our city populations. The Irish as a class long 
ago ceased to be common labourers, and with increasing 
prosperity and education have taken possession of farms, 
entered business and politics and joined the professions. 

The German immigration likewise continued strong 
until 1880, and then gradually fell off. Only one million 
Germans approximately have come to America since 1890, 
a fact which at once discredits excessive statements about 
the strength of our German population, for most of the 
earlier arrivals had become quite fully assimilated. While 
they might still cherish the traditions of the Fatherland 
in their clubs, their music and their German periodicals, 
they were for the greater part loyal American citizens. 

In the decade 1900 to 1910 came the largest influx of 
aliens in our history, 8,000,000 foreigners having arrived 
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in the United States in that périod. If a man could 
support himself, was physically sound and not known to 
be of vicious character, he could come in, and before 1910 
the number reached a million a year. In 1910 about 
one American in seven was of foreign birth, a total almost 
equal to the combined populations of Belgium and Sweden. 
The foreign-born group had increased over 30 per cent 
in a single decade. The following table summarizes 
the leading facts of origin of the foreign-born in 1920: 


All countries. . RA Pars 
North-western Europe é 357945555 
Central Europe ios ge, AO es 
Eastern’ —,, ; 1,809,573 
Southern ,, ; 1,902,781 
Canada ; ge EET aR Ts 
Mexico 478,383 


The number from other sources igs>so small as to be 
negligible in a general survey. These figures no doubt 
represent the maximum number of foreign-born that will 
ever be found in the country at one time. It's appalling 
to imagine what the number might have become in a 
few years had no checks arisen. With all the restraints 
of war and of immigration law, the total of the foreign 
group had increased by 400,000 from 1910 to 1920, but 
the percentage of increase was but 2.8 per cent compared 
with 30.7 per cent for the previous period of ten years. 
While a small number of the foreign-born have survived 
from the Civil War period it is evident that most of this 
class belong to the newer immigration. 

It is significant that the Irish immigration reached its 
peak of nearly 1,000,000 in the remote decade of 1840- 
1850 and went down to less than 150,000 in the ten years 
that included the World War. German immigration cul- 
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minated between 1880 and 1890; with nearly 1,500,000, 
and fell in the last decade to a figure below 150,000. On 
the other hand, the Italian movement, negligible before 
1880, reached above 2,000,000 in 1900-1910, and Rus- 
sian immigration, likewise trifling before 1880, attained 
a maximum of 1,600,000 in 1900-1910. ‘These figures 
may be taken as generally typical for central and north- 
western Europe on the one hand, and for southern and 
eastern Europe on the other. The inferences to be drawn 
from these conditions will be taken up when the problem 
of restriction is presented. 

It is necessary to go farther, if we are to know how 
important the foreign element in our population is. Great 
numbers of native-born whites have parents who were 
both born in other lands. Still another large group are 
of “ mixed parentage,” which means that either the father 
or mother was foreign-born. After we pass these three 
classes, the foreign-born, those of foreign parentage and 
those of mixed parentage, we come.to others who have 
been native-born for two generations—that is, their foreign 
origin goes back to their grandparents. 

The total number of native whites of mixed or foreign’ 
parentage was in 1920 somewhat over 15,000,000. This 
total, with the actually foreign-born, brings close to 
30,000,000 the sum of those who were foreign or are 
not far removed from their foreign origin. Before we 
conclude that the nation is hopelessly alienized, several 
facts of nationality must be noted. Large numbers are 
of racial kin to the older American stocks from northern 
and central Europe, and have thus been easily assimilable. 
Nearly a million of our foreign-born are English, a quarter 
of a million are Scotch, over a million are Irish, many 
more than a million are Scandinavian and nearly a half- 
million come from the Low Countries and from France 
and Switzerland. Of Germans the number is not quite 
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one and three-quarter millions, a figure which is its own 
comment on the exaggerated opinions of recent years about 
German strength in America. It is forgotten that the 
Germans of the older immigration have given us a vast 
number of descendants, who count as of German blood, 
but are loyally and solidly American in feeling and in 
action. 

In the same manner, alarmist views of our alienization 
fail to take account of vast throngs of descendants of those 
English and Irish who came to America during the first 
sixty years of the last century. It may be added that 
the number of German-born declined a million and a 
quarter from 1890 to 1920. 

Numerical Strength of the Descendants of Americans 
counted in 1790.—The cheerful opinions expressed in 
the last paragraphs are confirmed when we see how the 
stock of 1790 has persisted. Before giving the con- 
clusions of Census statisticians on this head we may cite 
the opinion of a distinguished sociologist * that a fourth 
part of our American blood comes from the twenty 
thousand English Puritans who came to Massachusetts 
and Connecticut between 1618 and 1640. John Fiske 
confirms this startling view when, writing thirty years ago, 
he believed that one-fourth of our people in 1890, or 
20,000,000, were descended from the New Englander 
of 1640. 

Few errors are more commonly spoken and written 
than this, that the old stock is dying out, that “ race 
suicide ” is destroying it, while our lands are covered and 
our society engulfed by aliens. If we are sceptical con- 
cerning the assertions of New England continuity, as given 
above, we turn to the records of the Census, whose studies 
have now for many years been directed to this aspect 
of our population. The problem is to determine the 

* Professor E. A. Ross, in What 1s America ? p. 3. 
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“numerical importance of descendants of white persons 
enumerated at the first census.” Now these descendants 
are in many cases the products of intermarriage between 
old stock and later immigrants—that is, they are but frac- 
tional offspring of the 1790 stock. Hence the words 
“ numerical importance ” of the pure descendants plus the 
fractional descendants, if we may use this expression. 

The census experts find ways by which they can safely 
compute the number of survivors of this older citizenship. 
Thus the old white stock stood as follows in the last three 
census years: 


1900. .  37)290,000 
I9QIO. ; . 42,420,000 


1920. : . 475330,000 


If we now leave out of reckoning our people of colour, 
we find that the 47,300,000 offspring of the old Americans 
of the opening of the federal era make up almost exactly 
one-half of our white population. If we add to these 
the highly similar and desirable elements of later incom- 
ing, we see how far we are from being a hopeless hodge- 
podge of humanity and we may silence the alarmist cry 
that our old stock is disappearing. There are at any 
time ten millions more of it than when the boy now 
in the university was an infant, for the rate of increase 
of the older population is from 11 to 12 per cent every 
ten years. 

It is true that this increase is shared differently in 
several regions. New York, or Massachusetts, or indeed 
most of the North, is much more alienized than the South. 
Nine southern states have received so little immigration 
that their white increase is practically all of the original 
citizens. North and South Carolina may be taken as 
examples. With a total of more than 4,000,000 people, 
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the foreign-born of the two states number less than 14,000. 
Texas is the only Southern state having an impressive 
number of foreigners, and here we have not an influx 
from Europe, but a quarter of a million of Mexicans 
arrived across the Rio Grande. The South has its 
problem, but that problem is not the foreigner. 

Distribution of the Alien Population—The leading 
fact here has been set forth in observing the striking differ- 
ence between the South and the North. In the South 
as a whole the share of foreign-born ranges from I to 4 
per cent of the total population, and this applies to 16 
out of our 48 states. The West has a large contingent 
of those of alien birth, but in smaller percentages and 
vastly smaller in actual numbers than is true in the 
Northern states. 

That we may not seem to minimize the seriousness of 
our alien problem and that we may exhibit our racial con- 
trasts in their most startling form, let us examine the 
make-up of some of our industrial cities and most crowded 
states. We will first take New York City. Here, as we 
have seen, are at close range more than 8,000,000 people. 
Here is the greatest doorway of immigration in any land. 
In the single year of 1906 there came into this port 
880,000 immigrants. These people in great numbers 
stop with relatives or national brethren and swell the 
foreign colonies of the great city. There were in New 
York of foreign-born, in 1920, about 200,000 Germans, 
about the same number of Irish, nearly 400,000 Italians 
and nearly 500,000 Russians. It is significant, however, 
than in 1910-1920 the New Yorkers of foreign birth in- 
creased less than 100,000, while in the previous decade 
the increase was nearly 700,000. ‘The city is now grow- 
ing much more rapidly than its alien population. Another 
fact is equally important. The Borough of Manhattan 
is the oldest, most congested and socially the most menac- 
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ing part of the city. Here the foreign-born increased 
more than 300,000 in the first ten years of the century 
and decreased 166,000 in the next decade. 

It is undeniable that a stranger reading the business 
signs of two or three miles of lower Broadway would 
say this cannot be an American city., In fact slightly over 
2,000,000, or more than every third person in the New 
York municipality, were born on foreign soil, and more 
than 2,000,000 have either foreign or mixed parentage. 
There are left of native whites of native parentage some- 
what more than a million. It may seem daring to assert, 
in the face of all this, that New York is not so swamped 
by foreign life as the figures seem to prove, that to one 
who knows it well, its past, its present, its spirit, its activi- 
ties and its place in the national life, it is still an American 
city. Its problems are difficult, but they promise solution. 

We take a smaller but highly important seaboard city, 
Boston. The city proper records three-fourths of a 
million people. Almost one-thirdsof these are of alien 
birth, the Irish leading, then following in about equal 
numbers, the Canadians, the Russian-Lithuanian and the 
Italian groups. Here too the aliens raised their total 
almost 50,000 from 1900 to 1910, but fell off slightly 
from 1910 to 1920. It should not be overlooked that 
one in six of these aliens is a Canadian, and, let it be 
noted, not Canadian French. Many of the latter are 
in New England, but they are a very small group in 
Boston. 

The city of Cambridge, which joins Boston across the 
Charles River, is chiefly known as the home of Harvard 
University. That it fully shares the characteristics of the 
greater city in these later years of industrial growth is 
shown in the presence, in a place no longer marked by 
academic seclusion, of 31 per cent of foreign-born. Cam- 
bridge also shows a marked increase in the first decade and 
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a considerable drop in the second ten years. Fall River 
in Massachusetts, dense with industries, has about 33 per 
cent of foreign-born people by the Fourteenth Census, 
while ten years ago 50 per cent marked the share born 
on foreign soil. 

An example of much interest is found in central New 
York, the city of Utica, in its origin and for the greater 
part of its history a veritable colony of conservative New 
England. It is a town of tall trees, lawns, gardens and 
individual homes. By 1910 its population of 74,000 in- 
cluded an Italian city of 7,000 born by the Mediterranean, 
and among the 28 per cent of aliens were about 2,600 
Russians. There were but 34 per cent of native whites 
with native parents. Ten years later the aliens had 
slightly increased in numbers, but formed a smaller share 
of the total. The city grew much more rapidly than its 
alien population. The Russian group had declined, but 
Poles are numerous, and the Italian colony has grown by 
like attracting like. 

Buffalo has long been known as containing many Ger- 
mans. But, as might be inferred from facts already given 
on immigration for the country in general, the native-born 
Germans of Buffalo have decreased almost by half in 
the last two census periods. The Polish, Italian and 
Russian groups have increased, the Irish have declined and 
the English and Canadians have almost maintained their 
numbers. 

Cincinnati has also been a centre for Germans, but the 
twenty years with which we are now dealing saw them 
drop from 38,000 to less than 18,000. It is of course 
to be remembered that the offspring of early German 
settlers there is numerous and important, but it is a sur- 
prising fact that this city of 400,000 people recorded in 
1920 only 43,000 of foreign birth. 

The city of Chicago has attracted large numbers from 
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foreign lands. About 800,000, or approximately 30 per 
cent of the population, are of alien birth. The Polish, 
Russian and German groups are the largest, each being 
above 100,000. As in Buffalo and Cincinnati, the Ger- 
mans have declined, as is true of at least two other places 
of a large German element, Milwaukee and St. Louis. In 
the country as a whole, people of German birth have de- 
clined 1,000,000 in twenty years. Minneapolis has about 
45,000 of Scandinavian birth. The entire stock of this 
origin is of course much larger than this. The city 1s 
central to a large region, including Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and the Dakotas, which has seen a great influx from these 
northern countries of Europe. They are, however, much 
more largely rural than most foreign groups, having been 
drawn to this country by the lure of rich and free land. 
Being near the northern border, Minneapolis has a con- 
siderable number of Canadians. The same is true of 
Buffalo, Detroit, Duluth, Spokane and Seattle. 

Turning to the South, Baltimore alone of its large 
cities has many foreigners, being near the northern border. 
Atlanta, however, far south, a city of rapid industrial and 
commercial growth, has less than one in forty of alien 
origin. Birmingham, the great southern centre of iron, 
likewise Nashville, the capital of Tennessee and a centre 
of education and of the old southern life, have barely 
enough of foreign birth to make a village of moderate 
size. Some Pacific cities, especially Los Angeles, have a 
considerable percentage of foreigners, the leading con- 
tributors being, in order, Mexico, Canada, England, Ger- 
many and Russia. Japan, with over 8,000, introduces an 
element hardly found east. San Francisco is considerably 
alienized, and here the order is Italy, Germany, Ireland, 
England and Canada. No great number of Poles or 
of subjects of the old Austrian Empire go so far west. 

Three-fourths of all aliens in America were urban in 
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1920, the Germans, English and Scandinavians being 
less urban than Italians, Russians and some other nationali- 
ties. 

Restriction of Immigration—In August, 1914, the 
writer, speaking before the Oxford University School of 
Geography, asked this question: “ Will the melting-pot 
suffice? Is it big enough and hot enough to fuse the alien 
masses, run off the slag, and leave something that has 
the ring and the utility of genuine democracy? ” This 
was less than two weeks after the World War had begun, 
and no one at that time could have foreseen that this war 
would constrain the American people to return a negative 
answer to the question. 

We had known, but not so well as now, that political 
parties were swayed by the presence of large groups of 
newly arrived Europeans, that unscrupulous politicians 
were catering to the Irish vote, the German vote and the 
Italian vote. We knew that city government was specially 
corrupted in America by the presence of colonies of aliens 
who were often the innocent dupes and tools of city 
“bosses.” We did not know so well that certain elemenis 
of our citizenship would be expected to be loyal to their 
European past rather than to their American present. 
We did not realize the insidious power of some parts of 
the foreign-language press in America, or that careful 
attempts had been made to inject foreign interests into 
our education, particularly as regards the study of 
languages. 

As the war progressed we began to see that Europe 
must bear heavy burdens after it was finished and that a 
throng of her people from many countries would seek to 
emigrate that they might escape heavy taxation and other 
depressing conditions. We began to see that Americans 
were withdrawing from unskilled labour, not because it 
was regarded as in itself beneath them, but because of 
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forced association with less fortunate immigrants whose 
ideals and standards of living were far below those held 
by the humblest sons of the American lineage. But it 
must be emphasized that there is in the United States no 
general contempt for the backward alien. It is fully recog- 
nized that millions of them have become good citizens and 
that not a few have rendered eminent service to their 
adopted country. The European names that fought on 
the Western Front in Europe are one of many proofs that 
this is true. 

It is time to say, also, that Americans in their new 
views of immigration make no assertion of the superiority 
of any race or nationality. There is no national egotism 
in the minds of thoughtful students of the problem, how- 
ever much loose talk there may be about “ Anglo-Saxon ” 
superiority. And it should be observed that Latin and 
Slav were not so influential in bringing us to present views 
as were the ruling classes of central Europe, who are 
not so far from us in blood. We may sum up the Ameri- 
can conviction by saying that in its newer attitude, it de- 
mands loyalty, and reasonable health and strength of mind 
and body. i? 

Men and families who have long been submerged under 
backward or despotic governments, with minds untrained 
and bodies ill nourished, furnish more than their share 
of low-grade persons, who will be a burden on society 
and lack in the fundamental conception of citizenship in 
a free government. Some have capacity to rise, some 
have not, but even of the former class we cannot take too 
many at once. Large masses of raw human material 
cannot safely be transformed by any process known under 
the rather vague name of “ Americanization.” If we let 
in aliens that are basically inferior, the biological argu- 
ment comes into force—what goes into the social fabric 
must come out; in other words, we are dealing with here- 
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dity, and environment and training will not create power 
or efficiency. 

We recognize four influences that have favoured un- 
restricted immigration. Steamship companies in the past 
have heeded little the quality of their emigrant lists, if 
they could collect from them the cost of crossing the sea. 
Some employers of labour, even though American, as 
many steamship owners are not, demand cheap labour, 
without serious attention to its effect on the life of the 
nation. There is also a group of sentimentalists, no doubt 
now small, who hold the “asylum ” theory and believe 
our doors should be open to all. And we may suspect, 
knowing human nature, that some governments may not 
regret the withdrawal of some of the less desirable ele- 
ments of their citizenship. 

Alienism in large measures cannot fail to affect our 
total conception of common law and of fair and even 
justice. When alien peoples function in our courts, and 
judges and pleaders and jurymen are drawn more and 
more from newly arrived alien material, without any chal- 
lenge to their integrity of purpose, it is more than possible 
that they may distort our heritage of law and justice in 
accord with ingrained Latin or Slavic conceptions. These 
may not be worse than ours, but they are different, and we 
have not the same faith in them as contributing to the 
unity and safe ongoing of a free and democratic people. 
Especially is jury trial endangered. A man is judged by 
a jury of his “peers.” The jury system is imperfect 
enough at its best, but it is quite clear that an alien in 
language and in basic views of life cannot, in the short 
five years required for citizenship, become the peer of a 
seasoned American citizen or a safe arbiter of his fortune 
or his reputation. 

Americans believe that a corrupted country and an im- 
paired democracy cannot be a blessing to themselves or 
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to the world, that if the new country can in any manner 
be useful to Europe or Asia, it will not be by receiving 
their dregs, or by opening the gates to floods of their 
average life. Disclaiming all smug and egoistic notions 
of America’s “ mission ” in the world, decent Americans 
would like to keep her in line with sound traditions and 
make her in some measure a worthy example. 

In the light of facts now given it may be said in 
summary that the white population of recent foreign 
origin offers a problem that is important but far from 
hopeless, and that the conditions are less difficult than they 
were at the opening of the great war. The new-comer 
is strong in the industrial cities of the North, in mining 
regions and in localities of special farming and truck 
gardening. The alien is in smaller national groups and 
forms a smaller share of the total population in the West. 
The South is little affected by the problem except in the 
South-west, on the Mexican border. Near the northern 
border are many Canadians, and inthe border states of 
the central region both city and country have many Ger- 
mans and Scandinavians, who in greater part have been 
quite fully assimilated, and in all reckonitigs count as 
Americans. 

The immigration law now in force admits on the basis 
of percentages of those of the various nationalities that 
were present here as counted in the Census of 1890. The 
old immigration had passed its summit and the new was 
beginning to rise. It is plain therefore that the old im- 
migration stocks are and will be represented in greater 
numbers than the new. The exhaustion of free land 
about 1890, and the resulting tendency to centre immi- 
grants in the cities rather than on the farms, has been 
a silent but powerful factor in shaping American public 
opinion toward strong restriction. 

The Negro.—Before concluding this chapter, it is 
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necessary to refer, however briefly for lack of space, to 
that part of our American population which is of African 
descent. Perhaps, in the long-run, thoughtful observers 
at home and abroad attach more interest to this than to 
any other sociological question in our national life. No 
better basis of inquiry can be had than the following 
table, which gives for each census date the total number 
of negroes, the percentage of decennial increase, and the 
percentage which the negro forms of the total population. 


Census Year. | Number of Negroes. 


Percentage of Percentage of 

Increase. Total Population. 
T700%. : : 757,000 - 19°3 
1800 . ‘ , 1,002,000 32°28 18°9 
1810 . ; : 1,377,000 3 rA5 19'0 
1820 . : : 1,771,000 28°6 18°4 
1830 . : : 2,328,000 31°4 18'I 
1840 . ‘ 5 2,873,000 23°4 16'8 
1850 . : : 3,638,000 26°6 157 
1860 . : : 4,441,000 225 14'l 
1870 . : : 5,392,000 ane S| 1277 
1880 . : ; 6,580,000 22°0 ror 
18go . ; ; 7,488,000 13°5 II'9 
1900 . : : 8,833,000 18'0 11°6 
IgIo . : 2 9,827,c0o0 Diez 10°7 
1920 . : ; 10,463,131 6°5 9°9 


The growth from three-fourths of a million to more 
than ten million appears startling. But we at once see 
that with occasional variation the percentage of increase 
has progressively gone down from 32.2 in the ten years 
following the first Census, to 6.5 in the decade 1910 to 
1920. In like manner the share of the total population 
has declined from about one-fifth in 1790 to less than 
one-tenth in 1920. We do not forget that the coloured 
population has been replenished by birth only, while the 
white group has had large growth through immigration. 
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This, however, is far from telling the whole story. 
Throughout the South from 1900 to 1920 the white in- 
creased faster than the negro. There was no excep- 
tion among the states of the so-called Black Belt. Sur- 
prisingly the exceptions to this inferiority of coloured 
increase were in West Virginia, Oklahoma and Arkansas. 
West Virginia is a mountain state which has relatively 
few negroes, and was set off from old Virginia during 
the Civil War because of its union sentiments. In the 
same decade there was an actual decline of the coloured 
population in Maryland, Kentucky, Tennessee and Mis- 
souri. We may now quote in substance one of our highest 
authorities, Professor Walter F. Wilcox of Cornell Uni- 
versity, upon the census results of 1920. In the last 
census decade the negro children under five years of age 
decreased 120,000 and the white children of like age in- 
creased more than 1,000,000. “In 1920, for the first 
time, the proportion of white children to white women 
exceeded that of negro children to negro women, the 
difference being 42 per 1,000.” The negro birth-rate 
fell 17 per cent, but the white birth-rate fell but 2.5 
per cent. The decrease of the negro children under five 
was greater in the South than in the country as a whole, 
a fact not wholly explained by negro migration to the 
North. 

These are surprising facts, and show what has long been 
known to careful observers, that the negro is nowhere 
multiplying out of bounds and thus swamping the whites, 
even in the Gulf states. There are several reasons for 
this slowing in the rate of coloured increase. Education 
and responsibility bring in restriction along with higher 
standards of living. This improvement has not yet, how- 
ever, wiped out another important cause of retarded 
growth, namely, higher mortality of infants and of the 
race asa whole. In five southern states and the District 
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of Columbia, the total deaths to 100 births among the 
negroes range from 62 to 140. In the same group, the 
white deaths, per 100 births, run from 39 to 81. 

The negro is also becoming rapidly urbanized, both in 
the South and by virtue of his removal to northern centres 
of industry. Here again is a factor in the raising of 
standards of living and the decline of the birth-rate. 
Professor Wilcox risks the opinion, that the negro, form- 
ing one-fifth of our people in 1790 and one-tenth in 1920, 
will decline to one-twentieth of our total population at 
the end of this century. 

One of the most striking facts revealed more definitely 
by the last Census, but well known throughout the South 
and North by popular observations, is the migration of the 
negro in response to the industrial demands of the North. 
Outside of the southern states are now found more than 
1,500,000 negroes, or about one-seventh of their race in 
America. New York City alone had in 1920 over 
150,000. ‘The number is now in excess of that figure, 
and most of the blacks live in the Harlem district in the 
northern part of the Borough of Manhattan. Here, a 
city within a city, is the largest urban concéntration of 
this race in the world. Within twenty years they have 
taken possession, largely by purchase, of the homes, places 
of business and fine churches of what had been one of the 
attractive white residence parts of New York. They deal 
in real estate, engage in every other form of business, have 
their own theatres and enter all the professions. There 
are some West Indian negroes among the far greater 
number arrived from the South. 

This movement started during the Great War, to help 
out the depleted labour supply of the North. The negro 
has responded because he could receive higher wages than 
on the plantation, and could have better homes and a 
more varied life. He also is free from restrictions in 
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suffrage and in the use of public buildings and utilities, 
which affect him in the South. The movement has its 
problem for the South by reason of the withdrawal of 
some of the labour upon which southern life has always 
been based. 

New York has been cited as offering an example of 
negro migration. Philadelphia and Chicago are the other 
northern cities exceeding 100,000 of coloured population, 
but Pittsburgh with its steel industry and Detroit with 
its automobile factories have attracted many, as well as 
Cleveland, Indianapolis and Kansas City. Border cities 
of North and South have always had many black residents. 
Such are Baltimore, Washington, Cincinnati and St. Louis. 

Education has made uneven but vastly important pro- 
gress, supported by the interest and money of both the 
South and the North. Much property is owned and many 
newspapers are published and well supported. The ming- 
ling of the white and black races, which began through 
irregular relations in the time of slavery, is not probably 
so serious a problem as some have thought it to be. The 
conditions have been changed by emancipation and a 
nearer approach to equality between the two groups. 
Public sentiment and growing self-respect on both sides 
frown upon intermarriages, which are relatively few. 
There has been a distinct decline in the relative number 
of mulattoes to total negro population in recent years. 
This was true in every geographic division, in every 
southern state, and in all northern and western states 
save five, in all of which the number of coloured residents 
is almost negligible. 

In conclusion, we may be sure that the negro will not 
be deported, he will not be segregated on reservations, 
and he will not be amalgamated. He does not want social 
equality, in the sense usually given to that expression, but 
he desires freedom of opportunity with the whites. He 
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will be reasonably educated; negro crime and white 
vengeance are decreasing, and moral and _ intellectual 
leaders are arising in the black race. In the end, by the 
attainments of the black man and the good sense of the 
white man, the vexed questions concerning the privileges 
and rights of the negro will be peacefully solved. 
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CHAPEEK. VI 


THE FRUITS OF THE SOIL 


Tuus far we have seen what sort of a land the nation 
has, its size, its surfaces, its climate, where the people 
are, and from what stocks they come. We turn now to 
see what they are doing and how they are using the re- 
sources of their domain. The first and elemental thing 
that any nation does is to raise crops, to get as much of 
its living as it can out of its own acres. The conditions of 
physical geography flow more directly and strongly into 
the work of the farmer than into the life of any other 
class. 

A large volume could only sketch American agricul- 
ture—indeed whole libraries are already devoted to it. 
The literature of the American farm is growing beyond 
any man’s ability to keep up with it. What useful thing 
can be said in a single short chapter? No region and no 
crop can be really set forth—we must aim at a few out- 
standing things, the bird’s-eye view. England does the 
miracle of raising palm trees although she cannot mature 
maize. Her winters permit the tree to live, her summers 
do not let the cereal thrive. The United States has Eng- 
lish conditions for maize on her northern border, and 
Egyptian climate for palms in the south-west, with abun- 
dance of maize growing between the two extremes. The 
key to American agriculture as a whole is in its contrasts. 
It has the diversity of all Europe. 

Take the Mountain and Pacific states, about two-fifths 


of the country, and compare them with the other three- 
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fifths. For convenience in the tise of statistics we will 
call these three-fifths the East, though they include the 
South and run westward beyond the central meridian. 
The ratio of crop values between West and East is about 
one to nine. We have seen the reasons in the large— 
the West is higher, drier and younger. The East is low, 
wet and cool. There are 37 states in the East as above 
taken. Only three of these have less than 374 per cent 
of their land in farms, and only six stand below 50 per 
cent. In the West no state has above 374 per cent, and 
some states have less than one-eighth of their land in 
farms. The farms are small in the East, averaging below 
160 acres, but the mean acreage is above that figure in the 
West. 

Very little land in the East under reasonable care could 
fail to lend itself to tillage, pasturage or forest. Vast 
areas in the West are deserts of rock, deserts of aridity, 
lands subject to frosty nights in midsummer, and other 
lands bearing pasturage so thin that acres are needed to 
maintain a single unit of the cattle herd. Eastern agri- 
culture shows broad and almost unbroken belts of staple 
cultures running east and west following each dther from 
Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. Western tillage is vastly 
important, and often highly intensive, but is found in 
patches, where nature or man is able to bring water upon 
the fields. 

The contrasts between the northern and southern borders 
are quite as sharp as between the East and the West. But 
these contrasts follow from temperature, not from diverse 
altitudes or rainfall, or from longer or shorter periods of 
the white man’s occupation. The growing season is shut 
up to three or four months in some of the colder parts of 
our northern border. It expands as we go southward until 
we find on the Gulf border eight months or more. Here 
therefore (Fig. 8) are east and west belts of tempera- 
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ture zones. They run from the middle meridian of the 
United States to the Atlantic Ocean, uninterrupted save 
by that wedge of greater altitude and lower temperatures 
which the southern Appalachians drive in between the 
Atlantic Coastal Plain and the Interior Lowlands. The 
crop belts follow the temperature zones, and will now be 
described. They may be well named agricultural 
provinces. 

Hay and Pasture Province-—Here is a northern belt 
reaching from Minnesota to Maine. All of New England 
and New York, the greater part of Pennsylvania and Wis- 
consin, all of Michigan and half of Minnesota, belong 
here. Both general and special farming, with all northern 
crops, are found in this area, but hay, pasture and the dairy 
are increasingly dominant. The facts of nature and the 
needs of man have brought this region to specialization 
and to the closer adjustment of crops to soil and 
climate. 

New England may raise a half-million bushels of wheat 
in a season, but she must have more than 40,000,000 
bushels to feed her people. When the people were few 
she raised her own bread. She must do it, for the rail- 
ways and the Erie Canal had not come. Now she has 
neither acres enough nor Jabour enough. And if she had, 
it would not pay. It is better to get flour in Minneapolis, 
in return for shoes, thread, sheeting, watches or hard- 
ware. But there are soil products which Minneapolis and 
the Chicago meat packer and the Iowa farmer cannot 
provide. The perishable things must be produced at 
home. Almost 2,000,000 persons live in and around 
Boston. The milk routes of daily supply reach out into 
all parts of New England, and the bouldery hills that 
are almost everywhere in that land are better suited to 
pasture, silo corn and the poultry yard, than to the plough. 
Long winters put stress on every good acre of meadow and 
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silo corn, and thus the New England farmer finds his 
mission. 

In the valleys and on the coastal lowlands, where the 
cities are, special farming and market gardening meet the 
needs of the millions of people. In several regions special 
crops find place because climate and soil are suited to them. 
The Connecticut Valley is the most open and the richest 
lowland tract in New England, and raises onions in Mas- 
sachusetts and tobacco in that state and in Connecticut. 
The Aroostook region of northern Maine is perhaps the 
densest area of potatoes in the United States and the 
produce has almost a national significance. South-eastern 
Massachusetts raises two-thirds of the cranberry crop of 
the United States, because its glacial bogs, a plentiful 
supply of water and the adjacent hills of sand, furnish the 
necessary conditions for this fruit. Maine is not suited 
to dry corn, but meets an American demand by raising and 
canning large supplies of green corn. New England 
might raise all her apples and cease.to pay long-distance 
freights on the western fruit. Many rugged surfaces are 
going back to their appropriate use, the production of 
timber. Thus do transportation and the factory lead in 
the long-run to the best uses of the soil. 

Similar has been the unfolding of soil use in New 
York. In the first half of the nineteenth century it was 
the granary and the flour maker of the country. The state 
still raises wheat, but must import five bushels for every 
bushel that is home-grown. New York City, to meet its 
needs in dairy products, has reached across the state to 
the Lakes.and the St. Lawrence, as well as into New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and New England, to get its daily 
milk and cream, and its supplies of butter and cheese. 
Here Nature, with her high and cool plateaus and grass- 
lands, comes into harmony with economic necessity. Long 
Island is fast becoming a hundred-mile zone of market 
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gardens. Western New York is one of the oldest and 
largest centres of orchard fruits, and finds in the softened 
climate of the Finger Lakes and the Lake Erie shore a 
home for the grape. The plateau region of central New 
York was once the hop centre of the United States, but 
long before prohibition became law the competition of 
other substances and other regions, and the -pressure of 
the metropolis for the dairy, had reduced hop growing 
to a minor industry. 

In most parts even of these older states the traveller 
misses the garden-like perfection and full use of the 
lands that are apparent in many of the countries of Europe. 
This is not, as some might carelessly think, ground for 
criticizing the American farmer. Labour is too scarce 
and costly and land is too plentiful for a wide extent of 
intensive tillage. To trim thousands of miles of hedges, 
to thatch the grain stacks, to lay endless stone walls and 
to till intensively every refractory field, make a land 
beautiful; but these things are not, in a new and sparsely 
peopled country, economically possible. To get the 
largest soil product per man, not to wring the maximum 
from the acre, has been the imperative rule in most Ameri- 
can agriculture. But with some crops and in some places 
we are moving toward European conditions of tillage. 

Wisconsin, although much younger than New York or 
New England, has passed through the cheap-land stage 
to a reasonable harmony with the physical and human 
environment. Dane County, in which is Madison, the 
capital, is typical. Here wheat was the staple and the 
money crop until about 1870. Corn could be raised, but 
could not be taken to market. It was thought that grass 
and clover would not flourish. The winters were believed 
to be too long and severe for a profitable live-stock in- 
dustry. Hence the farmer clung to wheat, in spite of soil 
impoverishment, winter killing and poor marketing. 
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Then came diversified farming. Men came from Ver- 
mont and Ohio with sheep. Ohio men had learned to 
raise tobacco and they brought this culture with them. 
Then the farmers bought more farm animals and raised 
more corn and oats and less wheat. There was a large 
growth of the dairy, and a pound of butter was sometimes 
worth more than a bushel of wheat. Here is another 
example of social influence—Swiss immigrants moved in 
and made cheese. This industry took hold, and in the 
year of the last Census Wisconsin made 62 per cent of 
the cheese produced in the United States. 

Thus early ignorance, blind experiment, intelligence 
increased by testing, with farm knowledge diffused by one 
of the most efficient of state universities, the building of 
roads and the growth of cities—all these have worked 
together to shape the agriculture of.a commonwealth 
whose statehood and first railroad are so recent as the 
middle of the last century. 

The Spring Wheat Region.—Southern and western 
Minnesota and the eastern half of the two Dakotas are 
included here. In position we have a continuation west- 
ward from the hay and forage province, but the severer 
climate, more moderate rainfall, wide stretches of flat 
prairie and paucity of population are the factors which 
have made spring wheat and flax the leading crops. Spring 
wheat continues northward far into Canada on those great 
grain ranches which lie between the Rocky Mountains 
on the west and the rocks and forests of that wilderness 
which, on the east, stretches from Lake Superior to Hudson 
Bay. The spring-wheat area includes the wonderful lake 
silts left in the glacial Lake Agassiz along the present Red 
River Valley. 

Flax, like the spring wheat, extends into Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. It is often sown on freshly broken prairie, 
as preparatory to wheat, and is raised wholly for seed. 
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Scarcity of hand labour forbids the utilization of the fibre. 

Corn and Winter Wheat Belt.—This region, as seen on 
the map, extends from Ohio to western Kansas, with an 
outlying section between the Appalachians and the Atlantic 
coast. Americans commonly speak simply of the Corn 
Belt, and they include seven states. East of the Missis- 
sippi River are Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. West of the 
river are Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska and Kansas. The 
United States raises nearly three-fourths of the world’s 
corn, and these seven states produce more than half of 
the American crop. No other soil product in the country, 
except cotton, compares with it. 

It must not be thought that corn is limited to these 
states. It is raised northerly, but mainly as a forage 
crop. It is grown almost everywhere in the South, but is 
wholly secondary to cotton. Corn requires a mean 
summer temperature of 70° to 80° and a growing season 
of nearly five months, with plentiful rainfall. These con- 
ditions show why this grain is hardly raised at all in the 
western half of the country. Corn thrives in hot weather, 
and these central states have summer heat by day and by 
night. Perhaps no such area of fertile loams exists any- 
where else as is found here, and the surfaces everywhere 
lend themselves to machine tillage. Parts of these states, 
especially in Illinois, lowa and Nebraska, look in summer 
like a continuous cornfield. 

Corn is bulky and is not readily shipped or preserved. 
Hence most of it is turned into meat, being fed to cattle 
and swine. Such concentrated results of the cornfield can 
be shipped and marketed. The corn belt is between the 
range pastures of the West and the cities of the East. 
This fact is of the utmost importance. ‘“ Feeders” are 
brought eastward, sold to corn-belt farmers, “ finished 
off ” by grain feeding for a year or more and sold to the 
meat packer. The meat packer is inside the corn belt, at 
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Kansas City, St. Joseph, Omaha*and Sioux City. Or he 
is farther east, in East St. Louis, Chicago and Cincinnati. 
Such is the geographic procession—lean steers on the Great 
Plains, corn-belt fattening, meat packing, refrigeration, 
eastern railways, seaboard cities, Chicago, New York, 
Liverpool, Havre and the markets of Europe. 

The states of the corn belt are large growers of winter 
wheat. Iowa raises the least of the seven, simply because 
corn and live stock have been found more profitable. In 
Kansas not uncommonly wheat outranks corn and makes 
the state the largest raiser of wheat among all the states. 
Winter wheat is grown outside of the belt as drawn on the 
map. North and east it is found in Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. On the south, it is grown through 
most of Oklahoma and far into Texas. 

Another American crop belongs in the middle latitudes 
and is partly coincident with the corn belt. This is tobacco, 
of which the United States raises more than half of the 
world’s supply. Very little is grown west of the Mis- 
sissipp1 River and none at all in the western half of the 
country. The densest areas of tobacco are: first, in Ken- 
tucky, reaching over into southern Ohio and northern Ten- 
nessee; and second, in the Atlantic states from the south- 
eastern Pennsylvania to South Carolina, but most of all 
in Virginia and North Carolina. We might truly speak of 
an east and west tobacco belt, from the mouth of the Ohio 
River to Chesapeake Bay. 

The Cotton Belt.—Cotton is more nearly localized in 
a well-defined area than the crops already considered. The 
latitude limits are smaller, and within its zone one-crop 
farming has been more prevalent than in any other large 
section of the United States. We trace the belt from the 
Atlantic ocean westward. Cotton cannot safely enter a 
land having less than seven months free of frost. This 
fact and the prevalence of the tobacco crop keep it in the 
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main out of Virginia and parts of North Carolina. But 
it is strong in eastern North Carolina. Thence it skirts 
the southern Appalachians, pushes up the Mississippi 
valley in western Tennessee and thence westward through 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas, until cut off by the aridity 
of the Great Plains. On the south cotton leaves out 
most of Florida and the Gulf strip westward, because the 
climate is too wet. Thus does the crop recoil from too 
much water, too little water, and from short summers. 
Most of the cotton lands are plains, but this is not the 
critical factor. It is primarily temperature that allows 
cotton in Alabama and puts spring wheat along the Red 
River on the north. 

Cotton is “ King ” not merely because physical conditions 
are suited to it. Social and economic reasons are likewise 
powerful. In spite of some northward migration, the 
negro is still there to drive the plough, to hoe and pick and 
bale the cotton. The tendency toward diversity and local 
adjustment in southern farming will not remove from the 
plantation owner or the plantation labourer the habits of 
more than a century of growth. Moreover there is a 
powerful commercial reason for one crop in the South, 
the steady world market for a sure money crop, embracing 
two-thirds of the world’s commercial cotton. The wheat 
market of Europe may be satiated by Canada, Argentina 
or Australia, in normal times by Russia, in the days of 
the World War by ourselves; but in spite of British, Ger- 
man, French and Russian efforts to produce colonial cotton, 
the unhindered voyage of the southern cotton bale pro- 
ceeds, to Liverpool, to Havre, to Bremen, to Genoa, to 
every centre of cotton spindles in Europe. 

The cotton belt, indeed the whole South, is undergoing 
changes. Valuable as cotton is in the market, the single- 
crop plan has retarded the region. The cities have been 
few, miscellaneous manufactures small and the cost of 
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essential things fabricated in the North has been constant 
and heavy. In parts of the South the boll weevil has 
restricted cotton, enforced diversified tillage and turned 
out to be an economic blessing. Now cities are growing, 
industries are developing and a proper balance is coming 
in between the urban and rural populations. 

The Southern Coastal Belt-—Here is the most southern 
of those great parallel zones of agriculture that march 
across the eastern half of the United States. Prevailing 
high temperatures, much rainfall and plains of low altitude 
are the features of the belt. Rice is one of the main 
crops in the coastal strip of Louisiana and Texas. Flat- 
ness, swamps and facile flooding favour this crop. Nearly 
all the sugar cane grown in the United States is produced 
in the southern half of Louisiana, with scattered planta- 
tions in the other Gulf states. There is danger of 
frost even in Louisiana, but tariff protection maintains 
prices which invite the risk. Florida is the home of 
the citrus fruits, especially the orange and the grape- 
fruit. Conditions do not favour the growth of 
lemons. 

The Drainage Movement.—Here we refer not to the 
minor operations carried on by individual farmers for 
many years, but to removal of water on a large scale by 
public enterprise. Nearly all the wet lands are in the 
eastern half of the United States (Fig. 19). They 
amount to about 160,000 square miles, an area not greatly 
smaller than Sweden or Germany. Two-thirds of this 
land is actual swamp, much is subject to periodic flooding 
and a smaller total consists of tidal marshes. The wet 
lands in general belong to the flood plains of the Missis- 
sippi and of innumerable other rivers of the Atlantic and 
Gulf slopes, and to the glacial bogs of the northern states. 
As the Netherlands supports five million people on a 
small fraction of the area of American wet lands, it is 
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clear that reclamation would provide food for a large 
additional population. 

Interest in this recovery of wet lands is so recent that 
the Fourteenth Census is the first to gather drainage 
statistics. But development has been so rapid that half 
of a bulky volume of the census reports is needed to set 
it forth. Drainage laws have now been enacted in many 
states. Legislation provides for the setting up of drainage 
districts on petitions of a suitable share of the landowners, 
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and the district acts as a public corporation, making 
surveys and constructing drains, the charges being assessed 
upon all the landowners in proportion to benefits received. 
There are now many hundreds of such districts, embrac- 
ing millions of acres. The movement will grow as popu- 
lation increases and greater pressure is put upon soil 
capacity. 

Agricultural Provinces in the West.—Looking at the 
map, we see again how the prevailing lines run north and 
south, no longer east and west, as we see them east of 
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the one hundredth meridian. In all these provinces save 
one, from the Great Plains westward, the fields call for. 
more water. The Great Plains Province is the land of 
natural pasture, sparsely grassed, with irrigation mainly 
from Rocky Mountain streams. The Rocky Mountain 
Province has forests, elevated pastures and irrigated valley 
bottoms. All of the great plateau units form the arid 
Interior Province, ranging from apples and wheat in 
the North to tropical fruits in the South. On the Pacific 
are the wet North and the dry South. All these provinces 
together contribute one-tenth of the fruits of the soil 
of the entire country. But that tenth has more than 
proportionate value. Being far from the great world 
markets, much of the farm product is an imperative neces- 
sity for sustaining and developing to its highest possi- 
bilities the life of the West. 

The Watered Deserts—When we seek beginnings we 
are often lost in the twilight of history, or prehistory. 
So it is with western irrigation, for ancient dwellers in 
the dry South-west ran ditches from streams to fields. 
We do know that the Mormons, escaping from the East, 
settled by Great Salt Lake in 1847, and began what is 
said to be the “ first irrigation on a large scale by Anglo- 
Saxons.” The present writer does not assert this as surely 
true, knowing that many years ago an American engineer 
was sent from Washington to India, whose irrigation 
operations he reported voluminously to his superiors in 
America. The problem of the arid lands had, in the last 
decades of the nineteenth century, come to the front in 
America. In 1870 a colony had gone from the East and 
founded Greeley, on the South Platte River, east of the 
mountains in Colorado. This community has always 
prospered, and long ago became an agricultural and educa- 
tional centre of the West. The first canal at Riverside 
in southern California was opened in 1871 and this region 
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was transformed from a sheej pasture to a highly 
organized community in a single generation. 

As irrigation developed, laws were enacted for the con- 
trol of water rights. Different states had different laws, 
of a sort so confusing that one irrigation expert pronounced 
them beyond the understanding of a finite mind. Colorado 
took too much water out of the Arkansas River, robbing 
earlier users in the adjoining state of Kansas. This 
brought in the Supreme Court of the United States, the 
only authority that could adjudicate between states. All 
this looked toward federal irrigation. This in early days 
seemed impossible, for the populous and wet East could 
see no reason for voting money to water the West. 

Thus irrigation was regarded as a local interest until 
1890. A severe drought in that year led to the convening 
of an irrigation congress in Salt Lake City in 1891. The 
National Irrigation Association was formed in 1897, irri- 
gation was put into political party platforms in 1902, and 
became a part of federal law, in that year, under the 
administration of Theodore Roosevelt. By far the 
greater part of artificial watering in the West is done by 
private and corporate enterprise, regulated by the laws 
of the several states. Government irrigation is more con- 
spicuous because of the vastness of the single projects thus 
undertaken. It is a definite policy for the Federal 
Government to choose watersheds of importance, involv- 
ing too great an outlay for private enterprise. Under 
the law of 1902, no taxation is imposed for irrigation, but 
a revolving fund is created to be returned in due time by 
irrigation farmers, as they become established. The funds 
are then used for further watering in other places. 

Most of the water, in American practice, comes from 
streams. Most of it reaches the fields by gravity flow, but 
a small percentage is pumped. Artesian and other wells 
furnish a small share of the water, and springs the least 
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of all. Sometimes the same water is used more than once, 
as in southern California, where, in some places, irrigation 
raises the water table, and the water is reclaimed by 
pumping. Thus fields may be cared for in the summer, 
after the streams run dry. 

All the crops suited to the several latitudes are raised 
in this manner. Apples and all the common cereals are 
grown in northern and intermediate latitudes, with sugar 
beets and vegetables. Fruits, nuts, sugar cane and cotton, 
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and even wheat and barley are raised in the south, while 
alfalfa is the leading forage plant, furnishing large crops 
and adding to the fertility of the soil. 

It is well known that federal projects have met with 
many difficulties and some mistakes have been made in 
the choice of lands and in the placing of incompetent 
settlers. Notwithstanding all, large results have been 
gained, and in the year prior to this writing government 
projects produced over $100,000,000 in crops, and all 
irrigated land in the West afforded values of more than 
$600,000,000 in 1919. Alfalfa alone accounted for 
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almost one-third of this total. “Nearly 20,000,000 acres 
were watered in the census year, California leading with 
4,000,000 acres, followed by Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Utah and Wyoming, each of these states having above 
1,000,000 acres “ under the ditch.” 

One of the oldest and most successful of the federal 
projects is in the Salt River valley of southern Arizona. 
Here had been a cactus desert. Up the river in the moun- 
tains the Roosevelt Dam was built, 270 feet high, 200 
feet long at the base, 653 feet at the top, and flooding, 
in the reservoir behind it, 1,400 acres. More than 
200,000 acres are watered, and there are more than 5,000 
farms. The towns and farms of the district, including 
Phcenix the capital of the state, have a population of 
almost a hundred thousand. Some of the surplus pro- 
ducts reach even the eastern markets. Alfalfa and cotton 
are the leading products, besides cereals, vegetables, dairy 
products and a great variety of Fruits including oranges, 
grapes and dates. . 

Into a Snake River desert where only sage brush grew 
and the coyote howled, in the time required for an infant 
to reach the fourth school grade, ten thousand people had 
come, stacks of hay and grain arose, there were herds and 
flocks, fifteen hundred farm homes and highly organized 
schools whence every afternoon a thousand children 
rushed for the school wagons that would bear them to 
their homes. This school included departments of house- 
hold arts, manual training, agriculture and a practice dairy, 
all well ventilated and heated by electricity. Here is a 
federal project demonstrating the social results of farming 
under irrigation. 

The crop is not all. Irrigation means intensive tillage, 
small farms, more labour and more intelligence. It 
means water at the right time—strawberries can be watered 
if they need it, without flooding sugar beets when they 
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need sunshine. ‘The soils of the arid lands are rich, they 
have not been leached, they have more potash, more 
magnesia and more lime than soils in the wet East. The 
social results may count most of all. The farmer must 
know well and act with precision. Co-operation must be 
had, and interdependence is constant. Community con- 
science is fostered, public spirit thrives and isolation is im- 
possible. The West has vast empty spaces, but out of the 
desert come dense rural communities, with churches, 
schools, civic life and social opportunity. Some distant 
future may find in Denver and the Rocky Mountains, or 
in Salt Lake City and the Wasatch Range, more than a 
faint analogy to Damascus and Anti-Lebanon. 

Dry Farming.—All crops require water, and dry farm- 
img is a convenient name for tillage by special processes 
in a semi-arid climate. By cultivating the surface through 
a year of fallowing, a “soil mulch ” results, which con- 
serves the moisture in the subsoil and provides for an 
alternate year of cropping. This type of tillage calls for 
breeds of agricultural plants which have developed in 
poorly watered regions. Wheat is the most important 
crop for this kind of culture, but excessively dry years 
occur, and fallowing involves much labour and loss of 
time. At the best, dry farming is a limited resource in 
western America. 

The Subduing of a Continent American agriculture in 
its swift conquest of a vast domain is unique in the history 
of the world. Europe was slowly put to use during three 
millenniums by civilized men. Then Europeans came to 
America and they and their sons have mastered another 
continent in three centuries. The greater part of two of 
these centuries was spent just inside the Atlantic door- 
ways. In 1800 there were but small groups of white men 
beyond the Appalachians. From the Atlantic coast west- 
ward for a thousand miles, there were but few and small 
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gaps in the primitive forest. To clear these lands for 
crops was a prodigious task. The strong hand, the axe 
and the beast of burden were the only means at hand. 
The population was rural, and few did aught but till the 
soil, and manufacture was confined to the household and 
a few factories by the brookside. 

Beyond the narrow Atlantic slope, the land has been 
crossed by the plough in a little more than one hundred 
years, the century of invention. The rush down the 
western slopes of the Appalachians, the settlement of the 
interior lowlands and the building of great agricultural 
commonwealths on the Lakes and in the Mississippi Valley 
belong to the middle decades of the last century. Then 
gold in California in 1849 drew the human flood across 
the deserts and the mountains, and the reclamation of the 
arid West was begun. The only comparable countries are 
Canada, Argentina and Australia. Of the latter two, Ar- 
gentina is smaller than the United States and Australia 
is far more limited by nature. Both are far away from 
the vast and progressive populations of the North Tem- 
perate Zone. The American achievement, the joint work 
of Canada and the United States, seems likely to remain 
without a parallel. 

American agriculture has changed much in a hundred 
years. At their beginning it was dominant. Even to-day 
the world looks upon us as a crop-raising nation. Yet it 
is true that manufactures to-day show fourfold values 
as compared with crops. Here we do not forget that 
elementary manufactures such as flour making and meat 
packing have a large place. But more than half our 
people are now urban. And millions of the so-called 
rural people live in villages and are engaged in trade and 
industries. 

Cheap-land agriculture has moved across the country 
from east to west. Frontier tillage was always meeting 
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immediate local needs. Then came roads, cities, mam- 
moth factories and dense populations. Along with these, 
special crops were grown to suit the soils and the markets. 
All this means that we are approaching the conditions of 
the matured countries of Europe. There is this differ- 
ence between rural Europe and rural America. On the 
east side of the Atlantic the McCormick reaper appears 
along with the scythe, the sickle and hand gleaning. 
America has less labour, less time, more machinery and 
not so much of refined cultivation. There is much waste 
in America, but what looks like waste is sometimes true 
economy. It would not be economic wisdom to try to 
emulate England’s thirty bushels of wheat per acre on 
a New York farm. Give New York to special farming 
and let the “bonanza” farmers of the Mississippi and 
Red River basins raise their paltry dozen bushels per 
acre. It is the only way in a land of machinery, costly 
labour and wide spaces. 

The centre of American population is in Indiana. The 
centre of manufacture is in Ohio: Neither is a long 
journey from the Atlantic. The centre of wheat in 1850 
was in Ohio (Fig. 14), in 1860 in Indiana, then Illinois, 
Missouri, Iowa—and in 1920 it was on the Missouri 
River where Iowa and Missouri meet. These facts are 
typical of the population and the factory of the East and 
of large-scale tillage that has moved westward. 

In other terms, we have entered the era of conserva- 
tion. We must now seek to attain the thrift of Europe. 
We are conserving our land resources by taking off water 
and by putting on water. We are awakening to the 
destruction of soil utility by single cropping, and to the 
destruction of the soil mass by erosion through reckless 
deforestation and careless tillage. Even the prairie 
farmer, on his deep mould, must fertilize his fields. Crops 
must be bred for special conditions. The agricultural 
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explorer is sent out to all continents for new plants. Durum 
wheat, Kafir corn, date palms, soy beans, grape fruit and 
alfalfa are in the list of his trophies. We are improving 
seeds and demonstration farms are raising double yields 
of wheat, corn and potatoes. Blooded cattle are wide- 
spread, organic pests and diseases of plant and animal are 
fought with jealous care. A highly organized Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington co-operates in the in- 
terests of the farmer with experiment stations and schools 
of agriculture in every American state. And finally, 
modern invention is not effective in the farmer’s field 
alone. It has gone into the barn and into the kitchen, 
and light, heat, the telephone and the rural delivery of 
mails, the co-operative association, the radio, the modern 
road and the motor car, are removing the isolation and 
crudeness of generations of rural life on the frontier, and 
giving something like equal opportunity to life in the city 
and on the land. 
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CHAPTER VII 


FORESTS AND NATIONAL PARKS 


Tue American among the dense populations of Europe 
sees no more striking sign of Old World thrift than loads 
of fagots in freight cars or on the backs of men or of 
beasts of burden. He marvels at small top wood, care- 
fully cut, bundled and sold in the market. Most of this 
in America would be burned on the rubbish heap or left 
to decay. The writer has seen running from a sawmill 
an endless carrier, dropping the edgings upon a perpetual 
fire. This was near a railway and not twenty miles from 
one of the greatest American routes of traffic. The fire 
was not to be condemned, for the edgings could not have 
been shipped and marketed withouf loss. 

Many logs seen in English sawmill yards are so knotty 
and crooked that in America they would have rotted in 
the forest, or been cut up for firewood. This sight, often 
repeated, stirs no criticism of excessive thrift in the use 
of English trees—rather is it a comment on waste in 
America. Wood enough has been left by American lum- 
bermen, to decay on the ground, to light the coals in every 
kitchen and living-room in Europe and to supply a myriad 
shops of the housebuilder, the furniture artisan and the 
toolmaker. 

Original Forests of the United States——The first ex- 
periences of the colonists in America did not breed rever- 
ence for trees. They saw in them the dark haunts of 
savage animals and even more dangerous men. They 
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fields that must yield them corn’, wheat, vegetables and 
pasture. And the forest was uninterrupted for a thousand 
miles westward. They could not neglect the axe or the 
burning heap if they were to survive upon the new con- 
tinent. Experts of the Forest Service place the area of 
the original forests in the United States at 822,000,000 
acres. This is nearly equivalent to 1,300,000 square 
miles. Such abundance, seen in the light of the small 
needs of early days, has given us a kind of hereditary 
prodigality in the use of wood. We consume over half 
of all the lumber and two-fifths of all the wood that is 
used by all the countries of the world, the per capita 
allowance being 212 cubic feet per year. 

A careful study of the map (Fig. 21) will show the 
extent of the early forests, and the most important features 
of their comparison. In the large, we have an eastern 
and a western forest divided by the relatively treeless belt 
of prairie and Great Plains.. It is plain that the western 
forest is in two major belts, along the Rocky Mountains, 
and also the mountain chains of the Pacific coasts. These 
forests are mainly coniferous. The eastern forests are 
coniferous in the North, and along the southern coastal 
plains, but vast areas of deciduous hardwoods lie between. 
There were more than 1,000,000 square miles of the 
eastern forest and its extent and continuity are explained 
by the access of moisture-laden winds from the Gulf of 
Mexico to wide areas both eastward and westward from 
the Appalachian highlands. Small rainfall is the main 
reason for the open lands between the East and the West. 

Progress of Lumbering and Present Reserves —Well 
within the memory of the elder men of to-day, New Eng- 
land and New York were the American centre of the 
lumber industry. Few features of New England industry 
were so conspicuous as the logging camp of primeval 
woods, the floating of logs to tide-water upon the flooded 
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streams of the spring season, the sawmills and the ships 
that bore their cargoes of boards and timber to the sea- 
board cities of the East. Clear white pine in magnificent 
stands is now no longer found in appreciable amounts in 
these forests. New York in 1870 was third among the 
lumber producers and so late as 1890 was still sixth in 
rank, while now the Empire State is surpassed by more 
than twenty others. A long series of docks and canal 
basins in the city of Albany, which then were crowded 
with lumber piles and water craft, are now in decay and 
disuse. 

Pennsylvania was the first lumber state in 1860. Pro- 
duction was heavy until 1900, and now the output is trivial 
and four-fifths of the lumber used in the state are brought 
in across its boundaries. The lumber product of the whole 
state does not now suffice for the single city of Pittsburgh. 
Logging and fires have created around the coal mines a 
“¢ Pennsylvania desert ” and mine timber is imported from 
a half-dozen other states. Michigan is a like example. 
According to an expert of the State ‘University, this rich 
and populous commonwealth suffers in one-third of her 
area from cut-over and abandoned forest lands. Taxable 
values are gone, people cannot support themselves, towns 
die out and people move away. Roads and schools cannot 
be maintained, and thus all the interests of life suffer 
from treating the forests as a “mine” rather than as 
producers of tree crops. Yet here was a vast product of 
high-class pine and other woods from 1870 to 1900. 

Certain great furniture industries, as at Grand Rapids, 
have been able to sustain themselves by virtue of an early 
start, large reputation and high-grade products that com- 
mand prices to cover growing costs. Hickory for motor 
cars comes from Arkansas and Mississippi, and oak for 
furniture from Tennessee and Louisiana. Railroad ties 
are brought from Virginia, telephone poles from Idaho 
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and pulp wood from Canada. Michigan imports more 
wood than it cuts and cuts more than it grows, while 
10,000,000 acres, once full of fine timber, are now idle. 
Michigan’s annual freight bill for hauling outside lumber 
is $15,000,000. In the light of such facts, it is safe to 
assert that America has no conservation problem more 
serious than that of her forests. The map (Fig. 22) 
may be studied not only for Michigan, but as typical of 
all the old lumber states of the North-east. The vitality 
and efficiency of Michigan’s great industries are strikingly 
exhibited in her ability to support and extend them, while 
drawing essential bulky materials from regions hundreds 
and even thousands of miles away. 

Winconsin and Minnesota production of lumber moved 
in a similar direction, and lost the primacy to the South. 
The South in turn, though still cutting much lumber, is 
yielding to the North-west. “In 1920 the per capita con- 
sumption of lumber in Massachusetts was 225 board feet, 
the cut 36 feet and the growth 17 feet.” * Illinois uses 
375 feet per person and cuts 10 “feet. Such facts are 
typical, as seen by the map of relative stands of saw timber 
by states (Fig. 23). The northern states, full of people 
and of industries, all have small reserves. The southern 
states made a better showing, but the great reserves are 
inthe West. Here are three-fourths of the virgin timber, 
and more than one-half of the saw timber of the country 
is in the three Pacific states. Our present reserves cover 
less than 500,000,000 acres, more than half of which show 
culled or second-growth timber and include much land 
that is actually raising neither field crops nor trees. We 
are growing but one-fourth of the wood we use, and if 
we consider the valuable saw-log timber, we are raising 
but one-sixth of what we consume. 


* Timber, Mine or Crop? p. 98. 
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Waste in Wood.—Recklessness due to conditions in a 
new and richly endowed country is perhaps nowhere so 
vividly seen as here. Forests have been exploited by 
lumber companies as though they were inexhaustible. 
Every tree that would furnish a saw-log was cut, and 
without regard to future production. No tree was left 
for seed. Half-grown trees were cut as freely as mature 
trees, although we well know that the second, third or 
fourth score of years of growth produces more wood in 
a rising series. Big trees were felled on young timber 
which was thereby destroyed. Many board feet were lost 
in high stumpage, and an incredible amount was left to 
rot in abandoned top logs which would be rigorously saved 
in any country of western Europe. Then all the dry top 
wood and rubbish were left to the sure ravages of fires. 
These destroyed the younger growths and, worse than this, 
consumed the humus cover which cannot be replaced in 
any appreciable future time. 

The waste allowed in sawing and manufacture is quite 
as serious as the losses in the forest. Much good lumber 
is lost by discarding the edgings and thick slabs. Many 
board feet are sacrificed by cutting to standardYengths. To 
make bent stock in furniture, and to secure perfectly clear 
stock for many uses may mean a loss of 50 per cent. To 
make 400 pounds of hickory handles it is said to require 
4,000 pounds of lumber. Such small articles could often 
be made of sections of top wood, but for the care and 
labour required for saving the less workable logs. There 
is much waste in using the better grades where inferior 
would serve the need as well. Much top wood would 
serve for fencing, mine props, pulp or ties. Far too 
much sound, usable timber is still cut for firewood. 
Enormous amounts of lumber are used for packing-boxes 
and crates. Such use is not, as it should be, confined to 
low-grade lumber. Preservative processes might be so 
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used as to effect large savings.’ Beginnings have been 
made and the life of exposed timber, such as poles, ties 
and piles, might be greatly extended. Worst of all the 
enemies of the forest is fire. Fires in American forests 
have been incredibly numerous and destructive. Thirty- 
eight thousand fires in a single recent year carried devasta- 
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tion over areas totalling 8,000,000 acres. Fires averaged 
over 30,000 in number for each of several recent years. 
The annual loss from this source is more than $16,000,000. 
It must not be supposed that fires are not fought, but the 
forest areas are too vast for perfect patrol. The National 
Forests are best protected of all. More than half the 
states now co-operate with the National Government for 
the suppression of fires. Federal appropriations have led 
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both states and private owners to new activity in fire pro- 
tection. 

The causes of fires are various. Railroads, brush burn- 
ing, careless campers and incendiaries lead the list. 
Lightning causes on the average about 3,000 fires each 
year, and the origin of many is unknown. For many years 
all railroads that penetrate the Adirondack Mountains have 
been required to use oil instead of coal in their locomotives 
throughout the summer season. 

The Need of Wood not Decreasing —Nothing in 
America is more conspicuous than the prevalence of wooden 
houses. Wood is the material of 98 per cent of rural 
dwellings. Vastly more than half of the urban dwellings 
are also built of wood. Even the greater cities reveal this 
fact as one recedes from the business districts and from 
central areas where fire laws require the use of other 
material. Ample homes have resulted from cheap and 
abundant timber supplies. Costly wood is now restricting 
the size and number of houses, and is one of the serious 
results of wasting forest resources. ‘Large fire losses result 
every year from the prevalence of wood in house con- 
struction. The large wooden barn is as striking a feature 
of the American landscape as is the wooden dwelling, and 
the barn is highly subject to destruction by fire. 

The enormous extension of telegraph and telephone 
takes its toll of wood. Of our quarter million miles of 
railway, one of the best-known foresters has said that the 
need could hardly be met if a tree were kept growing 
at each end of every railway tie. The railway, the high- 
way and the farm have innumerable uses for wood. We 
cannot mine iron or coal or copper without wood. We 
cannot even use concrete substitutes for wood, without 
drawing on the forest. 

Nine-tenths of all the paper used in books, periodicals, 
in daily papers, and in industry and trade are derived from 
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wood. The sum of about $1,006,000,000 is invested, in 
the north-eastern United States, in the making of wood 
pulp and paper. The pulp-making states from Maine to 
Michigan pay vastly increased prices for wood, and now 
import large amounts of wood, pulp and paper from 
Canada. ‘The total value of the paper and pulp product 
in the United States in a recent year was $667,000,000. 
Nearly one-half of the mills and nearly half of the 
product belong to New York and New England, whose 
timber supplies are depleted. Sawmills can move, but 
the vast and costly plants required for pulp and paper 
must remain where they are, and pay the long-distance 
freight on raw material. 

The Practice of Forestry——The dark story of forest 
waste is sustained by many more facts than can here find 
place. There is, however, a cheerful side to the problem. 
Forests have perhaps taken the foremost place in America’s 
study of her conservation problems. This new stress on 
saving has come within a single generation. Fifty years 
ago there were prophets of wood famine, but they were 
few. The saving and growing of forest trees have now 
entered the American consciousness, as a duty“to be done. 
Within thirty years schools of forestry have arisen and 
they now number more than twenty, connected mainly 
with the Universities of the East and West. The Forest 
Service of the National Government co-operates with 
forest schools, with state Forestry Departments and Con- 
servation Bureaus in all parts of the United States. 
Forestry has made large beginnings in the interest and 
technique so long known in some of the countries of 
Europe. 

There are many signs of the new advance. Greatest 
of these is the setting apart of the National Forests as 
described later. There are also state forest reservations 
of great importance. The New York State Forest Pre- 
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serves in the Adirondack and Catskill Mountains embrace 
about 2,000,000 acres of wooded highlands. In these 
areas are sixty steel observation towers for detecting fires, 
and observers are on duty from April to November. The 
state has three forest nurseries to furnish trees for state, 
municipal and private lands. The seedlings are given to 
municipalities and sold at cost to private persons who will 
plant them. Forty cities in the state have entered upon 
the policy of reforestation. Among these is Ithaca, the 
seat of Cornell University, which will turn 600 acres of 
the city watershed into forest ground. The schools 
celebrate Arbor Day each year, planting trees and diffus- 
ing sentiment. Public feeling has arisen also against the 
wasteful excess in the cutting of trees for the Christmas 
celebration. Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and other states 
are acquiring lands for public forests. Many millions 
of trees are now planted every year in the northern 
states. 

These facts are given as illustrating the growth of 
public conviction in a land whose natural riches had hidden 
the needs of the future. It is now known that the saving 
of the forests on the higher lands is vitally related to the 
highest economic interests of the nation. Among these 
are the prevention of soil erosion, and of floods, and the 
regulation of water flow for vast enterprises of power 
development, domestic and municipal water supply, irriga- 
tion and navigation. Hardly secondary to any of these 
is the saving of playgrounds for our increasing millions of 
people. 

National Forests——Very largely since the coming in of 
the present century the Central Government has been 
taking control of large forest areas, mainly in the West. 
The saving of the timber from fires and reckless cutting 
and the protection of the watersheds for the water supplies 
needed for irrigation and power development have been 
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leading objects. In addition the large areas of range 
pasture are controlled and kept from over-grazing, and 
the destruction by grazing animals of young trees is pre- 
vented. Springs and streams are kept from pollution, 
and the cutting of timber is regulated. Some timber 1s 
sold and some is given to approved settlers. One of the 
main tasks of the forest ranger is the averting and the 
extinction of forest fires. 

In connexion with the Bureau of Public Roads, the 
trails and roads of the several regions are built or im- 
proved and the range’s stations and the public offices of 
the Forest Service are kept in communication by the run- 
ning of telephone lines. The direction of sportsmen and 
the supervision of campers and recreation seekers are im- 
portant parts of the work of the forest supervisors. In 
cases of emergency, such as serious fires, the men of the 
Forest Service call into activity logging groups, railroad 
builders, ranchers and villagers. 

Not far below 250,000 square miles of territory are 
included in the National Forests. That an area larger 
than France should thus be put under supervision is 
evidence of the extent and importance of dur task of 
forest conservation. Small areas in the Appalachians and 
White Mountains have been taken over as National 
Forests, and form the beginnings of much-needed pro- 
tection of the eastern watersheds. 

In 1910 the Forest Service established a Forest Products 
Laboratory in connexion with the University of Wisconsin. 
The primary object is to use our wood to the fullest 
advantage. ‘The qualities of wood are tested, so that in- 
ferior woods may serve where they are shown to be 
adequate. New methods of drying wood are saving 
millions of dollars each year. Other millions are saved 
by having shown what materials and what workmanship 
are best in the common packing-box. Many objects can 
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be built up of rejected pieces of wood, thus saving the 
solid blocks heretofore used. Many chemical substances 
useful in the arts are now derived from waste wood. To 
such products and to every form of economy in wood the 
laboratory makes its contributions. 

The National Parks —These are nineteen in number. 
All are in the West except two. These are the Hot 
Springs National Park in Arkansas and the Lafayette 
National Park, conserving a group of granite mountains 
upon Mount Desert Island on the coast of Maine. The 
National Parks are mainly areas of considerable size, 
containing marked features of scenery, of wild life and 
varied scientific interest. The Yellowstone with its 
geysers and canyons, the Sequoia with big trees, the Mount 
Rainier with a volcanic cone and many glaciers, the Glacier 
and Rocky Mountain Parks with Alpine peaks and glaciers, 
the Grand Canyon, and the Yosemite with its cliffs and 
waterfalls—all these are samples of the things thus pre- 
served for public use. They are made accessible by creating 
roads, hotels and camping-grounds,-are kept from private 
use for gain, and they preserve for all time, trees, wild life 
and features of scenery from destruction. 

Economic motives are completely removed from the 
ownership and use of these choice bits of America, except 
as health, education and pure pleasures must always 
eventuate in the public welfare. Health of body, uplift 
of spirit, the lure to travel and a reasonable national pride 
—such are the gains to be won. The parks are national 
out-of-door museums, with displays of mountains, glaciers, 
lakes, canyons, volcanoes, geysers, hot springs, giant 
forests, fossil trees, wild animals and the remains of pre- 
historic man. In some parks guides and lectures are 
provided to increase the educational opportunity of the 
tourist. There is also much interregional mingling of 
citizens. The prairie farmer, the eastern merchant, the 
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artist, the miner from Utah, thefruit grower from Cali- 
fornia, mingle on equal terms; Vermont visits with Art- 
zona, Florida meets Oregon, and Americans may know 
and study each other and promote unity of feeling across 
the broad spaces of a continent. 

Partly under the care of the National Park administra- 
tion and in part cared for by other departments of the 
Government, are more than forty national monuments. 
The distinction between parks and monuments cannot be 
clearly defined, but in general the monuments include small 
areas and single features of scientific or historic interest. 
Samples are—Devils Tower, a volcanic neck 1,200 feet 
high in Wyoming; the Petrified Forest in Arizona, the 
natural bridges of Utah, the Dinosaur Monument of Utah, 
a fossil locality of great interest; caverns, cliff dwellings 
and historic trails. 

The meaning of the National Park system will be better 
known if we give a few leading facts about some of the 
parks. The first to be set apart was the Yellowstone, 
lying mainly in the state of Wyoming. It is on the 
Continental Divide, in the basins of the Columbia and 
Missouri Rivers. Here are 3,500 square mites, an area 
larger than Devonshire. The central plateau averages 
8,000 feet in altitude and is girt about with mountains 
that look down upon it from summits rising 2,000 to 
4,000 feet higher. These are parts of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The plateau was built by pouring thousands of 
feet of lava and ash into the basin. Then a glacial cap 
was spread over the, plateau. “In no place are the 
evidences of frost and fire brought so forcibly together 
as in the Yellowstone.” Now the plateau mass has been 
cut by deep gorges, and sends forth hot waters in geysers, 
hot springs, “ mud pots ” and “ paint pots” more than 
3,000 in number. The gleam of white spring deposits 
shines against the sombre green of coniferous forests, and 
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all the colours ever seen by the human eye look up at 
you from some of the boiling pools. 

Take the deepest valley in Dartmoor; narrow it to a 
steep walled gorge with cliffs and talus slopes, crags and 
rocky spurs; embroider its crests with evergreen forest; 
deepen it to the level of the bordering sea, and colour its 
walls with reds, yellows, and greys like an oriental carpet 
—and you will have the Yellowstone Canyon. 

The Glacier National Park is in the Northern Rockies 
on the Continental Divide and the Canadian border, 
sending its waters to the Pacific Ocean, Hudson Bay and 
the Gulf of Mexico. It has 60 small glaciers, 250 lakes 
and an area of 1,500 square miles. It was established in 
1910 and compares with the mountain scenery of the 
Alps. There is no parallel to it visible from transcon- 
tinental railways, hence foreign observers think we have 
no scenery of Alpine grandeur. This region was never 
seen by white men until 1853. The National Park ser- 
vice and the University of Montana provide guides during 
the summer months. , 

The feature of the Mount Rainier Park is the great 
volcanic cone, 14,408 feet in altitude. This mountain, 
which guides sailors of Pacific waters, has 28 glaciers on 
its slopes, 48 square miles of ice. Around the mountain 
above its forests is a flower zone, two miles wide, with an 
embracing circuit of fifty miles. The mountain is the 
typical example of those miracles of snow and rock that 
rise above the great forests of the Cascade Range. 

Far up in the Cascades through giant forests and more 
than a mile above the sea is a lake, rimmed by cliffs from 
500 to 2,000 feet high, a sheet of water five miles across 
and almost 2,000 feet deep. It is the feature of the 
Crater Lake National Park, the site of the old Mt. 
Mazama, once like Shasta and Rainier, high, sharp-crested 
and covered with glaciers. It is gone—where is it? The 
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mountain fell into itself, its top and upper slopes, since 
glacial times, sank to the depths below. Then the fires 
were renewed, built a small volcanic cone in the pit and 
subsided again. Waters filled the basin and left the 
cone outstanding as a high island. It is a chilled remnant 
of vulcanism, for all the year the under waters show a 
temperature of 39°. 

The main feature of the Yosemite National Park is a 
valley, seven miles long and 3,000 to 4,000 feet deep. 
No white man is known to have seen it before 1851 and 
the first road led to it in 1874. It is a vast slash, cut 
in the western slope of the tilted block of the Sierras. 
Belonging to the Park are forests and rocky slopes leading 
up to Mt. Whitney’s crest at 14,500 feet. The valley 
was cut by a river, deepened and sculptured by ice, with 
massive domes, stupendous cliffs and waterfalls of 
fabulous height. 

A single further example must suffice: we choose a 
park not for its rocks, or its altitudes; or its waters, or its 
fires, but for what life has done in it—the Sequoia Park, 
and with it the General Grant Park. Here are 12,000 
sequoias each having a diameter of more than 10 feet. 
The General Sherman tree is said to be the “ largest and 
oldest living thing in all the world,” a sapling in the time 
of Moses, a monarch in the time of Christ and living in its 
maturity through all medieval and modern history. Its 
diameter is 36.5 feet and its height 279.9 feet. The 
General Grant tree is 35 feet in diameter and 264 feet 
high. The Abraham Lincoln tree rises 270 feet and has 
a diameter of 31 feet. One fallen sequoia has yielded 
a count of 4,000 rings. 

We cannot better close this chapter than by a comment 
on American scenery, brought out by the occasional Euro- 
pean observer, who thinks we have little of scenic interest. 
Bryce is very fair, even though he underrates the variety 
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and abundance of nature in our domain. Long journeys 
across the plains seem to have deceived many, who have 
no notion of the size of the country or of its thousands 
of miles of rugged highlands. We have no such rich 
concentration of mountain glory as the Alps afford. Our 
shores are inferior to those of Britain and we have nothing, 
short of Alaska, to rival the Norwegian fiords. Our 
smaller features are usually less mellowed and refined 
by man. But the Adirondacks, the Green Mountains and 
the White Mountains are in no way inferior to the Scottish 
Highlands. We have tens of thousands of lakes, small 
and great, with wooded shores. The Appalachians ex- 
hibit for 1,500 miles a never-ending variety of moun- 
tains, forests, profound valleys and mighty streams. No 
Alpine peaks put to shame the glacier-clad summits that 
rise above the Cascade forests. New York alone has 
scores of gorges, waterfalls and lakes which in an old 
country with a thousand years of human background would 
arouse world-wide interest. We could leave out Niagara, 
Yellowstone, Yosemite and the Grand Canyon, and still 
find in ample measure the glory of nature. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


UNDERGROUND WEALTH 


WE have already commented on the assumption by some 
geographers, eager to formulate laws of geographic in- 
fluence, of climate as the yardstick of civilization. Now 
we find, not a geographer, but a plant morphologist going 
from air to under earth and discovering coal as the measur- 
ing rod of that civilization which is marked by the 
“ development of the arts, the accumulation of learning, 
and the softening of manners.” * England and Germany 
are the shining types cited to support this thesis. The 
Latin nations are the dark examples of the contrary, 
having little coal. The author naively explains thus the 
low birth-rate of France and the high birth-rate of Italy, 
but admits the high place of France in intelligence and 
the arts, and thereby unconsciously limits the advantages 
of coal-mining nations to “ elaborate housing and heating, 
complicated systems of transportation, and the huge and 
manifold manufacturing activities of modern communi- 
ties,” and the facilities for making war. 

There is no space in this book for controversy, but the 
author at once disclaims all assumption of superior destiny 
for America, as he proceeds to say that North America 
has 70 per cent of the coal resources of all countries, 
and the United States 50 per cent of the world’s total. 
There is no question that coal and its attendant steel are 
the measures of vast industrial growth, but the geographer 
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is the last person who should lose sight of other factors 
of growth and perfection. One would shrink from using 
coal as a criterion to distinguish the civilization of Eng- 
land, Germany and the United States as superior to that 
of France, Sweden and Switzerland. It is not yet proven 
that the supreme fruits of human well-being will be har- 
vested by the industrialized nations. 

Mineral resources, like the conditions of agriculture, 
stand in high contrast as between the East and the West, 
in the United States. The high-grade coal is in the East, 
the subbituminous and lignite more largely in the West. 
Preponderance of reserved tonnage is in the West, but 
nine-tenths of the production is east of the Mississippi 
River, and more than that share of our coal is raised east 
of the one hundredth meridian. 

Conditions are reversed with petroleum, for 85 per cent 
is derived from fields west of the Mississippi River. The 
iron, both in deposits and product, is mainly in the eastern 
half of the country. Of copper, the West is credited with 
85 per cent, while the gold and silver, with trivial excep- 
tions, are all in the West. It is thus to be seen that 
fuels, and the metals as a whole, are fairly balanced 
between remote sections of the country, and it may here 
be also observed that water-powers are in large measure 
the heritage of sections which are poor in some, or all 
forms of mineral fuel. 

Coal in the United States—Since 1905 the United 
States has mined, on the average, nearly 40 per cent 
of the world’s coal. As exports are relatively small, this 
means a large consumption by the American people, the 
highest of any nation, or five tons per capita, in com- 
parison with four tons in Belgium, said to be the largest 
in Europe. Three major demands for coal may be named 
—the requirements of manufacturing plants, the motive 
power on railways, and domestic heating. The rolling 
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stock on more than a quarter of a.million miles of railway, 
with exceptions small as yet, requires coal. And it must 
be remembered that the northern half of the United 
States, including all areas of dense population, requires 
heating by stoves or furnaces during winters that are long 
and severe. 

A very complete series of coals is found when all the 
fields are considered. We begin in Rhode Island with a 
highly metamorphic anthracite, then pass to the anthracite 
of Pennsylvania, and the bituminous coals of the Appala- 
chian and Interior fields. There are gradations from 
anthracite to bituminous and then other varieties lead 
through subbituminous to lignite and peat. 

In general there is progress from harder to softer coal 
as we go from the ancient, partly deformed strata of 
the East to the younger beds of the West. The eastern 
coals are of Carboniferous age, the western are Cretaceous 
and Tertiary. All varieties occur in the Rocky Moun- 
tains because some areas have been subject to orographic 
disturbance, while others have been free from such 
changes. 

More than a dozen states have no coal, or so little that 
it does not count. All the New England states are in- 
cluded, with New York, New Jersey, South Carolina and 
Florida. Here too are numbered Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota on the north, and the south-western states of Cali- 
fornia, Nevada and Arizona. 

Coal Fields—The Appalachian fields dominate all the 
others, in quality and production. They have especially 
contributed to the vast industrial growth of the north- 
eastern states. The anthracite is found in areas aggregat- 
ing 480 square miles in eastern Pennsylvania. It lies in 
synclines and the mining is deeper than in most other 
regions. The annual production is not far below 
100,000,000 tons. The Governor of Pennsylvania, 
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speaking of the anthracite strike, which is on when this 
is written, says that 40,000,000 people are more or less 
dependent on this product. It is marketed by rail and 
boat in New England, in the great states of New York 
and Pennsylvania, and by rail and the Great Lakes in 
the central states and in Canada. 

The Appalachian bituminous fields reach from Penn- 
sylvania through hundreds of miles of the great plateau 
into the heart of Alabama. Nine states share in the wealth 
of this coal zone. From it we derive 65 per cent of our 
bituminous coal, an amount which, if we exclude Great 
Britain, compares with the coal product of Europe. Here 
are horizontal seams, not greatly below the surface, and 
in many cases cut by deep valleys. The seams are thick, 
machine mining is much used, and delivery is easily effected 
upon railway cars, or into barges, which ply on some 
streams, notably upon the Monongahela and Ohio Rivers. 
Here we have the best coking coals, with down-valley 
transportation and great markets nat far away. 

The greatest district of the Appalachian belt of 
bituminous coal centres on Pittsburgh, extending over the 
borders of western Pennsylvania into Ohio, West Virginia 
and Maryland. The Monongahela River intersects this 
district far up into West Virginia and its canalized waters 
bring the coal to Pittsburgh, where much of it goes on its 
way down the Ohio River. In Ohio are large industrial 
centres which lie on the route leading from Pittsburgh 
to the Lake Erie ports. From these ports this coal goes 
up the Lakes, whence cargoes of iron ore return from 
the Lake Superior region. The second area of great 
production centres in the southern part of West Virginia 
in the New River and Pocahontas beds, and the third 
is about Birmingham, Alabama, with an important exten- 
sion northward into Tennessee. The Pittsburgh and 
West Virginia districts send enormous amounts of coal 
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to tide-water, at New York,. Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
the ports at the opening of Chesapeake Bay. 

Interior and Gulf Coal Fields ——The Eastern Interior 
field lies in Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky. These beds 
are extensively worked, and compete locally with the 
superior but more distant Appalachian coal. When navi- 
gation stops in the winter, this coal can compete with 
eastern coal in Chicago and other lake cities. This field 
mines about one-fifth of our bituminous coal. The 
Western Interior field extends from Iowa southward into 
Oklahoma and Arkansas. More local and of small 
general importance are the South-western field in Texas 
and the Northern field in Michigan. Texas and other 
Gulf states have large areas of lignite, which are as yet 
of small commercial importance because coals of higher 
grade are found in adjoining states. 

Western Coal Fields—The northern parts of the 
Great Plains have, in North Dakota and adjoining states, 
wide areas of lighite and subbituminous coal lying mainly 
in undisturbed rocks east of the Rocky Mountains. The 
Rocky Mountain Province contains coals in great variety 
in all the states of this vast belt, the most important 
developments being in Wyoming and Colorado. On the 
Pacific coast, California and Oregon have but small fields 
of coal, but the beds in Washington are important, 
especially for the supply of steamships on the Pacific. 
Before leaving the subject it may be observed that the 
coal fields outlined on the map occupy about 500,000 
square miles. 

Petroleum.—Rock oil, which, in a few years, has gone 
so far to revolutionize transport on land and sea, has but 
a short history in America. Many veterans of the 
American Civil War still live and they well remember 
the era of the tallow candle and the whale-oil lamp. In 
1859, only two years before that war began, the excite- 
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ment of oil burst on western Pennsylvania. There had 
been searches and experiments in finding and using 
petroleum during a few previous years, but now flowing 
and spouting wells recalled the furore of gold days in 
California and laid the foundation of an industry that 
made enormous fortunes, revolutionized the conduct of 
business and sent the nation and the world upon new lines 
of growth. Hundreds or thousands of barrels from one 
well in a single day built overnight great communities 
where no single resident remains. 

The Appalachian region is, however, still a producing 
field, and we follow it from south-western New York 
across Pennsylvania and West Virginia into Kentucky. 
Thus it outreaches coal on the north, but falls short of it 
in the southern states. For more than a score of years 
this zone of oil has been in decline, and-in 1924 produced 
less than 4 per cent of the oil output of the United 
States. The life of wells is prolonged by “ shooting,” 
and they are profitable to pump in some regions only 
because many are linked together and the oil raised by 
common power, once a day or at intervals of several days. 
The quantity acquired would not justify the outlay, but 
the superior quality of the oil in this region maintains 
activity. 

Other American Petroleum Fields—F¥or completeness, 
and proceeding in geographic series westward, we name 
the Lima-Indiana area in Ohio and Indiana, although for 
several years the annual product has been little more than 
2,000,000 barrels. Here the oil is not in sandstone, as 
in the more eastern field, but in porous beds of lime- 
stone. The Illinois field, as it is called, is partly in that 
state and laps over into Indiana. Like the others de- 
scribed, it is a declining zone, producing in recent years 
about one-third as much as the Appalachian belt. 

The Mid-Continent field begins northward in Kansas, 
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crosses Oklahoma and appears in north-eastern Texas and 
north-western Louisiana. Oil was not derived on a large 
scale in this region until 1900, and production first reached 
a million barrels in 1903. There by an unbroken ascent 
the record rose to 305,000,000 barrels in 1922 and 
368,000,000 barrels in 1924. Oklahoma is the greatest 
producer in this group of states. The Gulf Coast field 
might well be included in the Mid-Continent group. It 
is in Texas and Louisiana, and is now producing about 
20,000,000 barrels. The Rocky Mountain field is in 
Wyoming, Colorado and Montana, the main product 
being in Wyoming. In thirty years this area has risen to 
an annual output of about 40,000,000 barrels. 

Southern California holds the remaining field. Pro- 
duction is vast and opportune, for the needs are great, 
and the state, like the huge areas of Nevada and Arizona 
adjoining, has virtually no coal. Production in recent 
years is not far from a quarter of a million barrels, 
making California the second among American fields, and 
first among the states. Taking all the fields together, 
current production of petroleum in the United States 
makes about two-thirds of the world’s supply. 

Pipe-lines and Refining.—Pipes of varying capacity 
have long formed a network in the Appalachian oil region 
and have joined it to the Atlantic seaboard and the Great 
Lakes. At present there are 60,000 miles of such lines. 
From the Mid-Continent field, lines transport Kansas 
and Oklahoma oils to St. Louis and Chicago, whence 
other lines lead by Indianapolis, Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
to New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. A line passes 
through eastern Kentucky and West Virginia to Atlantic 
points. Other pipes join the Mid-Continent field to 
Galveston and to Baton Rouge on the Lower Mississippi 
River. Another line joins the Wyoming field to Kansas 
City and the East, spanning two-thirds of the continent. 
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These pipes vary in diameter on the trunk lines from 6 to 
12 inches, and in daily capacity from 10,000 to 130,000 
barrels. 

Stocks in storage at one time range up to 400,000,000 
barrels. There are over 500 refineries, having a daily 
capacity of 2,000,000 barrels. Some are in the oil fields 
or elsewhere in the interior, but many are on the various 
seaboards. Some of the greatest are in New Jersey, in 
the metropolitan district of New York. 
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Petroleum Reserves——Our share in the potential re- 
sources of the world’s petroleum is vastly smaller than 
our part in present production. Imports, especially from 
Mexico, more than balance our exports, thus showing that 
home production is not abreast of current demands. 
According to various expert opinion, our home reserves 
may be far on the road to exhaustion within twenty or 
twenty-five years. Some conservation may be possible, 
but does not seem to be hopeful in view of shipping 
demands, and of the fact that the number of motor vehicles 
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is approaching 20,000,000. The oil shales offer hope in 
their great volume. They exist in Colorado, Utah, 
Wyoming and Nevada, and have been estimated to con- 
tain 40,000,000,000 barrels of oil. When the petroleum 
approaches exhaustion it may become profitable to extract 
and market supplies from the shales. 

Natural Gas——More than a third of the natural gas 
produced in the United States is derived from the northern 
Appalachian plateau region, with West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio leading. From western New York far 
southward this is a much-used fuel, while it lasts. All 
the leading oil states produce it, especially California, 
Oklahoma and Louisiana. The Lima-Indiana region for- 
merly produced large supplies, but this region is prac- 
tically exhausted. In no American resource has the ex- 
ploiter been so recklessly wasteful as in this best of all 
fuels. It has escaped from oil wells, and been allowed 
to burn in uncapped gas wells, in hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of billions of feet. Even our forests exhibit 
no comparable degree of selfish and even criminal ignor- 
ance. 

Iron and Steel—Any map showing the distribution of 
iron ore deposits in the United States is highly deceiving 
as regards the iron industry unless interpreted. The 
Appalachian belt seems to show the major supply. It was 
the source of the early American iron, made in small 
furnaces, but now produces little ore save in the South. 
Missouri claims attention, but her great beds of ore are 
exhausted. The West has many deposits, but altogether 
it does not raise a million tons of iron ore ina year. Penn- 
sylvania makes far more steel than any other state, but 
mines less than a million tons of ore in a year. 

Some patches on the map appear in Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and Michigan, yet in the last census year, which is 
typical of all recent years, these three states produced 86 
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per cent of the iron ore mined in the United States. Of 
the 86 per cent, 59 per cent is credited to Minnesota, 
and this vast product is mainly from a single range, the 
Mesabi. Alabama is third in rank as an ore producer, 
mining about 8 per cent of the total. Thus by far the 
greater concentrations of iron mining, to a total of 96 per 
cent, are around Lake Superior and in the southern 
section of the Appalachian Valley. 

It is a prevailing law in the iron industry that the tron 
ore goes where the coal is. Swedish and Spanish ores 
go to English and German furnaces, which are close to 
beds of coal. This is true in the United States, with 
modifications due to unique geographic conditions. The 
Pittsburgh region has access to vast supplies of coking 
coal. Its chief supplies of ore must be carried about 
1,200 miles. Spanish and Swedish ores do not have so 
long a haul to English and German blast furnaces. And 
in America there is a land haul of 70 miles or more for 
most Minnesota ores in Minnesota anid 200 miles at the 
end of nearly a thousand miles of water. 

Here nature and man have wrought well together. The 
Mesabi beds are worked in open pits. Wher the glacial 
cover is stripped off there may lie ore to a depth of five 
hundred feet. Its extent is so great as to admit of an 
elaborate series of railway tracks reaching all parts of 
the deposit, along terraces dug in the ore at lower and 
lower levels. The ore is so loosely aggregated that a 
little blasting fits it for the steam shovel, which loads 
the cars with incredible swiftness. Here we understand 
why the American miner has more than twice as many 
tons of ore to his credit in a year as the miner averages 
in the other countries. 

The ore has a down-grade run to Two Harbors, 
Duluth, Superior, Ashland, Marquette or Escanaba, taking 
into account all the Lake Superior iron ranges. The 
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trains run on docks from which the ore has a gravity 
movement to the holds of ore boats of perhaps 12,000 
tons. These boats make ports on Lake Erie. Among 
them are Toledo, Lorain, Cleveland, Ashtabula, Con- 
neaut, Erie and Buffalo. Or the boats may make port 
at Chicago or Gary on the head of Lake Michigan. 
Through rates on iron ore from the upper Lakes to 
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Lake Erie ports are from 50 to 80 cents per ton. On 
return coal the charges are 50 to 65 cents a ton. The 
facility of transport may be better understood if we note 
the perfection of mechanical handling that has been 
reached. More than 12,000 tons of ore are loaded in 
164 minutes, or more than 750 tons per minute. The 
same cargo is discharged at 4,000 tons per hour, and the 
empty hold is filled with coal from Pennsylvania or West 
Virginia at 3,000 tons per hour. 

To a considerable degree in later years the coal has 
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been going to the lake shores to meet the iron. The 
Lackawanna Steel Company moved from the coal region 
and built, adjoining Buffalo, a city of its own. Cleveland 
is another example, and so are Chicago and Gary, on Lake 
Michigan. The by-product coke oven has favoured this 
change, for the cities of the Lakes provide a market for 
the various output. Likewise the vast growth of lake- 
shore population provides for the consumption of the 
steel. Eastern Ohio, having coal of its own, and lying 
between the Pittsburgh and West Virginia region on the 
one hand and the Lakes on the other, has become a hive 
of the steel and other industries. 

Birmingham in the Appalachian Valley, in the heart of 
Alabama, has become a large centre of iron. The ore 
is of the sedimentary type that is common along the Ap- 
palachian belt. Coal and limestone are. close at hand— 
indeed it is said to be possible from one point of view to 
see a limestone quarry, an ore pit and a colliery. The 
output of ore is vastly smaller than-the Lake Superior 
product, but the reserves are much larger. Long after 
the mines of Minnesota cease to yield, the southern Ap- 
palachians in Alabama and Tennessee will be niaking steel. 
The remoteness of major markets now limits the output 
of their region. The rule that ore goes to coal is quite 
reversed in the blast furnaces of Duluth. This is possible 
because coal for return cargo can be carried so cheaply 
up the Lakes. 

Copper.—Here is another mineral substance in which 
the United States holds a large place, furnishing about 
two-thirds of the world’s supply. The largest producing 
states are Arizona, Montana, Michigan and Utah. As the 
ores are of low grade the smelting is done at the mine, 
but the refining mainly goes to Atlantic ports near the 
greater markets. The enormous growth of electrical 
industries largely accounts for the heavy demand for 
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copper. We may say that coal, petroleum, iron and 
copper are the major minerals required in the practical 
arts. The United States has supremacy in all, but she 
is limited in her output of ferro-alloys for the making of 
steel, and her growing consumption of petroleum products 
has outrun her production, so that the country is no longer 
self-sufficient in this product. The four substances now 
reviewed, in the last census year, made about 90 per 
cent of the total mineral output of the United States. 
Other Mineral Substances——The United States shares 
heavily in the world’s production of zinc, lead, silver and 
in bauxite, the chief present source of aluminium. The 
gold product, relative to the world’s output, is less im- 
portant than the silver. Indeed the agriculture of the 
West long ago outran the precious metals in values. 
American sulphur is in one region, on the gulf coast in 
Louisiana and Texas, and makes nearly half of the world 
product. Phosphates are worked in South Carolina, 
Florida and Tennessee, and exist in -unrivalled masses, 
though unworked, in the rocks of Utah, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana and Idaho. Salt occurs in ample supplies in the 
north-east, central, southern and western sectiens. Stone 
is inexhaustible, the leading kinds being common lime- 
stone, granite, sandstone and marble. The glacially 
washed gravels of the northern states figure largely in the 
expansion of the American improved roads, and the lime- 
stones and clays have revolutionized many forms of con- 
struction by affording the materials of Portland cement. 
We have short supplies of ferro-alloys, potash and nitrates, 
and we are virtually without tin, platinum and nickel. 
Distribution of Mineral Products by States —An in- 
spection of the map will be useful (Fig. 27). Penn- 
sylvania is far in the lead, producing, with her fuels, iron 
and cements, more than the next three states combined, 
which are West Virginia, Oklahoma and Illinois. Illinois 
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is in the second group of values.and with it are Ohio, 
Michigan and Minnesota in the North, Texas in the South 
and California in the West. Mineral products of less 
than one million dollars belong only to Nebraska and 
Mississippi. We have here no such strong contrast in 
total values between the regions East and West as we find 
in individual minerals and in the products of the farm 
and the factory. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE GROWTH OF MANUFACTURE 


A LIVELY stream delivers the waters of a glacial lake in 
western New York to the Genesee River, a few miles 
away. Where the stream follows a narrow valley into 
a deepening gorge is a large town, with textile mills dis- 
patching carloads of their fabrics. In 1870 here was a 
village, and near successive dams which restrained the 
tumbling waters were three gristmills, a sawmill, a foundry 
andatannery. Small and simple industries met the needs 
of the villagers and the neighbouring farmers. Here is 
a sample of changing America. All the north-eastern 
states were dotted with such places. _- 

Go back another score of years, and stop, still within 
the memory of a few surviving men. Our numbers have 
since risen almost fivefold. We have in thextime set up 
sixteen new and great states in the West. New York 
City was then smaller than Cleveland is to-day, and 
Cleveland was then almost a rural town, with 17,000 
people. We were then given to the soil. Fewer than 
a million were in the factory and the mill. Now the 
wage earners are more than nine million. Then the 
capital engaged was a little over $500,000,000. Now it 
is more than $44,000,000,000. We have multiplied by 
eighty-three the money thus employed. In 1849 the 
factory made goods to the value of $1,000,000,000; in 
1919 the total was $62,000,000,000. 

The world thinks of us in America as farmers; and 


farmers we long were. During the later decades of the 
160 
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nineteenth century there was high stimulus to manufactur- 
ing industry. Among the raw materials was cotton, which 
not uncommonly was sent 5,000 miles to Lancashire, to 
be returned an equal distance as fabrics, and sold to the 
raisers of the fibre. This could not be permanent and New 
England already had many spindles. One might try to 
imagine the hinterland of Liverpool raising cotton and 
sending it to Galveston to be woven for the London shops. 
There was plenty of power in coal and descending water. 
There were unharnessed streams, and many thousands of 
lakes were good reservoirs. Labour came from Europe 
and Canada, or, white and black, was awaiting training in 
the South. English invention fruited in American in- 
genuity among a people who have always sought to replace 
the toil of the hands with the untiring efficiency of the 
machine. In the second half of the last century the 
greater part of our quarter of a million miles of railway 
was built and capital became large and was set to work 
in highly administered combinations. By the end of the 
century more than 75,000,000 of aceessible people offered 
a market to the American factory, and our faces were 
more and more turned toward the regions beyond. The 
stage was set for the full growth of American manufac- 
tures. 

The most of the vast growth which we now see began 
to appear after the Civil War. Necessity trained Ameri- 
cans to do large things. The great conflict developed not 
only soldiers, but masters of business and finance. Freed 
from the strain of war, active minds set up the conquest 
of Nature, whose wealth had hardly been touched. War 
service broke the ties that bound throngs of young men, 
to old homes and the pursuits of their fathers. The 
empty West lured them and others across the Mississippi 
River, and population, needs and markets grew. 

The long-deferred project of joining the two oceans 
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by a railway was fulfilled. Other railways were built 
and consolidated. Great combinations grew up and multi- 
millionaires for the first time emerged in America. The 
old fortunes had been in landed estates. The new wealth 
was passing into stocks and bonds. The Standard Oil 
Company arose, and then came great packing-houses and 
steel corporations, and makers of implements to till an 
imperial prairie domain. Free land was less available, 
and opportunity began to turn from the farm to the 
factory. Speed was ushered into business. One train, 
instead of seventeen trains, took the business man from 
New York to Chicago. Then electric power moved men 
in the cities and their satellite towns. Then the telephone, 
the motor car and the radio added their quota to speed 
and to wide co-operation in developing, assembling and 
manufacturing raw material and in diffusing the product 
to all distances. 

Preponderance of Manufactures—The United States 
was long regarded as an agricultural country. We might 
almost say that it seemed to be otr mission to supply 
Europe with food-stuffs and with raw cotton. The 
country has now acquired many more than 00,000,000 
people, and has attained technical skill and business ex- 
perience. It has perhaps a unique assemblage of natural 
resources, and the home markets are of imperial magni- 
tude. It could do no other than relieve itself from too 
much dependence on the foreign factory. Domestic needs 
force the agricultural exports to decline and stir the pur- 
pose to find foreign markets, thus to pay for the vast 
flow of necessities and luxuries from other lands. A 
degree of self-sufficiency is good, but no sensible American 
expects or desires to attain full self-support or a one- 
sided commerce. 

Following thus the course of economic history for the 
past half-century, manufactures have far outrun agricul- 
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ture in values produced, but the’ farm and the mine have 
made this possible. 

The value of all crops in 1897 was under 
$3,000,000,000. It doubled by 1909, and remained about 
stationary until 1912. Under the stimulus of war, 
production was increased and prices rose, giving 
$16,000,000,000 in 1919, from which in 1921 there had 
come a recession to $8,000,000,000. There was an increase 
to $11,000,000,000 in 1924. As manufactures stand not 
far from $60,000,000,000, the ratio between farm and 
factory appears. Notwithstanding these figures we are 
more truly agricultural than England, Belgium or Ger- 
many. Endless leagues of farms and fields tell their own 
story, and it must not be forgotten that large totals are 
found in the more elementary manufactures of food pro- 
ducts, notably in the milling of wheat, the packing of 
meat and the canning of vegetables and fruit. 

Distribution of Manufactures—The map (Fig. 28) 
shows the values by states in the year 1923. It should 
be remembered that the states vary greatly in area and 
population. A map showing values per square mile would 
give much greater emphasis to the northern and eastern 
states. To cite an example, Texas is about eight times 
as large as Maine, but the small state manufactures in 
the ratio of two to five in comparison with Texas. Yet 
further, much of Maine is a forested wilderness, leaving 
for the coastal rim of the state a high density of indus- 
trial production. With all due allowance, however, the 
map shows the prevalence of manufacture in the region 
north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, and east of the 
Mississippi River. It is like the population map in show- 
ing high densities in the North and East, moderate densi- 
ties in the South and along the Pacific coast, and sparseness 
in the intermediate region of high plains, mountains and 
plateaus. 
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The New England states, the Middle Atlantic states, 
and the states between the Ohio River and the Great Lakes, 
fourteen in all, produce almost three-fourths of our 
manufactures on less than one-seventh of our territory. 
In this region live not quite one-half of our people. 

Taking the census figures of 1919, and referring again 
to the mill outrunning the farm, the striking fact is that 
this is true in every census group of states. This is most 
surprising in the seven West North Central states, whose 
very names, as Minnesota, Iowa and Kansas, are synonyms 
for giant crops. In the Middle Atlantic states the ratio 
of crops to factory products is one to twenty-two, and in 
New England one to twenty-six. The East North Central 
states are a part of the central lowland, rich in the pro- 
ducts of the soil, yet so fully has this region entered into 
industrial life that the latter shows sixfold values. In 
single New England states the contrasts are yet sharper. 
Massachusetts gets one dollar from the farm and seventy- 
five from the factory. In Rhode Island the ratio is 
one to a hundred and forty-nine. In such cases the agri- 
cultural lands are hardly more than a market garden and 
a cow pasture for the cities. It may be doubted if even 
Lancashire can show a more sweeping surrender to the 
factory. New York is nearly as large as England and 
has perhaps a similar share of arable fields; and New 
York receives twenty-one dollars from the factory where 
she gets one from the farm. Even Iowa, the most com- 
pletely covered with rich farms of any state, finds manu- 
facturing values equal to 83 per cent of her farm product. 

Referring again to the map, New York leads the states 
of the first rank with nearly $9,000,000,000, about one- 
seventh of the total. Pennsylvania is second with over 
$7,000,000,000, followed by Ohio and Illinois. Michigan, 
Massachusetts and New Jersey are the leaders in the second 


group. 
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Without strict reference to thé map we may name three 
regions of relative density. The first is the coastal belt 
from southern Maine to Maryland, including Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore and a multitude 
of lesser industrial centres. An offshoot extends far up 
the Hudson and Mohawk Valleys. The second is between 
the Ohio River and the Lakes, with Chicago at the focus. 
Pittsburgh is on the east, Cincinnati and St. Louis on the 
south, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Milwaukee and Detroit are 
in the north. It is a vast triangular zone of more recent 
development. The third is partly realized and partly in 
the future, the Piedmont region, from Danville, Virginia, 
through the Carolinas and Georgia to central Alabama, 
a, zone of water-power and coal, the theatre of tobacco, 
cotton and iron. 

Of cities, New York is first, with values of more than 
$5,000,000,000. It is followed by Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Detroit and Cleveland. It is worthy of attention that 
three of the five leaders are on the Great Lakes. 

Factors in the Localization of Industry.—Here are some 
of the familiar principles of industrial geography. We 
name: (1) easy access to raw materials; (2) power derived 
from fuel or from falling water; (3) supplies of labour; 
(4) accessibility to markets—more important for heavy 
or bulky products: thus Waltham watches can be sold 
farther from New England than Aroostook potatoes; (5) 
ample capital; for example, fortunes made in overseas 
trade were available in Boston banks to set up cotton 
mills and shoe factories; (6) favourable climate; this 
may apply to the health, vigour and efficiency of opera- 
tives, or to technical requirements as of moist air for 
cotton milling; (7) individual or neighbourhood initia- 
tive; thus there seems to be no other reason why there 
should have begun at Troy on the Hudson River an 
industry which should send out to-day the most of the 
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collars and cuffs used in the United States. Several of 
the above principles of location are distinctly geographic. 
But neither Troy nor its environment offered special 
conditions for this industry. A score of other places in 
the populous East would have served as well. 

After an industry has started, there are factors that tend 
to keep it in its place. Labour in the course of two or 
three generations receives what we might almost call 
hereditary training. There is an established reputation 
which attracts the worker, the capitalist and the buyer. 
Subsidiary and related industries grow up, giving ad- 
vantages not to be had elsewhere. [Early beginnings 
followed by solid progress make it difficult to supplant an 
historic industry. It goes because it has gone, other 
things being equal, and may last and prosper long, even 
though some geographic factors are neutral or hostile. 
We shall observe the cotton industry in the light of these 
principles. Michigan furniture is an example, which we 
have already noted, of the tenacity of an established and 
virile industry holding its way under difficulty. 

Leading Industries—At the last Census, in 1919, 
slaughtering and meat packing produced larger values than 
any other activity in the manufacturing class. This 
dominance was doubtless due largely to the disorganiza- 
tion of Europe and her pressing need of food. In 1923 
steel works and rolling mills had gone to the first place, 
for all countries were investing in machinery and pushing 
every type of construction. Motor vehicles also and the 
foundry and machine shop had distanced the packing- 
house. Other leaders were cotton goods, and flour and 
egristmill products. Altogether fifteen industries each 
contributed more than $1,000,000,000 to the total. 

Textiles—The location of industry, its tenacity on the 
one hand and its possible mobility on the other, are better 
illustrated by cotton manufacture than by any other 
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American industry. Toward the: end of the eighteenth 
century, an Englishman, Mr. Samuel Slater, forbidden 
by protective measures from taking cotton machinery or 
drawings of such devices out of England, came to Rhode 
Island and made use of his memory to build and operate 
cotton machinery. He utilized falling water that was 
moving to the head of Narragansett: Bay. What he did 
on one stream was done on many others until a multitude 
of little streams, given sharp gradients by glacial inter- 
ruption, were turning the wheels of small textile factories. 
Mr. Malcolm Keir has vividly described the movement of 
New England activity from the shore and the sea, to the 
valleys of the interior (see Bibliography). Then came 
steam and larger machines, which the brooks could not 
operate. Then the little mills decayed and only those of 
the great water-powers of Lowell, Lawrence and some 
other towns survived. These places supplemented the 
river with coal and steam, and great cotton centres grew 
up at Fall River and New Bedford. -.These were on the 
shore where sea-borne coal could reach them. Such is 
the New England cotton mill to-day, by the large streams 
and by the marine wharves. S 

Textile capital has long been entrenched in New Eng- 
land, and hereditary skill, reputation and great markets 
are hers. Fuel, however, has a long haul and the journey 
of the cotton bale is long indeed. Massachusetts is still 
the first state in cotton manufacture and New England 
leads in the count of spindles. New England qualities 
and New England values still surpass every other section. 
Yet the cotton business has been going through depression 
and sober men of the East are asking whether they can 
survive the competition of the new industrial South. 
North Carolina now has second place among the states, 
and the Piedmont from Virginia to Georgia is supporting 
a chain of cotton mills. What is the nature of the Pied- 
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mont opportunity? First, it has large streams, fed by 
the heavy rainfall of the southern mountains, descending 
abruptly to the rolling plateau. The second advantage 
is the short haul from neighbouring cotton gins. The 
third condition is an abundance of cheap labour, cheap 
because the southern upland farms are overpopulated, 
and because the cost of living, in a mild climate, remote 
from great cities, is low. The fourth condition is the 
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neighbourhood of coal to the southern parts of the belt. 
The advantages are so great that New England corpora- 
tions are planting mills here, and, altogether, more cotton 
is used than in New England. 

Here are some of the offsetting facts. The product is 
coarser, for southern standards of labour do not yet achieve 
the refined products of the North. The atmosphere has 
not the natural moisture that favours the New England 
mill, and interior spraying has its disadvantages. The 
great markets require much longer hauls for the finished 
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product. Altogether the wits ind resources of an ex- 
panding South are pitted against the established success 
of an old industrial region. New England finds it easier 
to maintain high standards of work. Her climate is not 
only good for the fibre, but energizing to the worker, 
and the clear waters of the streams favour subsidiary 
textile processes quite in contrast to the muddy rivers of 
the South. The geographer finds instruction in the 
problem, but refrains from prophecy. 

There are other textiles than cotton, and in one of them 
New England holds sway and her supremacy is not 
threatened. This is in manufactures of wool, taking in 
worsteds, carpets, rugs and felt goods of sundry sorts. 
More than one-half of the product comes from the eastern 
group, and a third belongs to the Middle Atlantic states. 
Here is a very marked concentration in the coastal belt 
from Maine to Philadelphia, Massachusetts leading and 
Pennsylvania coming next. Few and small are the mills 
that belong to the 39 states west and south of this zone 
of wool. 

The progress from small factories in the interior to 
mammoth mills near the shore has been thessame as for 
cotton, but wool was the basis of an older industry begin- 
ning in every home, and was in its first machine stages 
more widely distributed than cotton. Lawrence, on the 
Merrimac River, is the largest American centre of this 
industry. With Lawrence, as high producers, are the 
cities of Providence and Philadelphia. The raw wool 
comes largely from remote western states and from the 
southern hemisphere. . 

Silk shows a yet narrower concentration. Outside of 
southern New England and three Middle Atlantic states, 
less than 5 per cent of the American silk product is made. 
New Jersey is credited with almost three times the values 
of New York, but New Jersey’s output largely belongs 
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to the metropolitan district of New York City. The single 
city of Patterson makes more than a fifth of American 
silk, the output being 68 per cent of the local manufac- 
tures. More than half of American knit goods originate 
in eastern New York and Pennsylvania, and 54 per cent 
of clothing for men and women are made in the city of 


New York. 


Leather and its products are closely related in their 
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uses to textiles and clothing and they form a major 
American industry. Before the Massachusetts colonists 
had been here thirty years they were selling hand-made 
shoes in other colonies. The centre of the industry has 
remained in eastern Massachusetts, and there was set up 
two hundred years later the machinery that has filled the 
world with American footwear. This state, with Maine 
and New Hampshire, makes about half the output, and 
New York and Pennsylvania raise the fraction to three- 
fourths. About one-fifth of the industry has spread to 
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the North Central states. There the packing-houses 
supply the hides and the growing population gives the 
market. Boston is the market centre of leather and its 
product in the East, while Brockton, Lynn and Haver- 
hill count with New York and St. Louis as the first five 
cities. Brockton has 86 per cent of all industries in shoes, 
Lynn 60 per cent, and Haverhill 87 per cent. 

Leather gloves offer a sample of localization almost 
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as surprising as Troy and its collars. Two small cities, 
merging with each other on the fringe of the Adirondacks, 
off the trunk lines of railway, make nearly one-half of 
these gloves, drawing their raw materials from many 
lands. Gloversville and Johnstown may be said to live 
and have their being in gloves, yet there is no geographic 
reason for it. They are what they are and they do 
what they do because a few Scotchmen, trained in the art, 
came there a century and a half ago and began to make 
and sell gloves. 
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We pass to two great industries centred in the industrial 
zone between the Upper Mississippi and the Great Lakes. 
As many fields of manufacture receive no mention here, 
it is well to remind the reader that this is not a treatise, 
but a sketch of the principles on which American expan- 
sion has unfolded, and of a few leading facts which illus- 
trate those principles. 

The Automobile Industry —The motor car in trans- 
portation will be noticed in the chapter following. Here 
are a few facts as to its growth as a manufacture. It is 
not easy to touch this theme without seeming to yield to 
the supposed American vogue of saying large things. 
There were 57 establishments in 1899, and nearly 3,000 
in 1919. In the former year the products had a value 
of less than $5,000,000; in the latter year the total had 
risen to more than $3,000,000,000. Just before the 
Great War the industry was eighth in the American list; 
at the end of the war it had reached the third rank. A 
total of nearly 1,700,000 passenger and business vehicles 
was made in 1919, but nearly 4,000,000 were built in 
1923. In 1924 the saturation point at least for that 
time had been reached, and the figure had dropped to 
about 3,600,000. Over half of all American vehicles 
in these years were made by one Detroit firm. 

Looking at geographic distribution, more than half 
the product, as is already plain, comes from Michigan. 
Many parts of motor cars are made elsewhere and sent to 
Detroit for assembling; but counting both making and 
assembling, it is said that the city turns out a finished 
vehicle every six seconds. About four-fifths of the in- 
dustry lies between the Ohio River and the Great Lakes. 
More narrowly, it is mainly concentrated in a circle of 
200 miles of radius which includes the northern parts of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, the southern part of Michigan 
and the south-east corner of Wisconsin. The industry 
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laps over eastward into New York and Pennsylvania as 
the textile industries of the East send a peninsula up the 
Mohawk Valley, thus tying the eastern and western areas 
into one mammoth belt of factories a thousand miles long. 

The factors of origin and maintenance belong to natural 
resources, human-historical considerations, and to ready 
transportation to markets. Horse «vehicles went along 
with furniture among the hardwoods of the region. 
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Artisans who made wagons could turn themselves to 
making motor cars, and they adapted the marine gasolene 
engines, used on the lakes, to the propelling of cars on 
land. Coal and iron and steel were ready to hand, and 
it is no doubt true also that Mr. Henry Ford had vast 
initiating and propelling influence on the industry by 
virtue of the principles on which he acted. These were: 
the production of cars cheap enough for all, that the 
invention might not be a plaything of the rich; then he 
pushed for standardization and the interchangeable part, 
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and made mass production possible. No individual is 
ever the sole creator of improvements that mark epochs, 
but this plain and far-seeing man, struggling up through 
poverty, lured by his ideal, embodied and led in his own 
field the spirit of his time. 

Agricultural Implements.—Antedating the motor car 
by half a century, the reaping machine has perhaps made 
an equal contribution to American life. The vast fields 
of the interior could never have been brought to fruition 
by hand labour or by horses. Through mechanical means 
one man has done the labour of a dozen, and released the 
other eleven for varied sorts of productive activity. Popu- 
lation, railroads, cities, wealth and social progress have all 
hinged upon the reaper and other farming devices. The 
gang plough, the grain drill, the horse rake, the tedder, 
the hay loader and the horse fork have centred farming 
in brain rather than muscle. 

These inventions released hundreds of thousands of 
men for the northern armies of the great civil contest, 
they fed the soldiers, bought the munitions and saved the 
Union of the states. McCormick, Deering and others 
were the personal forces at work, but the industry is linked 
to geographic conditions. It centres in Illinois and other 
North Central states, with extension into the old wheat 
grounds of New York. Lumber, iron and accessible 
markets were the visible factors, and the widening of the 
industry and the finding of markets in many countries 
have brought progress to the wide-flung fields of every 
continent. 

Sources of Power.—A new era of water-power is coming 
in the United States as in Europe and other parts of the 
world. This new interest was expressed in the first World 
Power Conference, held in London in 1924, with 2,000 
delegates representing forty-two countries. This power, 
passing to a new status in America, in relation to mineral 
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fuels, to the factory and to transportation, calls for a brief 
survey at this stage of our study. 

Steam still supplies four-fifths of our manufacturing 
power. Each factory worker has on the average, at his 
disposal, 34 horse-power, which is five times more than 
he had in 1869. Electric power, derived from both coal 
and water, has increased about ninefold in the past twenty 
years. The small water-power ruled until the Civil War 
had passed. Then we began to concentrate on streams 
adequate to the large factory. 

Such use of water requires heavy initial outlay and is 
not good for small beginnings and gradual growth, as 
is the use of fuel. Without storage reservoirs, power is 
limited to the minimum flow of the dry season. It is 
also true that factory sites by streams may be unsuited to 
the assembling of labour and raw materials and to the 
diffusion of the product. All this i8 rapidly changing 
since it is now possible to transmit power on a wire. Thus 
can energy go to favourable locations, and single powers 
can be supplemented by other centres in dry periods or 
rush seasons. 

The movement toward “ white coal ” has been favoured 
by motives of economy. While our coal reserves are 
large, they are far from many factories and public utilities. 
Wages, freights and strikes have made coal costly and 
sometimes uncertain. Thus the moderate first outlay 
favours power from fuel, while economy of operation is 
on the side of water. Water-power is not for ever dis- 
sipated by use, and is relatively free from labour troubles. 

Developed and Potential Water-power of the United 
States—About 6,000,000 horse-power are now developed 
on American streams. The use is shared by manufactur- 
ing and by such public utilities as electric lighting and 
railway operation. Two-thirds of all our manufacturing 
water-power are now in New York and New England, 
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where the main industries so maintained are pulp, paper 
and cotton. Taking centres of more than 1,000 horse- 
power, New York leads with 700,000; then come Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Maine, Wisconsin, South Carolina, 
Pennsylvania and Minnesota. New England as a whole 
is using over 600,000 horse-power. 

All of these states have much unused power. Here 
Washington leads with over 5,000,000, followed by Cali- 
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fornia, Oregon and Montana. The total potential amount 
for the United States is given a minimum estimate of 
26,000,000 horse-power, but full use with ample storage 
passes 50,000,000. Much larger figures have been used, 
but such possibilities, if they exist, are remote. 

Four major regions of power may be distinguished 
(see map, Fig. 33). First comes, in order of time and 
present use, the North-east, that is, New England and 
the Middle Atlantic states. Strong relief, high rainfall, 
glacial interruption of the old mature drainage, thousands 
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of lakes and much forest ground. are the factors given by 
nature. Second, we have the southern Appalachians, the 
main source of power east of the Mississippi and south of 
the Ohio River. Here are mountain slopes, large rain- 
fall, dense forests and full rivers. Coal for supple- 
mentary power and a great variety of mineral and soil 
products form a total of resources that will make this 
region a major centre of manufacture. The third region 
is in the progressive states around the upper Lakes, where 
rainfall is less, but relief is fairly strong, forests are ex- 
tensive and glacially made reservoirs are innumerable. 
The fourth region is the West, where our potential water- 
power mounts to 70 per cent of the total. Here are 
our highest mountains, glaciers and perpetual snows, great 
forests and our largest rainfall. The map shows also an 
area about Keokuk dam on the Mississippi River. The 
interior states south of the Great Lakes fringe must always 
depend mainly on coal and oil. 

Local Developments—The major concentration of 
water-power is at Niagara, where thé Lakes keep the flow 
so nearly uniform that the minimum is only 35 per cent 
below the maximum. The present capacity ef the plants 
on both sides of the river is not far below 1,000,000 
horse-power. Power goes as far as Detroit on the west, 
central New York on the east, and to Toronto on the north. 
An enormous power dam has been built by the United 
States Government at Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee 
River. Federal investigation has far progressed and plans 
have matured for private companies to build many dams 
between Muscle Shoals and Knoxville in the Appalachian 
“Valley. A vast amount of power will become available 
and the region will be linked to all the navigable waters 
of the Mississippi system. 

At Keokuk, in Iowa, a dam enables the Mississippi to 
supply 200,000 horse-power to a region extending from 
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St. Louis northward on both sides of the river. There 
is planned for immediate construction a dam on the 
Columbia River in central Washington. It will be between 
Seattle and Spokane, is estimated to cost $250,000,000 
and is expected to afford, according to season, from 
400,000 to 700,000 horse-power and to make arable a 
large area of desert land. In southern California, the 
city of Los Angeles, in bringing water for domestic supply 
more than 200 miles from its mountain sources, has inci- 
dentally made available 50,000 horse-power along the 
line. The Colorado River, with its volume and its descent 
of 4,000 feet, offers vast possibilities. Surveys have pro- 
gressed for several years, having in mind flood preven- 
tion, irrigation and the development of several million 
horse-power. 

Water as a Public Resource.—Water, like the forests, 
was until recent years thought so plentiful as to make 
the care of it needless. There has been large growth of 
public intelligence, and water is now a major element in 
conservation policy. As water-powers are limited in posi- 
tion, being available at certain points, but derived from 
large areas, private control is not reasonable save as regu- 
lated in the public interest. The Forest Service has con- 
trol of the concession and use of water-powers within the 
National Forests. Similar control is exercised by some 
states. The merging of localities and interests in so- 
called super-power will extend the usefulness of water 
as it makes difficult the working out of private rights and 
public policy. Much study has been given to such link- 
ing together of the whole north-eastern region. As this 
is written, it is announced that power and light properties 
in New York and New England have formed a super- 
system by which electric transmission lines will join Boston 
and Buffalo, with extensions into several New England 
states. 
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In this economy of interworktng powers, it is hoped to 
achieve social results that have a bearing on our tendency 
to urban crowding. The factories may be more and more 
placed in suburban and smaller communities. If this can 
be done the sites of industries will be cheapened, labour 
troubles may be relieved, and the workers may have 
homes, gardens and pure air. Power can be sent to the 
workers, instead of crowding the workers around the 
power. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Ir the story of transportation could be put into rhythm, 
it would be the epic of American life. One might for 
once leave out of sight ton-mileage, the speed of trains, 
railway regulation and other things that savour of 
engineering, economics and law, and think of the endur- 
ance, the heroism and the skill which won homes, built 
cities, met human needs from afar and subdued a con- 
tinent. 

Imagine a wide land, which, a little more than three 
hundred years ago, had no road, bridge or ferry. 
Through dark forests and out on prairie and desert plains, 
led trails, trodden hard by red men for unknown millen- 
niums, trails that had been traced and followed by buffalo 
and deer in those more remote times when men were not 
here. 

These paths of beast and early man were laid out with 
more skill than their successors showed in planning many 
American roads. They followed the easy grades of 
streams and led over the lowest passes from one river 
basin to another. Beasts, red men, the waters of glacial 
seas, the explorer and the pioneer, the modern engineer 
and the historian, have used and given to fame those 
divides, which, from New York to Minnesota, carry one 
from the streams of the Great Lakes to the Hudson, the 
Susquehanna, the Ohio and the Mississippi. 

Railways now ascend many valleys by the route of the 
old trails, tunnel through the higher masses of the divides 
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and lead down the rivers of the opposing slope. The 
Baltimore and Ohio, the Chesapeake and Ohio and other 
roads that cross the Appalachians, illustrate this succes- 
sion of the old and the new. The New York Central 
Railway follows the trails along the Mohawk Valley and 
the south shore of Lake Erie. The Boston and Albany 
railway is the modern name for the primitive “ Bay Path.” 
The Delaware Water Gap was as convenient to the Indian 
as to the Lackawanna Railway. The trails of the Kittan- 
ning Gorge and the Conemaugh valley are followed by 
the main line of the Pennsylvania Railway. Through 
the Cumberland Gap, from unknown time, an Indian path 
led from the Appalachian Valley to the Lexington Basin 
and the Ohio River. This was followed by Daniel Boone 
and by countless pioneer settlers, and became a pack- 
horse route and the Wilderness Road. Thus the paths 
were widened. Strong and wiry horses carried heavy 
loads balanced over their backs and they formed an estab- 
lished mode of transportation for new settlements in the 
wilderness beyond the mountains. Skins and whisky were 
among the products that moved eastward, and iron, salt 
and guns, cooking utensils and blankets, went back to the 
frontier. 

Early Roads.—Roads for vehicles were planned, in the 
middle of the first century of settlement, from 1640 to 
1660, but road making even in the older colonies meant 
little more than cutting the trees, and a road was a forty-, 
sixty-, or hundred-foot strips of stumps, stones and mud. 
The time used, the dangers faced and the discomfort 
endured by early travellers are almost incredible. The 
distance from Boston to Charleston was almost a thousand 
miles. It was as far from Portland, Maine, to Savannah, 
as it is from London to Rome. Each colony was joined 
to the sea by tidal rivers, but separated from its neigh- 
bours by days and weeks of hard and hazardous going. 
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The colonists were in fact more accessible to Europe than 
to each other. 

Among the first land routes were those leading from 
Boston and Providence to New York, from New York to 
Philadelphia, and from Pennsylvania through that section 
of the Appalachian trough known as the Valley of Vir- 
ginia. As we go across the Appalachians westward we 
find the earth road holding on to the middle of the 
last century as the main means of travel. For two 
hundred years the diaries of native and foreign travellers 
record hardship. Road making was active after the war 
of separation, but many years passed before surfaced roads 
began to appear. Congressmen going to Washington re- 
ported seas of mud in approaching the national capital. 
In 1817 it took two days for a legislator in Virginia to 
go 69 miles. Buffalo is 475 miles from Washington. 
The journey in 1816 required 100 hours of actual travel. 

Iowa became a state in 1846, and a newly elected 
senator journeyed to a distant railway with his family 
by ox team and covered wagon. California was admitted 
to the Union in 1850, and her senators, avoiding the 
cholera and the Indians of the western wilderness, reached 
Washington by way of Panama in 75 days. How could 
regions so far from each other in space and time expect 
to become harmonious parts of a nation? It is said that 
an Ohio congressman has taken breakfast at home, and, 
after 500 miles of aeroplane travel, has lunched in Wash- 
ington. The two events last recounted have happened 
within the memory of men now living. 

Improved Highways.—Boston and New York are now 
five hours apart. The first post rider leaving New York 
in 1773 reached Boston in two weeks. Through coach 
service began in 1782 and took six days. About 1792 
the time was cut to three days. A quarter of a century 
later the time was reduced to two days. Such was the 
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“rapid transit ” of a hundred years ago. The first road 
of the modern sort was laid from Philadelphia westward 
beyond Lancaster and was opened in 1794. The “ Lan- 
caster Pike” is famed as the pioneer good road of 
America. It was built of stone, was 62 miles long and 
cost nearly a half-million dollars. 

Thus began an era of turnpikes, which may conveniently 
be placed in the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Before 1825 the supremacy of the earth road was not 
challenged by canal or railway. Baltimore built a road 
westward as far as Frederick, Maryland, thus beginning 
her contest with Philadelphia for the command of 
western trade. Hardly had the century begun when New 
York had chartered almost a hundred companies to build 
roads and bridges. The state already had her Genesee 
Road, by which thousands of pioneers reached western 
New York, Ohio and the lands beyond. 

There were powerful reasons for building roads across 
the Appalachians to connect the East with the lowlands 
of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers,.and with the plains 
along the Great Lakes. Statesmen knew that East and 
West could not be joined in trade or sympathy, or become 
a united nation if an impassable wilderness of rocks and 
forest lay between. Washington had gone west on a 
lone horseback journey, after the honours of victory came 
to him, to look after his lands, and to study the means of 
joining the frontier settlements to the seaboard. He 
saw that commercial intercourse would hold the old regions 
and the new together. When the pioneer in Ohio paid 
a Philadelphia or Baltimore pedlar a dollar for a yard 
of calico, that was worth in Philadelphia ten cents, and 
when he could not market his grain or cattle at any 
price, he could not be a contented citizen. Washington 
said so far back as 1784, thinking then only of river 
trafhc, that a state with water routes could “ quiet the 
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turbulence of its shut-in pioneer communities.” These 
pioneers could’not trade and commune with their brethren 
of the Atlantic. They were cut off by the Spanish owners 
of New Orleans and the Lower Mississippi from an outlet 
on the west and south. The time had come when the 
Appalachian barrier must be softened down by easy 
passage. 

Such motives led the Federal Government to undertake 
the National Road in 1811. Connecting with the road 
already built out from Baltimore, this road began at 
Cumberland in western Maryland, crossed south-western 
Pennsylvania, passed through Wheeling on the Ohio 
River, and Columbus in central Ohio, crossed Indiana 
into Illinois and aimed at St. Louis. The more westerly 
parts were never completed, but the hundreds of miles of 
finished road, a hard surface uphill and downhill, from 
east to west, soon became, for its time, as great a thorough- 
fare as is the New York Central or the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for to-day. Thousands of heavy freight wagons, 
coaches for mail and people, and lighter vehicles, passed 
from state to state. This and other highways of earth 
and water soon removed all danger that the frontiersmen 
would cut themselves off from the original thirteen states. 
Meantime Louisiana, with the Lower Mississippi, had been 
bought, and the bonds of trade and of government firmly 
held the scattered settlements of the West to the older 
communities of the East. Sharp differences would arise 
for a hundred years and have not yet ceased, but they 
are temporary waves on a deep sea of national feeling. 

River Transport.—As we turn from land to water, it is 
suitable to observe that the year 1817 marks two major 
events in American transportation. ‘These were, the open- 
ing of the National Road and the beginning of construc- 
tion of the Erie Canal. Remembering also that the rail- 
way era would soon dawn, we see further that we cannot 
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truly distinguish separate periods.of road, river, canal and 
railway, for they overlapped each other, even in the same 
region, and all the more if we consider that for almost a 
century, progressively from east to west, the new forms of 
transport were crowding out the old. 

The great highways of colonial days were the rivers. 
Of main streams and their tributaries the Atlantic Slope 
has 148, some part of each being navigable. The main 
streams are tidal for many miles, or they pour into the 
heads of long bays. Everywhere the fringe of lowland 
occupied by the first settlers was accessible by water. The 
New England border is little more than a succession of 
fiords, lying between salient headlands of low altitude. 
The Hudson is tidal for 150 miles. The long sea arm 
known as the Chesapeake Bay penetrates the plains of 
Maryland and Virginia with the tidal waters of the 
Potomac, the Rappahannock and the James Rivers, to 
name only the greater. And the same is true of the 
coastal plains all the way to Florida.. 

Beyond the tides, the interior Waters were traversed 
as time went on by thousands of small craft, those flat- 
boats, rafts and arks which were specially fitted for shallow 
waters and for down-stream transport in flood time. So 
dependent on the rivers were the early people upon these 
Atlantic streams that the price of land dropped from 
forty dollars near the rivers progressively to twenty or 
ten at a distance of ten miles and could hardly be sold 
at any price beyond a distance of fifteen miles. Eng- 
lishmen seemed to agree that beyond the reach of the 
Atlantic rivers, that is, beyond 200 miles, the cost of 
carriage forbade the sale of English manufactures. 

The Ohio and Mississippi Rivers had a large part in 
the settlement of the Central Region. Pittsburgh stands 
where the Monongehela and the Allegheny unite to form 
the Ohio River. Here was one of the three major 
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gateways which opened from the.East into the West. On 
the river early developed a line-of settlements, of which 
Cincinnati and Louisville took the lead. Simple craft of 
every sort, and then the steamboat, made the river a 
thoroughfare. Here was a stream moving westward for 
hundreds of miles and then opening on the Mississippi, 
which crossed the plains from far north to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Here river carriage grew and held far on into 
the times of canal and railway. This traffic continued 
strong from 1840 to 1860, carrying freight and trans- 
porting passengers in the “ floating palaces” of the time. 

The Mississippi was closed for years during the Civil 
War, and for this and other reasons the railways absorbed 
the trafic. It has been possible in recent years to go 
a hundred miles on the Lower Mississippi and not see a 
single craft. One might say commercially, as Lincoln 
said with other meaning after the fall of Vicksburg, the 
Mississippi “ goes unvexed to the sea.” This is a vast 
change from those days of the “ forties ” when Mississippi 
tonnage rivalled that of the Atlantic ports and even that 
of the British Empire.* 

Brief reference must suffice for the river traffic of 
later years. On the Ohio River from 1886 to 1902, the 
trafic was 75 per cent in coal and later almost all coal. 
The Ohio is our only river that has had any important 
growth of trade in recent years. Coal is carried on its 
great tributaries, as are lumber, gravel, sand and stone. 
In spite of some government aid in maintaining channels, 
traffic has left the rivers for the railways. Railway 
stifling, slow carriage, indirect routes, varying depths, cost 
of transhipments and lack of terminals are reasons for 
the decline. Since 1918 the Federal Government has 
made what appears to be a successful experiment in main- 


* The Paths of Inland Commerce, A. B, Hulbert, p. 182. 
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taining barge lines between St. Louis and New Orleans, 
and on the Warrior River in Alabama. Grain, cotton, 
sugar and bauxite ores are among the commodities thus 
shipped on the greater rivers. The log of a ship sailing 
from Marietta, Ohio, down the river in 1805, includes the 
ports of Liverpool, Messina and Trieste. Whether 
modern ships and deeper waters are in the future of 
America’s greatest river cannot now be known. There 
are nearly 300 rivers, with a navigation total of 26,000 
miles, open to the future if it should be profitable to 
develop them. 

Canals.—Before canal days three routes competed for 
the goods of western New York. They were the St. 
Lawrence Valley, the Mohawk—Hudson and the Susque- 
hanna. It was then by no means clear that New York 
City would be the future goal. It might be Montreal 
and Quebec, or it might be Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
Here was the dilemma of the old river, lake and road 
trafic. The decision came later, by canal and railway. 
Similar uncertainties were before the vaster lands of the 
Ohio and upper Lakes; would their relations be with 
New Orleans or the St. Lawrence, or across the Appala- 
chians? And if men and goods went over the mountains 
to the sea, would they touch New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore or Alexandria? Would New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland or Virginia become the magnet of the 
West? To-day they all have a share in transmontane 
trade. [hat New York would lead, none then knew. 
Nor could Washington foresee that his beloved Virginia 
would a century later focus her western trade not in 
Alexandria high up on the Potomac, but in the ports now 
growing to greatness around the lower shores of the Chesa- 
peake. All competitors then overrated the rivers of the 
Appalachians, and could not know what part the valleys 
of those rivers would take in the iron roads of the future. 
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The first decisive step was taken by the state of New 
York, led by DeWitt Clinton. The theories and projects 
of many years were crystallized into action, and the Erie 
Canal was begun in 1817 and completed in 1825. It was 
the first in time, in length, in traffic and in its bearing 
on national growth, of all the waterways made by man 
in America. The canal at once took rank as a major 
route. It filled the West with settlers and brought their 
products to a profitable eastern market. It was joined to 
Lake Champlain and the St. Lawrence from its eastern 
end and to Lake Ontario at Oswego in its middle course. 
Branch canals were developed along the Black River in 
the north and the Chenango and Genesee on the south. 
Erie Canal tonnage reached its peak in 1880 and then 
began a long decline. After the opening of the present 
century the canal was deepened to twelve feet, with 
branches to Champlain, Oswego and through Cayuga 
Lake. It now has a moderate, but growing traffic. 

The success of the Erie Canal led-to similar projects in 
Pennsylvania, along the route from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burgh. There was a system of canals, and canalized 
streams, and a portage railway to surmount the great 
heights of the Allegheny Escarpment. In like fashion 
Maryland and Virginia were stimulated to effort along 
the Potomac, and the Chesapeake and Ohio canal was 
dug as far west as Cumberland, in Maryland. The plan 
to continue a water route to the Ohio basin was never 
realized. In the same rush of canal construction water 
routes were made across Ohio, from the Ohio River to 
Lake Erie and across Illinois, from Lake Michigan to the 
Mississippi River. Altogether more than 4,600 miles of 
canal were opened, more than half of which were in later 
years abandoned. The canals were shallow, were frozen 
part of the year and could not compete with growing 
railways, which worked throughout the year, were swift 
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in carriage, cheaply constructed on the interior plains, and 
could bring spurs to new industries wherever located. 
It was an era, but a generation later, like the furore of 
canal construction in England before 1800, and in both 
countries there was service for the time, but a mixture 
of failure with success with the rise of steam. 

The Erie Canal went far to fulfil what nature had 
ordained, that the Mohawk—Hudson valley would make 
the city of New York the major centre of the western 
world. DeWitt Clinton’s prophecy of the greatness of 
New York City, made more than one hundred years ago, 
reads not as a forecast, but as history. 

American Railways——Following English example, 
agitation on the west side of the ocean became keen on 
the completion of the Erie Canal. Baltimore set the pace 
by beginning, in 1828, to build the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. In 1831 New York followed with a few miles 
of road joining Albany and Schenectady. The first roads 
were short, experimental lines joining two neighbouring 
centres of population. There was little forecast of great 
trunk lines and no thought of the thousands of miles of 
iron way that would be thrust out on limitless plains in 
advance of settlement. In 1840 there were less than 
3,000 miles of railway in the United States, most of this 
total being on the Atlantic slope. In 1850, the total was 
about 9,000, or less than Iowa has to-day. Albany had 
then been joined to Buffalo, but not to New York. A 
combined rail and lake journey was then possible from 
Boston to Chicago, but with innumerable changes from 
fragment to fragment. By 1860 there was a network of 
roads in the Central states, sending one spur to St. Joseph 
on the Missouri River. The mileage was then 20,000. 
It is now, exclusive of sidings, 250,000. There was an 
incredible advance after the Civil War, to 52,000 in 1870, 
93,000 in 1880, and then in a single decade 73,000, 
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making the total in 1890, 166,000. The figure of 
240,000 was reached in 1910, with but small additions 
during the World War and to the present time. 

The most casual look at a map of trunk lines shows 
their east and west trend. Why does the Central region 
turn eastward across the Appalachians, instead of moving 
parallel to its great river to the Gulf of Mexico? Wash- 
ington partly answered the question in his ardent desire 
for roads leading west. Edward Everett, favouring the 
building of the Boston and Albany railroad, said, “ The 
destinies of our country run east and west.” But these 
eastern desires are not all. The Mississippi River had 
vast traffic until its basin was tapped by railways from the 
Atlantic centres. |The great markets were toward the 
Atlantic, and on the east shore of the Atlantic. The route 
was shorter, safer and more speedy than by the Gulf of 
Mexico. Great cities were growing on the southern shores 
of the Great Lakes. Railways led to them, goods went 
to them, from the Prairies and from the East. The east- 
ward routes, especially by the easy grade of the Mohawk 
Pass, were inevitably the main channel of movement for 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago and the cities of the North- 
west. The necessities of the Civil War cut off the southern 
routes and called for intensive movements of co-operation 
between the East and the West. The Westerners and 
their fathers came from the East, and were drawn thither 
rather than to the diverse South. New Orleans waned 
in favour of St. Louis, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia 
-and Baltimore. The East was not only the great con- 
sumer, it furnished a large part of the manufactures re- 
quired by western populations. 

In the middle of the century the finding of gold set 
up the movement to the Pacific. There was a decade of 
surveys and then the Civil War intervened. Recovering 
from war, the country heard in 1869 that the last t spike 
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had joined the Atlantic and Pacific by way of Omaha, 
the Wyoming Basin, Great Salt Lake and the Nevada 
desert. Now the east-west motive of the American rail- 
way was completely developed. A half-dozen trunk lines 
reached out from Chicago, the Twin Cities, St. Louis and 
New Orleans, to Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and the whole Pacific border. Such is the 
paradox. The major lowlands of America range from 
north to south. The major railways, both in Canada 
and in the United States, follow the parallels of latitude. 

The railway net is close in the North, especially east 
of the Missouri River. Together, New England, the 
Middle Atlantic and the North Central states have one- 
half of the mileage. The sixteen southern states have 
33 per cent, and the remaining 17 per cent make up 
chiefly the wide-spaced continental lines of the West. 
Rhode Island has the smallest mileage, 222, or 0.08 per 
cent of the total. Texas, great in her spaces, leads, with 
6.45 per cent, her mileage being 16,142 as reported in 
1925. a 

Electric Railways.—The United States has much above 
40,000 miles of electric railways.- These include the 
electric lines of cities and their suburbs and the so-called 
interurban lines. The latter may be extensions of the 
former, under the same power, or they may be under 
distinct companies. The interurban roads form a con- 
spicuous and wide-reaching net in some states, as Indiana 
and Ohio. Naturally the electric lines are most abundant 
in the dense population zone which extends from Massa- 
chusetts through New York and Pennsylvania to the Mis- 
sissipp! River. Freight and express as well as passengers 
are conveyed on some interurban lines. 

The above does not include electrified sections of steam 
roads. This mode of propulsion is likely to be greatly 
extended, as being cleaner in cities, more powerful among 
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mountains and more economical where water-power is 
available. Three examples may be cited. The New 
York Central and Pennsylvania lines change to electric 
power before entering Manhattan Island. Smokeless, 
noiseless stations have resulted, and over the tunnels of 
one of these lines for miles are some of the most costly 
residence and business properties in Greater New York. 
Another example is found on the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railroad, which electrified 440 miles of its line. 
A third instance is found on railways carrying coal from 
West Virginia mines to the seaboard, where heavy grades 
are handled and congestion avoided by the greater power 
available. 

The Great Lakes and Ship Canals.—Space forbids re- 
ference to the Lake traffic, beyond what has been given in 
Chapter VIII. The Saint Mary’s Falls Canal, the “ Soo,” 
opened in 1855, is now in tonnage one of the great water- 
ways of the world. It is typical of the interior waterways 
of the future, which must be of capacity to carry large 
craft, and must be related to other trunk lines of trans- 
port. The enlarged Erie (Barge) Canal is of this sort, but 
may not become of large value until cut to a depth of 
20 feet. The Central region has raised an old question 
by demanding Federal co-operation with Canada to put 
large ships through the St. Lawrence River. This is 
opposed by New York interests, which claim a shorter 
route and hold that national money should be spent within 
our own boundaries. 

There have been years of agitation of a Lakes-to-the- 
Gulf waterway, by the Drainage Canal of Chicago, the 
Illinois River and the Mississippi. It is not known that 
so vast and shifting a stream can be thus controlled. Mr. 
Hoover, the Secretary of Commerce, now advocates this 
proposal, with the canalization of the Ohio, Tennessee and 
Missouri Rivers, thus opening up a vast system of com- 
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munication which should join the Great Lakes both to 
the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico. It is not proposed 
to supplant the railroads, but to supplement them by carry- 
ing bulky products which they cannot effectively handle. 
It seems to be clear, with enormous increases of freight 
in recent years, that the railroads cannot in any near future 
be so extended as to meet the enlarging demands of a 
continental interior, whose resources will support un- 
limited industries and a vastly increased population. 

The remaining major waterway project is that of the 
Intracoastal canal, or series of canals, lagoons and short 
sea passages, leading from New England to Florida. The 
Cape Cod Canal, a canal on thé south shore of Long Island, 
and deepened canals across New Jersey and leading to 
Chesapeake Bay, are parts of this project. Then follow 
canals and protected shore waters to the far South. This 
plan is now far advanced in execution and will give safe 
navigation along the stormy Atlantic coast. 

New Roads and the Automobile-—There are about 
3,000,000 miles of public roads m the United States. 
The single state of Pennsylvania has 90,000 miles of rural 
roads. Nearly all of these earth roads were in poor con- 
dition thirty years ago. Beginning with the bicycle, and 
following with the automobile, the American people have 
been led to a vast campaign of road improvement. States 
and counties everywhere are spending enormous sums to 
lay surfaced roads. The total length of hard roadways 
now approximates 500,000 miles. The common road 
offers the largest aggregate of public works now in pro- 
gress in America. 

The United States now has about 20,000,000 motor 
vehicles. Several states have each over 1,000,000. They 
include private passenger cars, omnibuses and _ trucks. 
It is not believed that in the large they detract business 
from the railways. Some short lines of railway have been 
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abandoned, but it has been shown that this mainly occurs 
because of the exhaustion of local resources, such as timber, 
and the dying out of small local industries. It seems 
assured, on the other hand, that the automobile will be a 
great feeder and auxiliary of the railroads. It is as- 
suredly a boon to all business, and goes far to bring urban 
comfort and facility to the agricultural and village popula- 
tion. And it also releases men and beasts of burden from 
much wearisome expending of time and energy and frees 
these sources of wealth for other, and it is to be hoped, 
higher uses. It is claimed that in a five-year period the 
automobile added over $2,000,000,000 to American farm 
values. 

Other Means of Transport and Communication.— 
Aviation has not yet arrived at a large commercial status. 
Its largest achievement so far is the transcontinental mail, 
which joins New York and San Francisco in 30 hours. 
This was inaugurated in 1924. Services have been main- 
tained between Miami and Havana, between Seattle and 
Victoria, and elsewhere. 4 

The telephones installed on January 1, 1926, num- 
bered nearly 17,000,000 and the conversations held in the 
year 1925 numbered 22,000,000,000, using 50,000,000 
miles of wire. With the progress of the radio, added to 
other modern things, any record of progress made to-day 
will be old to-morrow. ‘Thus altogether the student must 
ever struggle, hopeful but helpless, in trying to set forth 
the unfoldings of human geography. 
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CHAPTER XI 


COMMERCE * 


AMERICA grew to maturity in comparative isolation. For 
long there were few people and limitless resources. The 
elemental needs were met at home and many of the finer 
things could not belong to frontier life. There was a 
continent of incredible richness to be developed, and 
during most of the nineteenth century the nation turned 
inward upon itself. Following generations of such ex- 
perience, the advice of Washington, when he laid down 
his office, was accepted as a rule of national life. One 
who marks the worthy tenacity of Britons in holding to 
some old things may remark that the child was following 
in the footsteps of the mother, in that sole mode of safe 
progress by which the new gradually follows the old. 
Notwithstanding this historic separateness, Americans 
have been true to their British forbears by becoming a 
trading nation. In that Atlantic lowland where Britain 
laid hold of the New World, commerce early began. 
Before the New Englander and the Virginian were the 
inviting highways of the ocean. The shipmasters of 
Massachusetts sailed fearlessly around the world and 
none better than they knew the soundings of the harbours 
of Shanghai and Hong-Kong, Singapore and Sydney, 
Calcutta and Bombay, or better knew the shores of Africa, 
* Parts of this chapter are taken from a lecture given before the Royal 
Geographical Society and published in the Geographical ‘fournal of May, 
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South America or Europe. Then the daring sailor and 
the clipper ship were followed in the nineteenth century 
by an interior development which dwarfed the importance 
of all outside relations. 

Motives for Foreign Trade.—The result of this single 
century of expansion was not merely in population and 
new homes and cities; it carried with it a vast product of 
raw materials, far greater than home needs required. 
This surplus was available for export, and trunk lines of 
railway, which in the economic way levelled the Appala- 
chian barrier, were burdened with freights moving east- 
ward to the Atlantic coast. Coincident with this growing 
interest in foreign markets, there was accumulation of 
wealth, the progress of education, and a new desire for 
the products of Europe and of every other continent. 
The immense surplus of raw products could not be left 
to clog the home markets and depress the status of farm 
and factory. Thus at first and for long, the selling of 
surplus products abroad was purely incidental to the home 
trade. ; 

American foreign travel has been large for a period of 
at least fifty years. Millions of Americans have in this 
manner, directly or indirectly, acquired a desire for the 
fine handiwork and the fruits of the looms and the field, 
coming from every latitude and every country. The men 
of Britain have long gone out to the ends of the earth 
bent upon business, civil administration and exploration, 
or called forth by the demands of war. Britain was 
cosmopolitan, at home in Egypt, the Sudan, Western 
Canada, India, New Zealand, Australia, South Africa and 
the islands of the sea. Americans meanwhile had to shake 
off that provincialism which, being inevitable, need not 
have occasioned surprise or less worthy feelings in Europe. 

The trade impulse has been reinforced by the race for 
modern appliances, by the desire for new physical com- 
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forts and a growing taste for xsthetic pleasures, and in 
America the luxury of to-day has been swiftly metamor- 
phosed into the necessity of to-morrow. Without pre- 
meditation, in the course of trade and other mutual inter- 
course, we have been forced out of isolation. 

Hindrances in Foreign Trade.—American foreign trade 
was long hampered by obstacles and infelicities incidental 
to our newness. We knew almost as little about Europe 
as Europe knows about America. Americans did not know 
foreign languages. Let alone the query whether Anglo- 
Saxons in any continent are ready students of foreign 
tongues, it remains that we were far away, lacking that 
interpenetration of communication and social movement 
which comes inevitably to the crowded people of Europe 
in their relatively small domains. 

There was also the Yankee aggressiveness of the fron- 
tier, which believed that time was money and had no 
comprehension of people in the Orient or Latin America, 
to whom time is not money. The American trader was 
too forward in his attempt to do business in a half-hour, 
and neglected the amenities that must precede trade in 
many parts of the world. There was also little attention 
to the needs and tastes of foreign peoples, and thus the 
Englishman and the German, paying careful heed to such 
things, were awarded the business. 

We had no foreign banks or credit facilities, knew little 
of customs or business law beyond our borders, and de- 
manded cash. The result need not be described. Con- 
sular service was poor, administered too often by aliens, 
or by Americans who were thus receiving a reward for 
political service. Finally America had little transoceanic 
shipping, and one looked in vain for the American flag 
in Liverpool, or on the Thames, in Havre, Hamburgh, 
Bergen, Genoa, Hong-Kong or Melbourne. 

New Aids in Foreign Trade.—Great changes came with 
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the new century, especially during and following the 
war. Labour costs and prices have been largely equalized, 
as must now appear in comparing America with Europe. 
One notes a remarkable rise in the cost of commodities 
and service in Great Britain and finds that America does 
not stand alone in the independence of the working-classes. 
The problems of production and trade have begun to be 
studied in the light of new world-conditions. 

A considerable number of foreign banks have been 
established in Latin America and in the Old World, and 
several great banking corporations now regularly seek 
the graduates of American universities, subject them to 
a course of special training, and introduce them to finan- 
cial work in foreign lands. We have greatly widened 
our range of foreign study abroad, especially in Great 
Britain and France, and there has been material expan- 
sion in training in the French and Spanish languages. 

A further noteworthy stimulus to effective foreign trade 
is found in the schools of business administration, founded 
in several of the greater universities. ‘In these new founda- 
tions the standards of instruction are not below the re- 
quirements of other schools in such institutions as Harvard 
University, Columbia University and the University of 
Pennsylvania. Illustrative details are here cited for 
Columbia University, which in this field has a large body 
of teachers and offers instruction in accounting, banking, 
finance, foreign trade, commerce, merchandizing and 
transportation. More than a hundred courses are avail- 
able, of which about one-fourth are courses in foreign 
trade. 

The Federal Government aids trade in many ways, and 
not least through its Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. The purpose of the Bureau is to provide in- 
formation, to relieve difficulties and to remove some of 
the long-standing handicaps to American trade. About 
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one million requests for assistance of this nature receive 
attention in a single year. Bad market conditions are 
noted, warnings are set forth against wasteful trade prac- 
tices and poor sales methods, and knowledge is provided 
concerning foreign tariffs and a variety of foreign legal 
conditions. : 

Merchants receive printed data within ten days after 
the information leaves the foreign country, and news 
gathered by cable is released by the press and other 
agencies weekly to the ready knowledge of seven and a 
half million people. The Bureau has become a centre 
for educating Americans in foreign life. It is a school 
of trade, economics, law, custom and geography, all in 
one. 

Facilities for foreign trade include the appointment of 
commercial attachés and trade commissioners, through 
whom speedy and true information is gained regarding 
foreign conditions. Chambers of Commerce in leading 
cities have formed foreign trade departments and or- 
ganized information bureaus, which supply facts and pro- 
vide translation facilities and libraries. Commercial ex- 
cursions are arranged for personal observation in remote 
parts of the world. Many factories have been built by 
American capital in foreign lands, to secure government 
protection or relief from tariff duties. Thus American 
packers operate in Australia, Argentina, Paraguay, 
Uraguay and Brazil. American paper mills are built in 
Canada, and electric and textile goods are made by Ameri- 
cans in the Orient. Foreign plantations of tropical fruits 
and rubber, owned and run by Americans, play a similar 
role in our trade with foreign lands. 

There has been, since the century came in, large pro- 
gress in geographic education; much remains to be accom- 
plished, but it may now be safely said that there is a whole- 
some consciousness of the existence and worth of geo- 
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graphy in American universities. . Geographers now regu- 
larly serve the Departments of State, Commerce and Agri- 
culture and demonstrate their usefulness in manifold ways. 

New Views of Trade——There is coming in America a 
new understanding of the philosophy of trade, as voiced 
by publicists, economists and financiers. The fallacy of 
the so-called “ favourable balance of trade ” is now recog- 
nized. Commerce cannot be one-sided, for all trade is 
virtually barter. In spite of all the machinery of credit 
which tends to obscure this fact, trade is for mutual ad- 
vantage, and falters when this boon is denied. If some- 
thing is sold, it must in truth be paid for in goods or in 
service. ‘To make or try to make trade purely selfish is 
narrow commercialism, selfish nationalism and impossible 
economics. The result of the selfish theory of trade is 
not in peaceful relations of recognized mutual ad- 
vantage, but in ultimate friction and war. 

Self-sufficiency, however good it may be in war, is bad 
in peace, and unjust to every citizen_of the nation that 
stresses the doctrine. Americans are~beginning to realize 
that what they buy is of more value to them than what 
they sell—otherwise they would not sell Exports 
benefit the trader—but even this with ultimate qualifica- 
tions—while imports benefit the nation. There is mutual 
gain not merely in the thing bought and the thing sold, 
but in enlarged acquaintance, in the rooting up of pro- 
vincialism and narrow nationalism, and in making each 
nation a partner in the resources of the world. 

Our Dependence on Foreign Products—As an example 
of American dependence we may take the Iowa farmer, 
who is more than thirty hours from the Atlantic coast, is 
rich, self-centred and thinks less about Europe than do 
the citizens of Boston or New York. Iowa was long ago 
defined as “cow, corn and hog.” Like all definitions it 
contains only partial truth. At least, the Iowan goes far 
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toward self-support, and might be expected to meet the 
round of his needs in sister states. He produces corn, 
pork, beef, dairy supplies, eggs and fruit, and might raise 
wheat and wool. 

Cedar Rapids, Davenport, Sioux City and Des Moines, 
if not internationally known widely, are comely centres 
of a worthy population; their people might use Elgin 
watches from II]linois, home-made toys, native apples and 
berries, and pottery from Ohio or New Jersey. But they 
do not so limit themselves. Economically and _ intel- 
lectually they are increasingly international. Corn and 
meat will buy what their young women are reading about 
in the universities and what their young men have perhaps 
seen in their period of foreign service. 

These interior people have long had their coffee from 
Brazil, their tea from Ceylon, and their wool from Aus- 
tralia and the Argentine, whether it be spun and woven 
in New England or in Leeds and Huddersfield. They 
are familiar with silk from Japan, watches from Switzer- 
land, gloves and ribbons from France, and laces from 
Belgium. Cocoa and bananas come to Iowa prairies from 
Latin America, vases and carvings from Italy and the 
Orient, and thousands of domestic manufactures in which 
are the whole world’s raw materials. From the toilet- 
making of the morning to the sleep of night, the Iowan 
is never apart from universal contributions to his needs. 

Thus a rural state in the heart of America, its state- 
hood going no farther back than to 1846, a mere infant 
in European measures of antiquity, is international in 
high degree though not yet fully conscious of it. Our 
thesis is that economic internationalism must eventuate, in 
some measure, in political internationalism, if a peaceful 
and civilized world is to survive, and that the American 
nation offers no exception. ‘Trader, statesman and citizen 
must, in this cosmic field, move together. 
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Our dependence on other parts of the world may best 
be shown by classified examplés. We shall make four 
general classes of imports, basing our divisions on the 
varying gradations of home supply and outside depend- 
ence. It will be seen that in no class are we in actual 
practice in a condition of isolated self-sufficiency. 

Home Products Ample.—Even in this class there are 
importations to meet special requirements. Cotton offers 
a simple and important example. The United States pro- 
duces about two-thirds of the world’s commercial cotton, 
and her most uniform and valuable stream of export is 
in bales of cotton. Yet the nation imports raw fibres, to 
the value of $47,000,000, no doubt chiefly in the long- 
staple Egyptian product, needed in special American manu- 
factures. Were we not tied to the Nile for fibre we should 
be still more under bonds to Lancashire for product. 

The two great English-speaking nations share the 
greater part of the world’s petroleum, yet the United 
States imports a value of $88,000,000 in crude petroleum, 
and a variety of, the refined products of petroleum. 

It is well known that America has the largest pro- 
duction of iron and steel, the Lake Superior region yield- 
ing at present 30 per cent of the world’s supply of iron 
ore. Yet in this field the import of steel amounts -to 
$30,000,000, and of crude ore and pig iron to many 
millions more. Even steel plate and steel rails fabricated 
in foreign mills find their way across our borders. 

When we turn to ferro-alloy metals, our dependence 
increases. We are poor in high-grade ore of manganese, 
which is vital in steel making and must always be im- 
ported. We can produce chromite only at high cost, and 
we depend for it upon Rhodesia and New Caledonia. By 
reason of the war the German grip on tungsten was re- 
leased, and Great Britain now controls 54 per cent and 
the United States 35 per cent of the world’s supply. 
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America raises one-third of the entire tobacco crop, and 
yet in a recent year imported values of almost $74,000,000, 
mainly in the leaf, but including some of the pro- 
ducts of manufacture. In wheat our crop ranges from 
600,000,000 to 1,000,000,000 bushels, with a corre- 
spondingly variant range of export, but imports even of 
wheat exceed 20,000,000 bushels. A yet more surpris- 
ing fact has to do with copper, of which we produce 60 
per cent of the total, and yet imported to the extent of 
$67,000,000 in a single year, in the ore and the metal. 

Home Supply Large but Inadequate.—Sugar is a con- 
spicuous example in this group. We use about 90 Ib. 
per head, sharing the “sweet tooth” with the Mother 
Country, with perhaps a little higher rate of consumption. 
Towards this vast requirement we go a moderate way 
only, with the cane sugar of Louisiana and the beet sugar 
of several states, chiefly beyond the Mississippi River. 
But our principal dependence is upon Cuba, Hawaii and 
other lands lying beyond the salt waters, and there we 
expend $250,000,000 for about 10,000,000,000 lb. of 
cane sugar. Much the same is our status in vegetable 
oils. A large dependence, from which we have no pos- 
sible escape, is in our demand for hides and skins. The 
home product 1s in itself vast, but falls far short. Here 
we doubtless pay tribute to every continent, including no 
small sums for tanned leather and finished leather pro- 
ducts. Here are thirty-six classes of imports, and many 
of them are highly composite. We do not raise chamois, 
or kangaroo, and our capacity for the alligator product is 
not large. We must go far afield for every kind of 
leather, and now that we have no more hemlocks to 
slaughter for their bark, we go to all parts of the world 
for the substances used in the processes of tanning. 

The United States raises but a ninth or tenth of the 
world’s wool, and imports to meet nearly half of the 
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home needs; we punish ourselves with inscrutable severity 
in meeting these needs, by a tariff which “ protects ” the 
sheep ranchers at the expense of every other citizen of 
America. If smuggling is not promoted, the desire to 
smuggle is engendered in the worthiest minds; the pro- 
duction of shoddy, to be rewarded by high prices, is en- 
couraged; and a woollen garment is likely to cost twice 
as much in New York asa superior product costs in London. 
Potash, nitrates and wood are further examples in this 
class of partial supply. As regards the two first named, 
some progress was made during the war, but the effort is 
economically not practicable in peace. 

Commodities which we cannot produce.—In this group, 
unless substitutes are found, our dependence is permanent. 
We shall not raise bananas or ivory, our tin and platinum 
will not count, and home production of tea and silk is 
too costly. We use nearly 1,000,000,000 pounds of 
coffee in a year. We cannot raise it and we pay Brazil 
for meeting three-fourths of our needs. 

Perhaps the major item in this class is rubber. Here 
again the two English-speaking nations hold the field. 
British capital produces nine-tenths of the plantation 
rubber, and America manufactures two-thirds of all 
rubber. Eighty per cent of our rubber goes into auto- 
mobile tyres. This comes of necessity when a single 
firm can produce more than 2,000,000 motor cars in a 
year, and when America has 20,000,000 registered cars 
and trucks. Some of the American supply might conceiv- 
ably be raised in the Philippine Islands, but this seems 
improbable if any normal scale of prices is maintained. 
Here is an industry in which America has overwhelming 
predominance, the maker and owner of cars enough to 
convey simultaneously her entire people, and yet she goes 
outside for an essential part of the equipment. 

We have referred to certain important metals that fall 
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in this class. Of tin we have virtually none, and yet it 1s 
vastly important as a container of food and in domestic 
utensils. It permits, in war and peace, world-wide trans- 
portation of perishable and vital substances. Our own 
resources supply not one five-hundredth of our needs, 
which demand more than one-half of the world’s pro- 
duct. Britain mines and smelts it and we manufacture it. 
As regards platinum, we appear to be in the same position 
of permanent dependence, and the same is with little doubt 
essentially true of nickel. 

Products Normal to other Races and Traditions —Our 
fourth class of imports may be dismissed with few words, 
for the meaning is plain but profoundly significant. There 
is a vast range of desirable things which we cannot produce 
because we are ourselves, that world of commodities that 
have form or colour or convenience or richness of meaning, 
because of race and tradition and developed styles and 
customs and long-inherited skill. We could not enter 
into these fields were we so foolish as to desire to do so. 

We could make and do make toys, but why not let the 
children be educated in the life of the present and the 
lore of the past by something that ready American in- 
genuity cannot fashion, or if it can duplicate its form, 
cannot vitalize it? We can decorate pottery, but it will 
be our own, and only a fraction of the world’s wealth 
in this art. The same is true of tapestries, rugs, carvings, 
mosaics, plastic objects, paintings, and, beyond our own 
contributions to thought and feeling, the world’s wealth 
in books and music. 

Advances in Self-supply—Some important advances 
toward self-supply have been made during and following 
the war. We long supposed we must rely on Germany 
for chemical glass. Yet a small city in western New York 
was even then making better laboratory glass. We were 
forced to use it and many laboratories now employ it 
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altogether, and assert that it takes three beakers of some 
German brands to last as long as one of American manu- 
facture. The famous firm of Bausch & Lomb, of 
Rochester, New York, now import no optical glass, but 
make their own, although they are Germans by origin 
and were formerly associated with German firms in their 
production and traffic, and they,,who ought to know, 
affirm that the American product is now equal to any 
other. 

One further example pertinent to this realm is offered 
here, and offered in part as one sign of the enormous 
development which all forms of chemical industry have 
now attained in America—we refer to the coal-tar dyes. 
Before the war, 5,674 different brands were listed in the 
American Custom House. Of them we now make a large 
number. Our purchase of German dyes was, as a finan- 
cial transaction, but a drop in the bucket—a few millions 
of dollars. But the dyes formed a key industry on which 
depended American industries to the value of three billions 
of dollars. Among these were textiles, leather, paper, 
paints and inks. In 1914 there were seven dye factories 
in the United States and a paltry number of workers, a 
little more than five hundred. At the end of the war 
there were considerably more than one hundred firms 
and more than two hundred million dollars of invested 
capital. 

It remains that, outside of key industries and a few 
great staples, we are and shall for ever be increasingly 
dependent on all the world for maintaining those standards 
of living and taste to which a great new nation, beginning 
on a remote frontier, has now risen. Something more 
significant than mere trade analysis inheres in the facts 
which have been given. Imports, exports, fields, mines, 
forests, factories, soils, climate, ships, and messages under 
the water and through the air, blend with each other and 
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with every human interest to tie up nations together, or, 
if human perversity wills it, to set them at defiance. 

Foreign and Domestic Trade-—Foreign commerce is 
more spectacular than home exchange, and its importance 
is much exaggerated in the popular mind. This is true 
notwithstanding all that we have said of the essential 
character of some of our imports. It will at least help 
us understand our trade abroad if we see the vast back- 
ground of trade in and among the forty-eight states, 
spreading across wide areas. 

If we take account of final sales of domestic products 
alone, in the home market, foreign trade is in volume less 
than one-sixth of the home exchange. In this estimate 
all turnovers of goods, except to the ultimate 
customers or consumer, are omitted. We have more than 
100,000,000 of people. Here is a population about equal 
to that of France, Germany and the Low Countries com- 
bined and the average of resources and purchasing capacity 
is high. 

Our study of land forms, of climate and of the distribu- 
tions of population, of crops, forests, minerals and fac- 
tories, has been a lesson in the localization of people and 
things, in places remote from each other. Cotton is in 
the South, iron is in the East and petroleum is in the 
West. The southern fringe raises tropical fruits, the 
central region wheat and corn, the central and western 
area produces meat, and manufacture gathers in the North 
and East. More than half our people are urban and to 
be urban means to depend on trade. If now we regard 
distances in home exchange, it is like the Scandinavian 
peninsula bartering with Spain, France exchanging witn 
the Danube countries, or the United Kingdom selling to 
Italy and the eastern lands of the Mediterranean. And 
let it not be forgotten that in all this continental sweep 
of the commercial stream there are no tariff barriers. 
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One Hundred and Twenty-five Y ears of Foreign Trade. 
—In the year 1800 our total of exports and imports was 
$162,000,000. This was a hundred million dollars less 
than our import of coffee in 1925. The total foreign 
trade in the latter year amounted to $8,688,000,000. The 
first twenty years of the last century were favourable to 
American foreign trade because of the export of food-stuffs 
during the Napoleonic wars. Then came a period of 
decline, in which the nation centred its energies on the 
westward migration. Total foreign trade nearly doubled, 
however, by 1850, and doubled again in 1860, just before 
the Civil War began. The figure passed $1,000,000,000 
in 1872, and gradually rose to more than $2,000,000,000 
in 1900. At this time and for years after the United 
Kingdom and Germany held first and second rank in 
foreign commerce, the United States holding third place. 

Meanwhile in the quarter-century from 1875 to 1900 
manufactures had grown and large consolidations of busi- 
ness had taken place, leading to emphasis on manufactures 
in export trade, this class of commodities being more than 
a third of our exports in 1900. Total foreign trade 
doubled again by 1914, and manufactures had become 
nearly half of our exports. It falls in with all the evi- 
dences which we have already reviewed, of our gradual 
transformation from an agricultural to an industrial 
people. 

After the war, the figures, ever mounting from the 
year 1914, reached the maximum of $13,342,000,000. 
This vast increase was far more in values than in volume. 
The bulk of trade increased, but the values soared. Many 
commodities fell out. Cotton decreased by almost half, 
while food and war materials went to Europe. Meantime 
trade with other parts of the world grew, for we supplied 
to Canada, to the Caribbean lands and to the other con- 
tinents much which they had before received from Europe. 
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Our trade has changed not only in our export of manufac- 
tured goods, but in heavy importations of the raw materials 
required in American factories. 

Instead of being in the main a reservoir of food and of 
various raw materials, we have now come into competition 
with the industrial nations of Europe in supplying 
elaborated products for the world at large. 

Exports and their Destinations—In 1924 crude 
materials of various sorts made up nearly two-fifths of 
our exports. The remainder, over three-fifths, consisted 
of manufacture, 35 per cent of all exports being classi- 
fied as finished manufactures. Raw cotton is always by 
far the largest export, being about one-fifth of the total. 
Mineral oils and wheat and flour come next. The wheat- 
and-flour item is always fluctuating, varying from 12 per 
cent to nearly 40 per cent. The home crop is highly 
variable and the competition of Canada, Argentina and 
other countries is also variable. If we combine auto- 
mobiles, machinery and iron and steel products, the total 
would then stand next to cotton. Typical items would 
be, structural steel for buildings and bridges, railway 
equipment, steel wire, tools and office appliances. Agri- 
cultural machinery, sewing machines, typewriters and cash 
registers are regarded as highly characteristic American 
products, and tobacco and copper also are far up in the 
list of exports. 

The percentage distribution of exports in the several 
continents is shown by the map (Fig. 38). The com- 
parison stands between five pre-war years and the year 
1924. Europe receives 9 per cent less than before the 
war. Canada shows a slight decrease, and all others 
reveal increase, especially Asia, Middle America and 
Oceania. The reader must remember that the change is 
in percentages of the American exports. In actual volume 
even Europe receives more than in the pre-war years, 
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and is by far America’s best customer. The relative or 
percentage decline in Europe’s ‘buying from us had been 
in progress for years before 1914. The reader will find 
in Fig. 37 a graphic exhibit of the amount of each 
country’s imports and the share of them which they 
receive from the United States. 

Our trade in exports and imports, with leading countries, 
is shown graphically in Fig. 36. The United Kingdom 
is first in our export trade, then Canada, Germany, France, 
Japan and Cuba. The leading commodities sent to the 
United Kingdom are raw cotton, mineral oils, leaf tobacco 
and wheat. 

Imports and their Sources.—Several commodities which 
are, and must always be, imported have been named in 
our discussion of American dependence. The map (Fig. 
39) shows continentally the sources and, as in the export 
map, shows the percentages of the pre-war period and 
of 1924. The European decline is more pronounced 
and there is a marked increase from Asia, as well as 
from Canada, and from Middle America. The import 
trade from leading countries is shown in the graphic ex- 
hibit (Fig. 36). Canada stands first in our imports, 
followed by the United Kingdom, Cuba and\Japan. In 
studying the graph and the world maps we are to re- 
member that figures change from year to year. But we 
are now so many years removed from the upset of war 
that the ratios shown may be regarded as fairly typical. 
It should further be noted, in the study of American 
foreign commerce, that we have but little of that transit 
trade which is so important in several countries of western 
Europe. Our exports are domestic products and our im- 
ports are consumed at home. 

The Balance of Trade—We have already referred to 
this subject in illustrating the new philosophy of ex- 
change. In a bald comparison of exports and imports 
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e “balance ” has usually been with the United States. 
It is now recognized in this country, as by experts every- 
where, that this is no criterion of prosperity, because many 
invisible factors of exchange must be taken into account. 
It is neither desirable nor economically sound that we 
should receive gold for excess of exports, and indeed in 
the long-run all the gold in the world’s coffers would 
not be enough. 

The United States was a borrowing nation to 1914, but 
soon became a lending nation. The interest on our 
foreign investments goes far toward paying for what 
we buy of the borrowing countries. The nations of 
Europe are able in several ways to pay for any surplus 
which our exports show. So far as our goods are carried 
in foreign ships, such service covers what we sell. Here 
the future is uncertain. We now carry a considerable 
part of the goods we exchange in. American ships. 
Whether the American people will be willing to meet 
the deficits incurred by the pape Board cannot be 
foreseen. 

Immense sums are spent by our eee especially in 
France, Great Britain, Switzerland and Italy. No doubt 
the current of travel to Germany will soon enlarge again, 
and other lands, for example, Spain, are making provision 
for the migrant American. The slogan, “See America 
first,’ is more likely to appeal to railway managers and 
hotel corporations than to thoughtful people who know 
the meaning of history and the worth of other environ- 
ments in giving vitality to our civilization in the new 
world. If a new continent was to “redress” the evils 
of the old, it is also true that the lands across the sea 
still have much to give to America. 

A further item in this invisible balance of trade is in 
the large amounts remitted by new American citizens and 
resident aliens to their relatives in Europe. A very con- 
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siderable total of American money is also spent in other 
continents in the support of charitable, educational and 
missionary enterprises. 

American Shipping and American Ports—Our tonnage 
engaged in foreign trade fell regularly from 1860 to 
1910. The government restrictions on the building of 
ships and the high cost of American labour made it im- 
possible to compete with the merchant marine of Europe, 
and the American flag was a rare sight in foreign har- 
bours. The tonnage engaged in foreign transportation 
increased ninefold from 1914 to 1924, and is now second 
in rank, being one-fifth of the world’s total, while the 
United Kingdom has nearly one-third. The United 
States has, however, at the time of this writing, three 
times as much idle tonnage as the United Kingdom and 
the tonnage under construction has decreased. In 1924 
American ships carried 51 per cent of our imports and 
31.8 per cent of our exports. 

New York is by far the most important American port, 
having in foreign trade much more than twice the tonnage 
of any rival, and in values conducting almost half of the 
importing and exporting business of the country. New 
Orleans, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Los Anveles follow 
in tonnage, in the last year of record, but the order in 
total values is variable. Galveston, with vast exports, 
especially of cotton, is within the first three or four ports 
in values, though of lower rank in tonnage. Galveston 
imports are small in relation to exports. Boston shows 
the reverse of this, imports outranking exports sevenfold. 

When all the water-borne commerce is taken into ac- 
count, coastal, river and canal trade add much to the 
totals of some ports. New York’s tonnage thus goes up 
fivefold and others in about the same proportion. 


No trade, in the long-run, is profitable to either side 
which is not profitable to both sides. This seems to be the 
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lesson which is set for the twentieth century, to be learned 
not only by individuals, but by nations. Trade war is next 
door to war on the battlefield. The mastery of power 
which this age has brought to man is not consistent with 
human weal unless accompanied by equal mastery of spirit. 
The lesson of mutuality is for America as for all other 
nations to learn. 

There has been in these stirring times an outburst of 
intelligent interest, a desire for knowledge and an oppor- 
tunity for gain of which, being human, America has been 
conscious; and there are foregleams of a larger American 
life, which will grow clearer, whatever the swing of voting 
populations, or the current of the makers of laws and 
treaties. America cannot, and, we are confident, would 
not, rest in any fancied security of isolation. American 
internationalism is inevitable. How and when it may 
reach its fuller development are not suitable questions in 
this discussion. But the geographer is properly interested 
in all the plain implications of his science, and no science 
comes closer to the social problems of the race. 
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Americans do not so much deal in “ buncombe ” as did 
self-appointed champions of nationalism fifty years ago. 
We no longer resent reasonable criticism of our institu- 
tions and customs, whose defects may often be due not so 
much to folly as to our national youth and our new 
problems. Thoughtful Americans indeed have within a 
generation become introspective as to our qualities and 
solicitous as to our future. In no field is this more true 
than in our education. With astonishing outward growth 
there are intimate questions of method, meaning and goal. 
No single event has ever compared with the World War 
in its results upon the principles and practices of American 
education. We are in a state of experimentation. The 
psychologists seem to tell us that most of us were born 
wrong and cannot be much improved by education. Con- 
servatives see the bonds of obligation weakening, with 
failure of moral teaching in homes and schools. These 
beliefs are not cheerful and they are not shared by this 
writer. His reasons cannot be given, for in the brief 
space here allotted he may seek to give only an outline 
sketch, a kind of cross section, of American education. 
Our education is what it is because we are young. This 
explains much that is best and much that is worst. Teach- 
ing began here because the colonial fathers had left it 
behind in England. They must begin almost without 
books, buildings or teachers, on the edge of a primeval 
forest, to supply the deficiency. There were dozens of 
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bridge than from Oxford, and more from Emmanuel 
than from other Cambridge colleges. Spiritual necessi- 
ties were uppermost in their minds. If the Bible was 
to be read and interpreted, if wise men were to take their 
places in pulpit and school, there must be teaching. As 
time went on, the broadening suffrage and the demands 
of industry called for education. Social distinctions were 
levelled down in the generations of forest and prairie. 
The frontier made citizens of all, called for equal rights, 
for the capacity to vote and the ability to direct men’s 
hands with their minds. The history of education on the 
west side of the Atlantic shows much that is crude, but 
much that was vital. To keep this pristine vigour of 
spirit is more important than the so-called facilities with 
which we are now in the flood period. 

New England was the early leader in the field, having 
in some colonies what might be called a state system of 
education long before the days of independence. Hardly 
more than a quarter-century passed after Plymouth, when 
every town of a hundred families must support a grammar 
school in which the classics were taught. Between the 
peace of 1783 and the Constitution of 1787, New York 
formed the body of Regents which administers its school 
system to-day. Emmanuel College through her sons 
gave origin to Harvard College in 1638. 

The United States has no “ Ministry of Education ” 
as a co-ordinate branch of the national Government, but 
that Government has promoted education in manifold 
ways. In 1785 a famous ordinance set apart a section of 
each new township in the North-west Territory for the 
support of schools. This is the region of the ‘five ad- 
vanced states between the Great Lakes and the Ohio River. 
Like action accompanied statehood in the Gulf region by 
a law of 1803. Generous land grants have been made 
to the newer states formed during the past forty years. 
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Specific grants for advanced agricultural and other training 
will be later noted. 7 

There is in Washington a Federal Bureau of Education. 
It has no authority over the schools of the nation, but 
has had growing importance as a medium of information. 
It has divisions representing every field of education and 
its reports have been called a “ handbook of informa- 
tion not only in the United States but in the world at 
large.” The World War occasioned a movement toward 
centralization. It was found that great alien groups were 
not reached by the English language or by American senti- 
ments. Many young men could not understand their 
military officers and many fathers of recruits got their 
news of the war in a foreign-language press. Illiteracy 
was found in menacing magnitude. 

These facts support the contention that education should 
now be administered, in limited ways, by the central 
authority in co-operation with the states. Pending legis- 
lation, if enacted, would create a government department 
whose head would be a member of the President’s Cabinet. 
The states are variable in efficiency. This appears in the 
map (Fig. 40), which, however, must be read with dis- 
crimination. The dangerous areas of illiteracy are among 
the alien whites of the North and the negroes of the 
South. It must be said in justice to the several sections 
shown on the map, that the South long developed under 
an aristocratic system which was not favourable to general 
education; that it was impoverished by the Civil War; 
that it has millions of negroes, and further, in relation to 
the dark shading of the map, that some southern states, 
although paying less per capita, have paid more per unit 
of taxable wealth than some northern states. Nor would 
it be true to say, by a slavish interpretation of the map, 
that the East is more backward than the West. 

It is urged that backward states must be encouraged by 
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central help, to eliminate danger spots in the national life. 
On the other hand, it is claimed*that we are becoming too 
much centralized, that in American fashion we are push- 
ing for a mechanical uniformity, that we are encroaching 
upon the rights of states, that we shall build up an un- 
speakably great and unwieldy bureaucratic organization 
to be a camping ground for educational politicians. 

Elementary Schools—The zeal of the fathers for 
schools does not bear out any claim of general efficiency in 
education as a first century and a second century rolled 
on. Energies were too much taken up in clearing the 
forest and meeting the primary needs of existence. When 
Indians ceased to threaten, the people scattered into the 
wilderness and left the neighbourhood of their churches 
and schools. Here is the beginning of the school dis- 
trict, the small school unit, the one-room school house on 
desolate road crossings, the ill-taught and poorly paid 
teacher, with deadly and mechanical monotony of the 
three R’s. There were even “ travelling schools,” kept 
for short periods by itinerant teachers. The poverty of 
all this appears in poor reading, bad spelling and the 
inability of the daughters of the early first citizens to 
sign property documents otherwise than by their mark. 

The “little red school house ” was a product of the 
frontier. It could not be otherwise, and it should not be 
claimed that it was more than a stop-gap in American 
life. To condemn it is to condemn the conquest of a new 
country. Poor as it was, it made statesmen, preachers 
and financiers, men of science and great teachers. The . 
brilliant lights that fall upon us to-day do not make the 
torch of the wilderness less good for its time. 

The lower schools commonly cover eight grades. They 
take the children at five or six years of age and their 
teaching may be preceded by more or less of the begin- 
nings of the kindergarten. These schools belong to a 
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public-school system, which is administered by the several 
states. Let it be observed that “ pudlic” in relation to 
schools does not carry the English meaning in America. 
Schools are public when supported by taxation and directed 
by chosen representatives of the citizens. The control is 
close in some states and loose in others, and the length 
of terms, the competence of teachers and the housing of 
schools vary greatly. Here, as we have seen, comes the 
pressure for some degree of federal help. 

In cities and large towns, the lower schools are part of 
a system which begins with the kindergarten, passes up 
through the grades, rises to the secondary, or high schools, 
and may in larger centres culminate in municipal colleges 
for varied training. In many instances cities spend more 
on their schools than on any other part of their adminis- 
tration. In the country the district school is fast passing 
out of use. This is made possible by the new facilities of 
transportation. In a multitude of large villages and 
towns the school buildings see the coming and going 
every day of many horse and motor vehicles by which the 
children from the country come to well-equipped schools, 
and are socially trained to a wider life. 

There are thousands of private elementary schools. 
These are maintained mainly for two reasons. First comes 
the fact that in larger centres the public schools are much 
occupied by children of new populations coming from un- 
sanitary homes and without common refinements.  Pri- 
vate schools are supported by well-to-do classes to safe- 
guard the children. Then there are the parochial schools 
maintained by church aid and governed by church 
authority, that religious instruction may be given, which 
may not be given in the public schools. Schools of this 
sort do not receive public funds, though they may con- 
form to legal standards of efficiency. 

The Secondary School_—In common practice the pupil 
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passes from the grades to four years of secondary in- 
struction. If the school belorigs to the public system it is 
known as the high school. This is the common name, 
though some communities may call their public high school 
a free academy, or by some other name. The important 
fact historically is that the high school was developed 
from the grades upward, not from the universities down- 
ward. It was not made for a special class, but for all 
classes in order that more advanced training might be 
open to rich and poor. This is its spirit to-day and this 
explains both its strength and its weakness. As the old 
elementary schools grew in efficiency and the community 
in resources, teachers were added, and foreign languages 
could be taught, as well as other subjects not belonging 
to the grades. 

Such public high schools are found in all large villages, 
and in all cities. In the smaller centres the grades and 
the high school are under one roof and one principal. 
In the larger places there are many grade schools, and 
several high schools. For the lattér the housing in many 
cities is now not less than palatial. The classrooms, 
teachers, libraries, laboratories, gymnasiums and_play- 
grounds are open to every boy and girl Who has passed 
the grade tests. These schools may lead toward a busi- 
ness or professional life for youth of the poorest origin. 
If there be a prime excellence in American education and 
life, it is in this—the diffusion of opportunity. 

The weakness of the high school is in its variety of 
purpose and miscellaneous gathering of abilities and apti- 
tudes. It must serve three purposes: first, general train- 
ing for good citizenship for all; then vocational prepara- 
tion for those who would pursue special occupations, and 
finally, preparation for the college and the university. 
Not many more than a fourth of high-school pupils go on 
to college. A smaller number go to schools more ad- 
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vanced, but not of college or university grade. More than 
half pass out of the high school to their life-work. All 
this is well for the many, but does not favour exact 
scholarship. The good is here the enemy of the best. 
There has been much co-operation between the school 
authorities and the universities to raise and keep suitable 
standards under the mixed conditions and diverse aims 
of the public schools. Vocational training may be given 
in departments of the general high school, although it is 
more and more offered in separate, but co-ordinated schools 
of the high-school type. 

The Junior High School—Much progress has been 
made in organizing schools intermediate in character, under 
this name. The seventh and eighth grades of the lower 
school and the ninth, or first high-school grade, are 
commonly embraced in this plan. The children are taken 
when grade work may have become stale and ineffective, 
departmental study is possible, aptitudes may be discovered 
and vocational and college preparatory studies may be 
earlier begun. 

Private Secondary Schools.—The precursor of the public 
high school, until well after the middle of the last cen- 
tury, was known as the academy. It might be organized 
by a community, but many were private business ventures 
or were founded by religious bodies. These schools in 
many cases admitted girls and they taught under elective 
privilege a variety of subjects. The academy prepared 
for college, but for many it provided the higher general 
education of their time. This type spread widely through 
the United States and is a marked feature of our educa- 
tional history. 

Viewed at the present time, a multitude of private 
secondary schools have grown up in the public-high-school 
period. Some have survived from early days and grown 
great and prosperous. They are governed by efficient 
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boards of trustees, have acquired large foundations and 
material equipment, maintain ‘high standards and admit 
boys only, giving the most advanced and thorough prepara- 
tion for some of the older universities. The Phillips 
Academies of Andover and Exeter are examples. They 
are the American counterpart of the great public schools 
of England. Similar schools exist for girls and there 1s 
further a great number of private’ schools and seminaries 
of good but less exacting standards. 

The College.—It is not easy to define the American 
college to those familiar with European types of higher 
education. Here also the key to understanding is in 
origin and history. The college, like the high school, 
is the outgrowth of pioneer experience. The founders of 
Harvard doubtless looked upon the English college as 
their model. Harvard was Harvard College, not Har- 
vard University, until the last century was far gone, but 
it had always conferred degrees. In the same way Yale 
was Yale College until alate period. 

Most American colleges have net thus developed into 
universities, though unhappily not a few are falsely so 
called. The college is a school of a few, or of many 
hundred students, who pursue a course of four years 
leading to the Bachelor’s degree. There is commonly 
a teaching staff of thirty to one hundred. A few great 
colleges like Dartmouth, Vassar, Smith and Oberlin 
number from one to two thousand students and have a 
much larger number of teachers. 

The first two years of the college are not in the main 
~ on a level with university study. The first, or Freshman 
year, is frankly taken up with drill in English, foreign 
languages, mathematics, or perhaps elementary science. 
Relatively elementary, or beginning courses, occupy the 
Sophomore year. These years correspond more or less 
with the upper years of the French Lycée, the German 
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Gymnasium and the English Public School. This type 
of mature work is done in the upper years of the 
best American private schools. In general, however, 
it is admitted that the American youth arrives at this 
stage a year or two later than the English student. This 
is in part due to our system and in part to the more selected 
groups of youth of ancestral inheritance, that frequent 
these schools in England. 

American colleges are largely recruited from the high 
schools, and the inherited gains are less common. The 
certificate of completion of the high-school course often 
admits to college, but now many colleges have raised their 
standards and require severe examinations, such as those 
of the College Entrance Examination Board. This is an 
institution which has just finished twenty-five years of 
activity and has done much to stiffen and unify the work 
of the preparatory schools. The upper years of the 
college provide more advanced training, of true univer- 
sity grade, under an elective system, restricted by group 
requirements ensuring continuity. 

Most American colleges weré founded by religious 
bodies. The older and more efficient may retain this his- 
torical connexion, but are non-sectarian both in profession 
and in substance. Sectarian instruction finds no place in 
the curriculum and no tests are required of faculty or 
students. Of some hundreds of colleges, having the 
authority of conferring the Bachelor’s degree, a large 
number are of inferior grade, in curricula, in teaching and 
in equipment. Many should be relegated to secondary 
classification and this change is progressively going on. 
These inferior standards, however unfortunate, are the 
result of pioneer conditions and sometimes of the rivalry 
of religious bodies. They do, however, bring instruction 
that is better than none to remote communities. It is re- 
erettable that the Bachelor’s degree and other degrees are 
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often given on low standards, but it is an evil incident to 
swift expansion and was never’$o much in the way of 
correction as at the present time. |The commission in 
charge of selection of the Rhodes scholars have now ruled 
that regions and not states may furnish the sphere of 
appointment. This will guard against inferior choices 
and remove some of the criticism that low scholastic 
standards have brought upon us. 

While endowments are no sure criterion of educational] 
status, it may be noted that about one hundred and sixty 
of our colleges and universities have endowments of more 
than $1,000,000. Harvard University leads with about 
$70,000,000 and Columbia follows with nearly 
$60,000,000. Twelve schools have endowments each of 
more than $15,000,000. These figures take no account 
of tuition fees or of the immense sums annually appro- 
priated from tax funds for each of more than forty state 
universities. The total number of teachers in the colleges 
and universities in a recent year was 56,000 and the number 
of students 726,000. On the average therefore there is 
one teacher for each thirteen students. Of full-time 
students, the University of California leads with 16,000, 
while three others have over 10,000 and twelve range 
between 5,000 and 10,000. If summer-term study and 
all other partial work are included, Columbia is first with 
about 30,000 students, California is second with 24,000 
and eleven others range between 10,000 and 20,000. 

Co-education and Colleges for Women.—Co-education 
is universal west of the Appalachian Mountains. On the 
eastern slope the usage is growing. Radcliffe and Barnard 
Colleges are closely affiliated with Harvard and Columbia 
Universities. Relations are so close as to constitute co- 
education in Cornell and Brown Universities. Wellesley, 
Mount Holyoke, Smith and Vassar Colleges are great 
schools for women and there are many others of high 
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standing in the East. The older and stronger colleges 
of the Atlantic border are and are likely to remain colleges 
for men. The same is true of Princeton University. 
Bryn Mawr is a women’s college of pre-eminently high 
standards of admission and graduation. 

The American University —The University is peculiar 
in this respect—it embraces a college, which has been 
surrounded and co-ordinated with higher schools. The 
college was historically first and the schools have developed 
out of it, or have been grafted upon it. There is a 
graduate school of arts and sciences, in which personal 
and seminar instruction and more or less independent study 
and research lead to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
There may be also schools of theology, law, medicine, 
dentistry, engineering, economics or science, making up 
the university group. Where there is a university the 
degrees are all conferred by it. If there be only a college 
it is chartered to confer degrees. This is the American 
anomaly in higher education. There are various stages 
of partial development between the college and the true 
university. Thus the University“of Rochester was long 
but a college. Now by aid of enormous endowments it 
is building great schools of medicine and of music. In 
time other schools may be added to this group. 

The development of graduate work in America was for 
many years carried out somewhat on the model of German 
universities, to which many Americans went for advanced 
study. There was thus a strong influence for breaking up 
preparatory-school methods and introducing the lecture, 
the elective system and ideals of research into America. 
Not all our universities have grown out of colleges. Johns 
Hopkins was founded for graduate work, and has never 
sought undergraduate students, and is perhaps our primary 
example of a university of the continental type. Leland 
Stanford is similar in origin and purpose. ‘The University 
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of Chicago has been planned to emphasize advanced re- 
search, but admits and cares for a very large department 
of college grade. 

The unique feature in the development of our univer- 
sities is the founding and vast growth of over forty state 
universities in as many of our forty-eight states. This 
came about primarily under the aid of the Morrill Act of 
Congress in 1862. This provided-land grants to support 
state schools. Agriculture and the mechanic arts were 
mainly planned, but the schools have long covered the 
whole field of higher education. Cornell University was 
founded by private beneficence, but received the aid of 
the Morrill Act and is thus in a partial sense a state univer- 
sity. Vermont, Maine, Pennsylvania, Virginia and North 
Carolina are among the commonwealths of the Atlantic 
border which have state universities. 

College and University Control.—There is a board of 
trustees or regents, elective or appointed for life. The 
regents of state universities may be elected by popular 
vote, or appointed by the governor and legislature. The 
trustees of private colleges and’ universities (called 
“ Fellows ” in Harvard University) are commonly self- 
perpetuating and may serve for life. In some cases there 
are terms of service, and it is an increasing practice that 
part of the trustees shall be selected by vote of the entire 
body of alumni. Trustees are likely to be men of wealth 
or large professional standing, who may, or may not, have 
much knowledge of education. 

The executive officer is almost always called the Presi- 
dent, and is appointed without limit as to term. The 
virtue of this arrangement depends entirely on the char- 
acter and ability of the incumbent. If these are superior 
he masters and uses with great power his unique responsi- 
bilities to faculty, students, trustees, alumni and general 
public. The unusual degree of control accorded a presi- 
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dent may, however, result in unfortunate autocracy of 
administration. Under the American system there is some 
danger that the teachers may be considered as employees 
in a business, conducted by the governing board through 
their chosen representative. 

Occasional violations of academic freedom or of other 
rights have occurred. To meet such exigencies, the pro- 
fessors in American higher schools are organized as an 
American Association of University Professors. Cases 
of injustice are given examination and publicity. The 
Association also devotes itself to many problems which 
bear upon the ongoing of our higher studies. 

Technical Schools—Here we class a variety of schools 
which may or may not be parts of universities. There are 
many schools of engineering, of which perhaps the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute of Troy is the oldest and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology of Boston is 
the greatest. Agricultural education covers a wide field 
and is elaborately organized through the Land Grant 
Universities, by schools of agriculture both in and apart 
from universities, through the United States Department 
of Agriculture, state departments and innumerable county 
organizations, by which the remotest places are reached by 
expert help for the fields and the homes. 

Schools of Education are numerous, in union with the 
universities, or they are separate institutions, such as 
teachers’ training colleges and normal schools, some being 
of high grade and elaborate equipment. There are schools 
of Forestry, of Journalism, of Architecture and of Busi- 
ness Administration. To some of these reference has been 
made in earlier chapters. We may add the schools of 
great corporations, in which the graduates of universities 
are trained for insurance, banking and other pursuits. 

Related A gencies——Among these are libraries, both of 
schools and communities. It is fair to speak now of the 
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profession of the librarian, in view of the training given 
in library schools and of the advanced efficiency in the 
administration of American libraries. It is not unworthy 
to mention the Chautauqua Institution with its scores of 
migrating copies, which, however superficial and popular, 
have been travelling institutes for the diffusion of know- 
ledge and wholesome entertainment among people of small 
opportunities. The training and care.of the body, and the 
whole range of sport, offer too large a field for more than 
bare affirmation of their great good, and of the serious prob- 
lems of intercollegiate rivalry. Sport has not yet become so 
natural, joyful and temperate in America as in Britain. 
The attempt to diffuse education for practical ends has 
had mixed results. Multitudes have gained outlook and 
opportunity, but the very democracy of education has re- 
stricted the progress of those best worth training. It 1s 
probably safe to observe that America has gone after the 
mass and has done more for them, while Britain has 
gone after the men of promise and has done more for 
them. Distinct efforts are now undertaken in some of 
our universities to avoid this levelling-down process. It 
has become fashionable to send American sons and 
daughters to higher schools. It is thought to be good 
for social standing and progress in business to attain the 
Bachelor’s degree, and to have the memories and friend- 
ships of the college. This is well, but it is producing 
overgrown and overcrowded schools. More of the 
mechanical and less of the human must rule when the 
school group runs to thousands or tens of thousands. 
An eminent professor in a large state university of high 
repute recently said that if he could eliminate 1,000 
students from that school, the rest would be better scholars. 
He rightly attacks that process of dilution which goes on 
when a school holds many whose ambitions or abilities do 
not rise above a pass degree. A business man of large 
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public experience says our education lacks perspective and 
cites the opinion that we make good engineers but they 
“do not know who William the Conqueror was ”! 

There is intense and widespread effort to fit our educa- 
tion to the individual, to the times and to the needs of 
democracy. With a worthy desire to progress, we are 
probably too ready to accept and put into costly experi- 
mentation unproved theories of human nature and of 
education. This is in the American temperament. It can 
be viewed with composure in view of those powerful re- 
actions which come unplanned, the recoil of fundamental 
things from excesses in every field of thought and action. 
Whether our education has produced superlative men is 
not an important question. The two Americans who seem 
secure in the temple of fame were not the product of 
schools. They point to that something which must under- 
lie our education, if it is to have worth. After all is said, 
it remains that tens of thousands of men and women have 
been trained in our schools, who have been strong leaders 
in all that was best in American life. 
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CHAPTER. iil 


TRADITIONS AND LANGUAGE 


TuosE who travel in foreign lands look for differences 
rather than likenesses. The Englishmen who have toured 
in the United States during more than a hundred years 
have unconsciously seized on the differences between Eng- 
land and America and have not always seen or cared to 
see that there was more in common than in contrast. 
Americans in Europe have not been behind in their par- 
tial judgments concerning western superiority. The author 
very well knows that here opens a path beset with pitfalls. 
But we cannot quite shun the risk if we set forth American 
traditions, or touch, never so lightly, American speech. 
There are elusive problems of race, nationality, heredity, 
environment, idealism, materialism; democracy, culture 
and moral standards. 

This chapter can be little more than a warning against 
half truths, and an attempt to state a few of the obvious 
elements of American tradition. There is no field where 
deferred judgments and reserved utterance are more 
needed, in the progress toward truth and in keeping re- 
spect and confidence unimpaired among nations. 

Few Europeans have so seriously and _ interestingly 
analysed American life as Mr. A. Maurice Low in his 
volumes on The American People. We need not follow 
him, however, in his conclusion that we are a new race. 
Different we are, and he thinks this is due to frontier life, 
to wars, to climate, to religious convictions, to the ex- 
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horizons. This is interesting, but vague. What isa race? 
How do forces act to make it? Here is a host of unsolved 
and baffling questions. We are led toward the shallow- 
ness and failure to reach the heart of things, in most of 
what we say about geographic influence. Mr. Low has 
travelled in the United States. He has lived in America. 
He is behind none in keen appreciation and sympathetic 
understanding, but we cannot follow his doctrine of an 
American race, unless by race he means a variant group 
which shows moderate dissimilarity to the parent stock, 
a mere matter of some national divergence. He surely 
cannot use the term in the strong sense by which Freeman 
says that he cannot with accuracy speak of the English race, 
as that would be too large a claim. If that be half true of 
England, with her length of days, no theory of a modern 
acceleration of variations will make a separate race out of 
Americans, unless indeed we would give to that abused 
word a greater vagueness than it already has. 

Professor E. A. Ross has written a little book—W hat 
is America? He does not tell us, though he tells in- 
forming things about America. The hardest thing to do 
is to make a composite picture of a hundred millions, to 
make diagnosis of a nation. 

America is not a patchwork of alien textures and colours, 
roughly caught together, with no unity of design. Rather 
is it a fabric with a background and a substance, on which 
some new tones and patterns appear. No figure can be 
pressed, and this must not be. But it expresses our con- 
viction that nothing has happened to make us other than 
a legitimate offspring of Britain. This is our thesis. This 
is what we believe. This is what Mr. Low believes, and 
with almost excessive zeal does he urge it, despite his 
theory of a divergence amounting to a new race. 

British Institutions and Customs that have not survived 
in America.—There are clear differences between us and 
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the Mother Country. They lie partly in what we left 
behind, or at least failed to maintain, on this side of the 
water. To omit, under new conditions, is not to condemn » 
what survives under old conditions. Britain achieved 
democracy under royalty. America has attained it with- 
out a throne. This was no plan of the first Americans, 
but the result of a hundred and fifty years of remoteness 
and the incapacity of any government to rule at such dis- 
tance before the era of swift communication. 

We left behind all class distinctions in the European 
sense. We have no royalty and no nobility and we pay 
little attention to social schedules of precedence. If there 
be a growth of governmental and bureaucratic superiorities 
and inferiorities in Washington, they beget in us the feel- 
ings and the verdict which they deserve. We do not object 
to a first “lady of the land ” who vacates her throne in 
four or in eight years. We have no serving class and too 
often there is none to serve. In no case are conditions of 
dependency handed on from one generation to another. 
In this change we seem to have been merely some genera- 
tions earlier than Europe. : 

We have distinctions of wealth, of culture and of so- 
called society, and many Americans at least know how 
to be proud or ashamed of such distinctions, as may be 
their due. The main fact in America is this—there are 
no impassable gulfs or unscalable walls between social 
classes. Given reasonable endowments of birth, anything 
is possible. 

There is no national church in America. With this 
goes independence of thinking and acting and, as many 
would think, an unhappy divisiveness of opinion and an 
unfortunate multiplicity of religious bodies. Whatever 
we think of it, separation of church and state has done 
much to mould American life,* both in religion and 

* National Ideals Historically Traced, ch. xi, Albert Bushnell Hart. 
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government. We did not wholly shake off the state 
church when we crossed the sea, for we taxed all citizens 
to keep up the Congregational Church in New England 
and the Episcopal Church in New York and the South. 
Then grew up many vigorous groups—Baptists, Presby- 
terians, Methodists, Quakers and many others. Divisive 
as this seems, there was a high degree of unity in prin- 
ciple; all churches must be tolerated, they must be self- 
supporting and they must be separated from the state. 
After the Constitution was adopted, Congress could not 
control religion by law. Religious tests ceased to be used 
for the suffrage, and the Episcopal Church was disestab- 
lished in the states where it had prevailed. 

The Puritans left England that they might think and 
worship free from oppressive control. It cannot indeed 
be forgotten that they settled in the western forests and 
proceeded to dictate the beliefs and conduct of their 
neighbours. But individualism grew in the new soil. If 
there was persecution in Boston there was room in Rhode 
Island. The air was free, the soil was free. Those who 
fought Indians dared differ from their brethren. And 
they all believed in the private interpretation of scripture 
and in their individual standing in the presence of God. 
Thus were plentifully sown the seeds of political demo- 
cracy. We find it easy to agree with Bryce that here, in 
divorce of church and state, is the most conspicuous differ- 
ence between the older and newer worlds on the opposite 
shores of the Atlantic. 

There is another difference, subtle and powerful. There 
is in America no reverence for the state as something above 
and beyond the aggregate of citizens. Government is 
only the expression of the people’s will, the corporate 
action of individuals, making all allowance for our fre- 
quent failure to reach this ideal. ‘The state as a sort of 
divinity, absorbing all, demanding all, above all, was quite 
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too common on the continent of Europe before 1914. No 
such destructive notions of a superpower existed in 
America. This was recognized long ago by Bryce, who 
says, “ The State is not to them, as to Germans or French- 
men, and even to some English thinkers, an ideal moral 
power charged with the duty of forming the characters 
and guiding the lives of its subjects.” * We are more 
like a commercial corporation, leaving private views out 
of account, so long as public order is maintained. 

The basal structure of American life is derived from 
Great Britain. We have shown in Chapter V how falla- 
cious is the belief that Americans are made up of alien 
groups, going by amalgamation into a mongrel unit of 
unknown quality. If we add to the 47,000,000 de- 
scendants of the stock of 1790 those who belong to the 
earlier kindred immigrations, we shall find nearly 
60,000,000 whites whose citizenship and Americanism 
go back more than sixty years. Older Americans know 
and feel, from lifelong contact with our people and our 
institutions, that beneath all the temporary waves rising 
on the surface of a new society is this deep sea of Anglo- 
Saxon tradition. 

Nothing is so fundamental to America as the demand 
for liberty, justice and order, in private and public life. 
The will to enjoy these blessings came with the founders 
from over the sea, and it has survived all the changes 
of circumstance, the pressure of environment and the 
mingling of new elements of population. The common 
law of England lies beneath us to-day. Quoting in sub- 
stance from Lord Bryce, the same basal religious feelings 
and theological conceptions are in Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans and they would be at home with each other in dis- 
cussing these questions as neither Englishman nor Ameri- 
can would be with French or German. 


* James Bryce, American Commonwealth, ii, 701. 
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This principle of kinship in the moral and political 
realms is in no way set aside by the fact that many early 
Americans came here to escape religious or political op- 
pression. Whether they fled from the Stuarts to Massa- 
chusetts, or from Cromwell to Virginia, they had learned 
their love of liberty in England. The only difference is 
that they and their descendants and the Englishman and 
his descendants from that time onward won their freedom 
and their equality before the law on opposite sides of 
the ocean. 

The floods of alienism in some states do not change this 
conclusion. Even in southern New England, where the 
population analysis seems so menacing, the laws, customs, 
education, public order and the reliance on the regular 
courses of the ballot and the courts are as sound and 
uniform as in any other region. The descendants of the 
Puritans are still in control, even if Boston votes as an 
Irish city, and Fall River, Worcester and Lawrence have 
their tens of thousands of foreign-born. 

This conclusion is so important for a just understanding 
of the American nation in all foreign lands that the author 
here supplements his own convictions with other testimony. 
Referring to this vast body of older citizenship, Mr. W. S. 
Rossiter, the population expert already cited, says, “ This 
element is the pillar which supports the Republic. It is 
the element which manages and controls the United States. 
Even in places where it is in a minority it generally leads. 
The activities of the nation, both intellectual and material, 
are principally in the hands of persons of the native and 
allied stock. The farmers are largely native, as are 
lawyers, clergymen, physicians, school-teachers, bankers, 
manufacturers and managers.” * We next quote Mr. 
A. Maurice Low: “ It is only English customs and Eng- 


* W. S. Rossiter, ‘‘ What are Americans?” Atlantic Mo., Vol. 126, 
p. 1920. 
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lish ideals that have survived; we search in vain for any 
lasting impression that has been made in the speech of 
America, or its legal or political systems, or on its concept 
of morality, on its literature, or its customs, by colonizers 
other than English.” The next testimony is that of an 
American historian widely versed in our national life: 
“Whatever the social mixtures of the future, one thing 
is certain; the standards, aspirations and moral and political 
ideals of the original English settlers not only dominate 
their own descendants, but permeate the body of immi- 
grants of other races—the Puritans have furnished the 
little leaven that leavens the whole lump.” * 

We often speak of western Americans as if they were 
a new product, but even of these another American his- 
torian has recently asserted: “The foreign experiences 
that shaped American public growth before 1800 were 
so completely English that frontier society and institu- 
tions are plainly the result of old habits modified by new 
environment.” ¢ As evidence from a somewhat surpris- 
ing source we turn to the foreign-language press, which 
is sometimes given to the expression of sentiments quite 
unsuited to America and its institutions. The editor of 
a Croatian journal in Chicago not long ago put stress on 
the fact that the United States is an Anglo- Saxon achieve- 
ment, and he thinks it would be little less than a calamity 
if a polyglot and divided copy of Europe had developed 
on the American continent. This confirms the view that 
the original citizenship has not ceased to be the controlling 
force in America. That citizenship had formative power 
in a free and open land and its traditions still rule in 
character, customs, law and social institutions. Before 
outlining the migrations which produced this marvellous 
transplanting of English ideas, we quote an Englishman, 


* Albert Bushnell Hart, National Ideals Historically Considered, p. 46. 
t Frederic L. Paxson, History of the American Frontier, p. 95. 
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who has but recently come to reside in America, Professor 
William McDougall, in The Group Mind. From “ this 
strongly organized initial society ” the whole country has 
been peopled, “its institutions and ideas, especially its 
language, its political freedom, its social seriousness, being 
carried everywhere.” 

England in New England and in Virginia.—It is an 
outstanding fact of modern history that Britain mastered 
the heart of North America, while France and Spain have 
made little impression on the life of the continent. And 
Britain seized but a narrow Atlantic fringe, while the two 
Latin nations went in by open gateways on the north and 
south and swept the lowlands from Hudson Bay to the 
Gulf of Mexico. The power that took Britain to the 
Pacific Ocean was primarily in the small groups that went 
to Massachusetts and to Virginia. 

The Pilgrims of Plymouth were followed by the 
Puritan migration, which in numbers, personal character 
and material resources had erected a powerful colony 
before 1640. Puritans were many and strong in Eng- 
land, and it was no company of persecuted peasants that 
went out to get freedom and fortune in the New World. 
There were men of mind and means, including almost 
four score of the clergy of the Church of England. They 
went neither to found a new church nor a new nation, 
but they desired a “ renovated England, secure in freedom 
and pure in religion.” That they themselves had yet to 
rise above hounding witches and banishing heretics is 
apart from our purpose. They learned their lesson, and 
their sturdy characters were the driving force that gave 
civil equality and religious freedom to America. The 
Puritan foundation about Boston reached out to Maine, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut and Rhode Island, and made 
all New England a seed ground for national growth. 

The first colonists of Virginia were a mixed company, 
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with not a little of shiftlessness, criminality and purpose- 
less adventure. Then the Cavaliers, driven by the pres- 
sure of Cromwell, came, 20,000 or more, planting them- 
selves in tide-water Virginia in numbers equal to the 
Puritans of Massachusetts. And different as they were, 
they brought to America mental power and moral purpose 
and a will to be free quite equal to the qualities of their 
Massachusetts brethren. It would be rash to affirm the 
primacy ot either colony as a formative influence in 
America. 

Yet the two groups were diverse. There was democracy 
in the North in spite of the stern New England orthodoxy. 
All were workers, and they lived in communities, about 
a church and a school, and they divided their property 
among their children with no special rights for eldest sons. 
As Low puts it, “there were no large estates to be pro- 
tected from loss by division.” The southern society was 
aristocratic and exclusive. Estates were in land, and 
the wealth was in tobacco and not in commerce. The 
poor whites and the black slaves must serve, and the 
church and the private tutor were-for the households 
and the youth of the plantation owners. Virginia rested 
on tobacco as the whole South later rested upon cotton. 
Democracy did not prevail, but the will to resist encroach- 
ment was as stern as in Massachusetts. 

Britain did not hold New England and Virginia apart 
from the rest of the Atlantic slope. In New York by 
early replacement of the Dutch rule on Manhattan, in 
Pennsylvania by Penn and his Quakers, in Maryland and 
the Carolinas, the long series of English settlements was 
completed. But there was a focal intensity of purpose 
and power in New England and Virginia. 

The Westward Movement.—A few hardy spirits went 
beyond the mountains in Kentucky and Tennessee before 
the era of independence. The migration from ocean to 
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ocean was accomplished between 1790 and 1890. In this 
hundred years the men of the East carried their prin- 
ciples and their practices across America. They made 
the nation and they established its traditions. In doing 
these things they were themselves somewhat modified. 
They were changed in things that may be conspicuous and 
in ways that draw, and sometimes deserve, the fire of 
criticism. The surface seems, and is, American. The 
deeps run true to the heritage of a thousand years. 

Following the War of Independence, the North-western 
Territory was ceded to the United States. At the same 
time this region and western New York were freed from 
. Indian menace and their rich soils were opened to settle- 
ment. Then began the tide of migration which is 
described by every American historian. A map of New 
England settlement reveals a broad belt of territory from 
Eastport in Maine to the Mississippi River.* The map 
might have been extended across Jowa and far into Kansas. 
Within this belt to-day are Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Indianapolis, Chicago and 
Milwaukee. Thirteen northern states are wholly or in 
part included. Fi 

By 1820 the interior of New York was another New 
England. As late as 1870 life along the Genesee River 
was that of a Puritan society. The church, the preach- 
ing, the education, the rigid home life, the heightened 
seriousness, the democracy of feeling, the universality of 
labour were of exact Puritan pattern. Wide streets and 
public greens bordered with lofty elms are in many vil- 
lages and towns, and even in the cities of the Empire 
state. The New England settlers made these places, and 
their children of the third and fourth generation live in 
_ them to-day. 


* Lois Kimball Mathews, The Expansion of New England, map opposite 
the title page. 
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From New York the human flood rolled on to Ohio. 
To southern Ohio came many from Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania, but northern Ohio was another New England. 
Chief Justice Taft, long a resident of Ohio, says that some 
Western Reserve towns (in northern Ohio) are as 
typically of New England character as any in Massa- 
chusetts or Connecticut. Here Western Reserve College 
was founded just one hundred years before this is written. 
It was planned to be, and is, a western Yale. Devout 
men founded Oberlin college, for boys and girls, where 
students might support themselves and learn not only 
classics but manual arts. Many strong colleges are the 
children of Oberlin, in a half-dozen states. Towns in 
the East show wholesale migrations in those days. Gran- 
ville, Ohio, came from Granville, Massachusetts, with its 
preacher, the church and its officers; and Granville is the 
seat of a large college to-day. 

Michigan and Wisconsin were settled in the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century. Michigan has been called a 
child of New York. To 1877 there had been fourteen 
governors of the state. Of these Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia had been the birthplace each of one, while six were 
born in New York and six in New England. 

Wisconsin offers a still more striking example. It is 
not commonly reckoned with the staid and conservative 
East. It has a vast majority of people of no remote 
foreign origin. Hundreds of thousands are of 
German blood, and other hundreds of thousands trace 
their origin to Scandinavian countries. Some would call 
the state radical, others would affirm a commendably ad- 
vanced conden of social evolution. In truth it is less 
radical than is supposed. In its education, its agricul- 
ture and its public life it is developed in high degree. 
With so large a Teutonic population, its university and 
its Beraletinas censured its most distinguished public 
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man for opposing American entrance into the World 
War. 

Thousands of the early settlers from the East passed 
away, and their sons and daughters moved on to Iowa, 
or even to California; their places were taken by immi- 
grants. In some schools at one time no English could be 
understood. But the lines had been laid down. Of 
eighteen governors of Wisconsin, four were born in Con- 
necticut, one in Massachusetts and three others were of 
Puritan stock. Of eleven senators sent to Washington, 
four were from Vermont, one from Maine and two others 
were of New England stock. ‘ There never can be erased 
the sturdy independence, the democratic spirit, the deep 
moral purpose of the pioneers who made Wisconsin in 
its early years a modified New England.” * 

We go several hundred miles westward, far beyond the 
Mississippi River, and on the fertile plains of Kansas find 
a “child of Plymouth Rock.” Arising in bloodshed, set 
to stay the northward movement of slavery, Kansas was 
ruled by men from New England for a generation after 
she entered the sisterhood of states, and she has not essen- 
tially varied from the faith and ideals of youth. 

If space allowed, the same regnant power of the first 
settlers of the South could be traced westward through 
southern Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky and Missouri, 
and in the regions farther south, from the Atlantic Ocean 
beyond the Mississippi. Social usages and political doc- 
trines vary, but the basal principles, the controlling ideals 
are similar everywhere. This is not the less true even 
though it took Americans long to outgrow the utterances 
of a false patriotism, in which they fostered hatred of 
Great Britain. They forgot that the history and the char- 
acter which they had inherited made it possible for them 


* L. K. Mathews, Expansion of New England, pp. 246-47. 
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to win and use the “ continent of opportunity.” This day — 
is now happily past and Americans have begun a search- 
ing inquiry, to learn if possible the nature and the sources 
of their weakness and their strength. 

That Americans are “ different ” cannot be denied. That 
some of their new qualities are good and some are in 
question is not improbable. A hundred years of struggle 
with expansive nature have given ‘Americans democracy, 
flexibility and optimism. There has not been time to 
illumine all the dark spots, to soften all the manners, to 
rectify the blunders, to attain in the fine arts, to reach 
the summits of literature. The ripening of time will 
show what nature, struggle, and a mingled biological in- 
heritance, will do to the American people. The scholar 
of some later time may be able to find the answer. Mean- 
while, we have not essentially departed from that which, 
for lack of better designation, we call: our Anglo-Saxon 
traditions. 

American Use of the English Language.—Perhaps the 
most tangible element in our traditions is the conveyance 
to us in the English tongue of a vast total of the basal 
conceptions of life. This inheritance we are not in danger 
of losing. Independence had not long been won, when 
distinguished men began to forecast a language, national, 
American and perhaps new, coming off from the old stem. 
This expectation has not been realized, beyond a limited 
sum of variation. The two nations have not gone far 
apart in their speech.* If several Latin tongues could 
differentiate in Europe, analogy would seem to lead that 
way for us. But we must take account of the present 
interflow of ideas by books and daily news. California 
and Cambridgeshire are nearer each other than Rome 
and Paris were in the early centuries. A hundred years 
ago some thought we ought to have a “national ” 

* George Philip Krapp, The English Language in America, i, 21. 
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language, but the first fervour of freedom from British 
rule passed to more sober opinions. The core of the 
matter was touched by Lowell when he said that “ the 
English of Abraham Lincoln was so good not because he 
learned it in Illinois, but because he learned it of Shake- 
speare and Milton and the Bible, the constant companions 
of his leisure.” 

In this whole field, it is well to hold aloof from pre- 
judice and national pride and seek with impartial care 
for the essential truth. We may discard the spread- 
eagle sentiments of superficial Americans and the strictures 
of some Englishmen. Stevenson’s calling our speech 
“alien” does not make it so, and Kipling, hearing 
“ American ” which was “as distinct from English as 
Patagonian,” is hardly convincing. That we have not 
gone wide apart is proven by community of understand- 
ing. Any writing, British or American, that would be 
called literature by honest critics is equally understandable 
to readers on both sides of the water. Beyond this, the 
average conversation of the great middle classes of intelli- 
gent folk is received with no difficulty in Britain or 
America. Those forms of speech which one American 
writer has called our “ vulgarisms ” and our “ vivacities ” 
do not mean a radical departure from English. We are 
disposed to agree with one of our American students of 
language,* that the main evil in our speech is not the 
ungrammatical utterance of the streets, nor slang, though 
it is used to excess. It is in not knowing the sense of the 
words used, by those who write beyond their knowledge 
both of things and words. This points to the superficial 
and over-ambitious, which are quite too common in 
American education. 

“ American” English, to grant the term for the 
moment, has many words that seem strange to the English- 

* Paul Shorey, in Academy Papers, p. 177. 
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man. This is the inescapable result of swiftly moving 
history. New experiences, new scenes, new objects of 
nature, new forms of activity and new inventions bring 
with them many additions to vocabulary. The naming 
of thousands of natural features and political units by 
explorers, frontiersmen, engineers and petty officials, 
brings many curious and unhappy results in place names. 
We have for good or ill not been restrained by the 
authority of academies or the conventional usage of higher 
classes. Language in a new country is in some degree 
an unfolding record of national progress, in economics, 
social conditions and spiritual ideas. It takes on new 
words and fresh styles in response to physical and human 
environment. 

There are slang and colloquial idioms and hideous 
pronunciation in the old country and the new. There 
is illiterate violation of every principle of grammar and 
of every page of the dictionary, but these are not signs at 
the forks of the linguistic highway. Quoting Krapp 
again, in substance, some think the speech of our illiterate 
zones is more American than our standard speech. These 
popular variations are no more a real American language 
than the speech of the London coster is the speech of 
England. There is great uniformity in the best American 
speech in all parts of the United States. There are no 
differences of vocabulary, pronunciation or tone which 
invalidate this conclusion. Even the illiterate classes in 
the United States could understand each other better 
than could the unlettered from some parts of England.* 
This is no doubt due to the mobility of Americans, to 
their recent and rapid spread and to the easy communi- 
cations of the time. Newspapers go everywhere. They 
vary indeed in their literary standards, but they diffuse 
a high degree of uniformity in the expression of thought. 

* Krapp, The English Language in America, i, 46-7. 
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Some periodicals are read and some textbooks are studied 
in every state of the Union, and national conventions, 
possibly too many, but of every conceivable kind, bring 
together the remote corners of the nation. 

On the influence of alien tongues on American speech, 
some assert that continental speech has modified our Eng- 
lish. Other and higher authorities say no. Our speech 
is not Germanized or Italianized. There are local 
examples of mongrel speech, like that of the Pennsylvania 
“Dutch,” but they do not count. There has always been 
extraordinary readiness and eagerness on the part of immi- 
grants to learn English. The second or third generation 
loses all trace of continental utterance, and completely 
forgets the ancestral speech. 

Instruction in English has always been a prime aim 
in American elementary education, and there 1s widespread 
training in public speaking in American colleges. The 
educated man is hardly forgiven if he cannot express him- 
self well to an audience. No doubt democracy and oppor- 
tunity have been strong agents. _So far as common men 
have appreciated the sovereignty of the ballot and have 
aspired to public influence and office, they have sought 
the art of effective expression. This has shown itself 
in the councils of the churches, and in the debates of town 
meetings. The spur has been on any aspiring man because 
he could hope to argue cases before a court, or go to the 
state legislature, or to the national congress, or to arouse 
his fellow-citizens in political campaigns. In recent de- 
cades there has been a universal change from the lofty 
and sounding periods of what we may call Websterian 
oratory, to the plain and common-sense speech of exposi- 
tion and persuasion. 

We have no space to discuss the origin, or the degree of 
prevalence, of the so-called “drawl” and “twang” in 
American oral speech. Sometimes these features of speech 
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are commented upon in a manner that invites rejoinder. 
These faults are quite too common in America, but they 
are far from universal. It is fair to say that these 
peculiarities of utterance are as noticeable and unpleasant 
to cultivated Americans as they can be to any foreign 
critic. 

Different names for acts or things are of interest but 
have little significance. We are still in the realm of Eng- 
lish, though one group says ironmonger, chemist and 
solicitor, while the other has come to the habit of saying 
hardware merchant, druggist or pharmacist, and lawyer. 
The Tower of Babel is not operative when a goods train 
becomes a freight train; petrol, gasolene; a holiday, a 
vacation; or a public school, a private secondary school. 
We may mail or post a letter, shunt or switch a train, or 
‘ride on tram or street car, without touching the solid core 
of English speech. 

If there is and is to be, in spite of divergencies, essen- 
tial unity of speech, it means large good to the world. 
English speech carries the ideas and principles of the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition everywhere as no other speech can. 
It is in North America, in Africa, in the Orient, in Aus- 
tralia and the Pacific. ‘Where English speech goes it 
is a message of freedom.” 
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CHAPTER XA1V 


THE STATEHOOD COMPLEX 


Cirizens of other countries have not found it easy to 
understand the system of checks and balances which belongs 
to our political structure. If the head of an administration 
(ministry) makes an international proposal, why should 
its validity hinge upon the Senate? If an Italian citizen 
is murdered in a southern state, why cannot the Italian 
Government secure through Washington conviction and 
penalty? If there is question of oriental immigration, 
how can a single Pacific state have enough influence to 
close the door? 

Let us say in partial answer that thirteen colonies became 
the original states. They were remote from each other, 
jealous of each other, used to self-government, and their 
chief experience of acting together was in the common 
pressure of the struggle for independence. \ No constitu- 
tion could have been ratified which did not, as they saw 
the future, protect state rights. To say it otherwise— 
new states have come in on the basis of the old. We are 
now an empire of forty-eight contiguous sovereignties and 
a few regions more or less remote across the waters. 

A professor of education in an American university 
recently said in a book that “ states are only administrative 
divisions of a single national government.” It should not 
have been possible for a scholar to say this. The major 
aim in the origin of the Union was to save the individuality 
and sovereignty of the states. Each state has a fully 
developed legislative, executive and judicial system. 
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Each state is responsible for all functions not committed 
by the Constitution to the Federal Government. 

The state is not like those divisions which seem like it 
in the countries of Europe. It is more than the depart- 
ments of France, the counties of Great Britain, or even 
the states of the German Empire as it formerly existed. 
We do not centre in Washington as Britain centres in 
London or France in Paris. Mr. A. Maurice Low has 
enlarged upon this fact in a chapter which he entitles, 
“A Country without a Capital”? Home government 
looms too large for centralization. Washington is almost 
three thousand miles from some states. Boston is more 
to Massachusetts, Chicago to Illinois, Atlanta to Georgia, 
Denver to Colorado, or Portland to Oregon, than Wash- 
ington can be to any state. 

How are the powers distributed between the Federal 
Government and the states? And who decides the issue 
when spheres seem to clash? The Supreme Court steps 
in and if need be nullifies a law of the state by pro- 
nouncing it out of harmony with the constitution. A 
recent case has become famous. By a statute of the state 
of Oregon, it was required that all children of certain 
ages must be educated in schools supported by the state. 
All church schools and other private schools were ruled 
out. The Supreme Court threw out the law on the ground 
that it interfered with parental control and that the child 
is not the mere creature of the state. Here was the 
anomaly of the central power preserving individualism 
against the encroachment of state law. 

The federal power controls all foreign relations, the 
customs, immigration, the army and navy, money and 
coinage, and the Post Office. In one sovereign act it 
destroyed slavery. The state has many fields of authority. 
It is responsible for roads and bridges, it legislates for 
state forests, parks and for the protection of game. Within 
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its sphere are the home, marriage and divorce, education, 
the civil rights of churches, public charities and the punish- 
ment of most crimes. The state is responsible in matters 
of labour, in health and accident compensation and in 
child labour. It cares for insurance, banks, pure food and 
drugs, franchises of corporations, regulation of public 
utilities and municipalities. Much of this state super- 
vision is carried on locally by the counties and towns, 
they having a large measure of self-government under 
state law. 

The sphere of federal responsibility has tended to grow 
and Washington has centralized some features of govern- 
ment. Trade and communication have given unity. A 
railway system crossing the boundaries of a dozen states 
could not conform to twelve varieties of legislation. 
There is some central control of interstate commerce in 
such matters as rates, mergers and securities. Vast com- 
binations in restraint of trade have been dealt with by 
federal laws. The universal suffrage of women came in 
by an addition to the constitution, after adoption in some 
states. The income-tax and prohibition are other 
examples of centralization. This process has also gone 
on in some matters of primary state sovereignty. In this 
class are highways, national forests and parks, some phases 
of banking, and many activities in the field of agriculture. 
Advocates of a federal department of education now call 
for a further change in our national system. A move- 
ment toward regulation of child labour by constitu- 
tional amendment was recently defeated because public 
sentiment had swung against uniformity by central 
control. 

Those who advocate absorption of local powers by 
the government forget the enormous benefit of competi- 
tion and example among states, in bringing to free and 
voluntary improvement such states as are backward in 
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education, health, public utilities and labour conditions. 
As Low says, “ This interstate rivalry has done much to 
bring civilization to its high level in America. Let a 
state make a sociological experiment and that experiment 
be found to work well, the adjoining state is anxious not 
only to adopt it, but, if possible, to improve upon it.” * 
An evil of state sovereignty is the unhappy excess of law- 
making in America. New federal and state laws show 
an annual average of 10,000. The figure was 15,000 
in 1923. ‘There are in addition the ordinances of county, 
city, town and village councils. More than 200,000 
federal and state laws are now on the statute books of the 
nation. Ignorance of laws is unavoidable. Even lawyers 
cannot keep up with legislation, and many laws are dead 
letters. Commenting on the legislation of 1914, the 
Bureau of the Census said that it cost more than 
$14,000,000 “ to enact 16,034 laws of doubtful value in 
the main.” Public sentiment is awakening to the folly 
of so much ill-considered legislation and would view with 
satisfaction biennial or quadrennial sessions of legislatures. 
The adjournment of Congress is a signal for relief in 
thoughtful minds. 

Earlier chapters have given much evidence of the diver- 
sity of states, in surface, climate, resources, industries and 
people. They vary in size from Rhode Island with 1,248 
square miles to Texas with 265,896. ‘The ratio is I to 
213. Twenty-eight states are each larger than England, 
and three are smaller than Wales. Four are each larger 
than the British Isles and eleven are intermediate in size 
between England and Scotland. Similar are the differ- 
ences in population. New York has 11,000,000 people 
and Nevada has 77,000. Eighteen stand under a million, 
and eleven are in the two-million class, being comparable 
in population to Norway. Four states have each more 

* The American People, ii, 76. 
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than 5,000,000. The density varies from a fraction of 
one to more than five hundred., Some states are urban 
and industrial. Such are Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut and New Jersey. Others are rural and agri- 
cultural. Samples are Kentucky, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Iowa, Kansas and the Dakotas. Not much different from 
these are several agricultural states which have one great 
city. Such are Indiana, Wisconsin, Nebraska and Oregon. 
Highly significant is the variety in age. West of the 
Missouri River, seventy-five years, equal to a single life- 
time, include all that is essential in the white man’s his- 
tory. Before the Civil War, Kansas and Nebraska were 
little seen save by people of the wagon train en route to 
the Pacific coast. The Mormon settlements were a human 
island in the “ Great American Desert,” and several states 
were not admitted to the Union until the twentieth cen- 
tury. In some of the older states there has been a settled 
life for three centuries. j 
Single states show uniformity, others diversity, within 
themselves. Agricultural and industrial units have already 
been named. Vermont is interior, mountainous and rural. 
West Virginia is an interior state, of rugged plateaus, 
given to mineral industries. Physical diversity marks 
many states. Five New England states have a fiorded 
shore-line, a worn coastal lowland and an interior of 
strong relief. The South Atlantic states, in the main, 
have marine plains and “ mountain backyards.” The 
Pacific states are each a combination of high mountains, 
broad valleys, and dry plateaus and plains. Texas has 
coastal plain, high mountains and arid plateaus. Ten- 
nessee has a piece of the Appalachian Valley, a section 
of the Appalachian Plateau, a blue grass lowland and the 
alluvial bottoms of the Mississippi River. It has a county 
which once counted but eleven negroes, and it has cotton 
areas where the negro is three to one. Some parts of the 
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state belong to one leading political party and some to 
the other, while Memphis, Nashville, Chattanooga and 
Knoxville are cities as diverse as the regions in which 
they have grownup. The monotony of which some tran- 
sient foreigners complain when they arrive home and 
judge America is relieved by greater fullness of know- 
ledge. 

The nicknames of the states need not be taken too 
seriously, yet they have a total, if not always an individual 
significance. They are not used in derision, but in a 
familiar, sometimes half-humorous sense, and often ex- 
pressive of affection. They are a popular and real, even 
if rude expression of a kind of state personality. Some 
refer to geographic features. Massachusetts is the Bay 
state, Mississippi the Bayou state and Vermont is the 
Green Mountain state. Of names of trees or other plants, 
Blue Grass is given to Kentucky, Sunflower to Kansas, 
Pine Tree to Maine, Palmetto to South Carolina, and 
Ohio is the Buckeye (horse chestnut) state. With more 
or less reference to mineral wealth, the Iron Mountain 
state is Missouri, the Silver, El] Dorado and Bonanza states 
are Nevada, California and Montana, and New Hampshire 
is the Granite state. The Badger and the Gopher stand 
for Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

Some names are historical. Virginia is the Old Do- 
minion, Colorado the Centennial state, being admitted 
in 1876; while Wyoming is Equality, having led the way 
in the suffrage of women. Pennsylvania is the Keystone 
state from its central place among the old thirteen, and 
New York is the Empire state, by its precedence in popu- 
lation, wealth and trade. Indiana is the Hoosier state. 
No one can explain the name save possibly some of the 
brilliant writers which the state has reared. Perhaps they 
could not define the term, which has nevertheless its in- 
destructible place as a symbol of a great commonwealth. 
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Nebraska is the Corn Husker state, and none who has seen 
it in early autumn needs an ifiterpretation. Tar Heel 
belongs to North Carolina, once applied to the tar-making 
dwellers of pine barrens, but accepted as a phase of his- 
tory and industry in a state now great in agriculture and 
manufacture. 

With all these diversities, physical and spiritual, among 
states, it is nevertheless not easy nor possible other than 
roughly to appraise them at their inner value. Differ- 
ences are felt and known which are not readily described. 
There is much exaggeration due to shallow state pride 
and to slighting utterances by outsiders. | Devotion to 
one’s state is as powerful a factor as it ever was in Ameri- 
can life. It is as typical of the new states as of the 
early thirteen, for but twenty years ago a proposal made 
in Congress to unite New Mexico and Arizona, then can- 
didates for statehood, met refusal to.come in on such 
terms. “State boundaries are not merely a geographical 
expression; they mark real differences of opinion, habit, 
custom and taste. This is not a sentimental idea; any 
one may prove it himself by crossing from Illinois into 
Wisconsin, or from Iowa into Nebraska. Kansas and 
Nebraska, though cut out of the same piece, ndt only seem 
different, but they are different.” * 

Early in this volume the author has referred to the 
change from boastfulness to self-criticism, which has been 
in progress for some years. In this attempt at national 
self-knowledge, some writers of fiction and some 
journalists and self-constituted judges of our sociological 
status have magnified the local and lesser things as if 
they were universal and typical. They seem to rejoice in 
the back-waters and swamps where weeds and mosquitoes 
flourish, and they lose sight of the broad Mississippi of 


* Meredith Nicholson, The Valley of Democracy, pp. 15-16. 
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American life.* While we have not sought in this volume 


to conceal national shortcomings, we have not been willing 
that they should destroy our perspective. At no point 
are full inquiry and reserved judgment more needed than 
in a comparison of the several states. 

We turn to a group of the eastern states. Massachusetts 
is the Old Colony, the Puritan home, the scene of early 
strife in the War of Independence. It has a vast number 
of new citizens and is no longer overwhelmingly Pro- 
testant in religion. But much of the old remains. Busi- 
ness men of Boston are said to be more difficult to reach 
than those farther west. Some shreds of the old leader- 
ship in letters remain. The state is rich, conservative 
and industrially productive. A certain finish of the older 
times, the beauty of rugged nature, the flavour of patriotic 
history—such are the things that make up Massachusetts 
as she resides in the consciousness of Americans. 

New Hampshire is similar, and different as well. It is 
industrial along the edge of Massachusetts, but more than 
half rural. There is more of the Puritan stock on the 
farms and more spirit of democracy. Maine is composite, 
with two thousand miles of crinkled shore-line, and is 
more than half a forest wilderness. It is little spoiled by 
the tourist, only in one corner invaded by the factory, 
and is the “ down-east ” of America, more a Puritan sur- 
vival than can elsewhere be found. Vermont has no large 
city, little manufacture, is all mountains and valleys, has 
few of the rich, but many quiet workers, inherits brave 


* This is true of some of the essays in These United States, to which 
reference is made in the Bibliography of this chapter. These volumes 
are important in a study of state characters, but they should be read 
with sustained caution. Some of the writers, while frank and vivacious, 
give evidence of sober judgments. Others cater to sensational impression. 
Two of the greatest states, New York and Pennsylvania, are the subjects 
of sketches which are inadequate and misleading. 
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blood, a land of farms, homes, small business and “ her- 
metically sealed Yankees,” the last no doubt hinting toward 
the present President of the United States. Vermont is 
quite by itself among New England states. 

Connecticut is highly rural and highly urban. Thrift 
is voiced in the legend of the wooden nutmeg and the 
basswood ham. Here is a skilful maker of small things, 
made for all America, in steel, copper, brass and silver, in 
silk, cotton and wool. Connecticut has been called New 
England in epitome, with natives in the country, Celts and 
Italians in the city, wild country behind, overcrowded 
shore-lines in front, the land of steady habits. Rhode 
Island began in the banishment of Roger Williams from 
Massachusetts, and has been called “ separation personi- 
fied.’ Jealous of her rights, she was prompt to rebel 
against Great Britain and last to adopt the federal constitu- 
tion. A small village has the same voice in her senate as 
her city of a quarter of a million people. She is super- 
alienized and super-industrialized, with problems of 
education, Americanization and politics as serious as if 
she were not geographically the smallest state. 

Go over from New England to New York. Here is 
a vaster mould, with scenery as various as in Great 
Britain save in our tamer shore-lines. The state is first 
in population, in manufacture and commerce, in writers 
and publishers, possessor of New York City, reaches from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Great Lakes and holds the 
easiest route to the interior. We may sum up New York 
by saying, she is more western than Massachusetts and 
more eastern than the central region. This diagnosis 
belongs as sharply to men as it does to longitude. Ne 
York is by some thought to be colourless in history and 
character. Let it be said that the decisive battles of the 
War of Independence were fought on her soil, that scores 
of bloody encounters with European soldiers and with 
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treacherous red men made her for seven years perhaps the 
greatest sufferer of all the colonies. The author confesses 
to being a New Yorker, and thereby illustrates what he 
has before said, of the depth in the blood where state 
pride is found in America. 

Perhaps no intelligent American thinks of Virginia 
without her background of aristocracy and statesmanship. 
There is no great city, but none is needed where Richmond 
is, with her traditions. All about is the blood-stained 
ground of the Civil War. Virginia is the “ Gentle 
Dominion ”; the climate is soft, the manners are mild, 
there is no great centre of industry, and business has not 
learned to rush. The state is Protestant in faith, is served 
by negro labour, has few aliens and is peopled with the 
sons of the colonial and revolutionary fathers. 

Across the mountains is her opposite, West Virginia, 
once a part of the old state. Here are plateaus of incon- 
ceivable ruggedness, facing the Ohio River system and 
full of coal, petroleum and gas. The state is not peopled 
from the old English families, has few black men, because 
slavery did not pay, and through division of political 
feeling was cut off from the mother state during the 
Civil War. Such is the contrast—tobacco, cotton, slaves 
and ancient society on one side, and free labour, diverse 
ancestry, minerals and another geographic front on the 
other. If you cross to Maryland, over the Potomac 
River, here is a combination of North and South, centred 
by a great and aristocratic city of industry and of trade 
that reaches from the Rocky Mountains to Europe. You 
are in Maryland, in passage from Pennsylvania and New 
_orsey to Virginia and the south. 

Go south of Virginia and you enter North Carolina, 
less distinguished in its early citizens, with a vast recent 
unfolding of new life, in growth of agriculture, in develop- 
ment of education and in the foremost industrial develop- 
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ment of the South. Virginia and her neighbours, like 
Massachusetts and the adjoining commonwealths, show 
what statehood means, however imperfectly it may be 
analysed and expressed. 

A citizen of Indiana, or Ohio, Michigan or Illinois, is 
in no danger of confusing himself with his neighbours 
over the border line. There is something in the feeling 
of nature, in the ancestral settlements, in the air and in 
the skies, and in the daily task, which is to him distinctive. 
Ohio is full of factories as well as farms and has a half- 
dozen great cities. Michigan is industrial in the south 
and a sparsely peopled wilderness in much of the north. 
Illinois gravitates toward Chicago, while Indiana, with its, 
own great centre, is more rural than the others. The 
three states on the north bank of the Ohio River shade 
into relationship with the South as we move toward the 
river, because the fathers crossed the river from Kentucky. 
‘Kentucky is different from all, with ifs central area of 
rolling lowland, its limestone soil, its corn, tobacco and 
horses, and its rural aristocracy, said, by sons distinguished 
in science and literature, to represent un almost pure Eng- 
lish folk, men not given to philosophy or theology, but 
to the land and to rural life. If one word.can express 
Kentucky, it is “independence.” The state did not 
officially enter the Civil War, but its manhood all went 
in, as from a border state, on one side or the other. 

If we cross the Mississippi, state personality is as strong 
as in the East. No one confuses Missouri with Iowa. 
The one is of southern type, the other is northern, though 
partly peopled from Virginia and the Ohio Valley. Iowa 
has the unity of solid fields, the prosperity of an endless 
prairie and the New England feeling for education. 
Kansas is of New England, a Puritan West. Nebraska 
with the same prairie, the same cornfields and wheat, the 
same wind-swept plains, is of more recent European origin. 
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Its people mainly come from the continent, yet custom, 
democracy and wide spaces have made it an American 
state. Oklahoma was an Indian reservation until the 
twentieth century, and gained its white population with 
an initial rush of swift horses on its first day of open 
land. In this short while its farms are yellow with wheat, 
and city and country are in the rush of one of the great 
petroleum fields of America. 

Colorado marks the first great and settled life of the 
Rocky Mountains. Utah has the individuality of its 
origin in the Mormon migration, and its development in a 
remote desert framed with mountains. “ Gentile ” in- 
vasion and great mines change but do not destroy its 
individuality. 

California, in size not far below Sweden or Germany, 
must be our last example. Here expansive nature, varied 
immigration and a dry and sunny climate, on the remote 
shores of the widest ocean, have done their work. Here 
are Alpine mountains, a broad valley hundreds of miles 
long, the largest trees, and seven hundred miles of shore. 
There has been ample room, and men have rejoiced in 
creating orchards, vineyards, cities and universities. The 
climate permits free movement all the year, in the open, 
day or night. 

_.Here then are independence of feeling and confidence 
of achievement at their highest power. Party ties are 
loose in this politically doubtful state. California had 
statehood years before any other state west of Missouri 
and Texas, and isolation counted for individuality. Josiah 
Royce, a son of the state, says the Californian is a born 
wanderer, sees no barriers and is challenged by difficulty. 
He is not so much centred in the home as are the people 
of a severer climate, and there are no ancestral homes. 
The Californian is free, aggressive and sure he is in the 
best land. The state holds an astonishing mixture of 
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nationalities, and its men were picked of those who were 
willing to go far. The Puritan of the Pacific has put 
off whatever of outward seriousness he possessed and taken 
on a fresh stride. The dash of the gold-mining frontier 
is still in the blood of the people. To be old and mixed 
in its citizenship, under severe skies, on the Atlantic— 
such is Massachusetts. To be young, more mingled in 
ancestry, where the sun shines, on the Pacific—this is 
California. And every variety of the statehood complex 
lies between Boston Harbour and the Golden Gate. 
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CHAPTER XV 


NATIONAL UNITY 


TueErRE has been much in America to divide it into frag- 
ments. Great and remote sections seemed likely to fall 
apart of their own weight. There were opposing economic 
interests in an industrial East, a cotton-raising, slave- 
holding South, and a farming and non-capitalistic West. 
Great immigrant blocks of unassimilated humanity threat- 
ened our unity in its very heart. Mountain and plain, 
arctic and tropic heat, sea border and remote inner spaces, 
all spelled diversity. 

In all this diversity, and partly because of it, we have 
achieved nationality. Whatever nationality is, the author 
will not be beguiled into the attempt to define it. He will 
leave the partial views, the incomplete analyses and the 
logical pitfalls to others, and try simply to give some 
reasons why we have grown together in America. Life- 
long experience of its development is the sufficient reason 
for confident assertion of our growing unity as a nation. 

No doubt there have been geographic reasons. Some 
of them have been cited. Climate has had its sphere of 
influence. So many superficial guesses have been made on 
this by Americans and Europeans that the author declines 
to increase the list. If we ever know how to evaluate 
the force of climate in making Americans, it will not be 
told in a chapter. There is a physical bond which has 
been strong; it is the wide-reaching basin of the Mississippi 
River. No nation could hold the ribbon strip of the 


Atlantic lowland without holding this valley. To those 
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who held the shore and the valley, none could contest the 
possession of the Pacific slope. The valley is centrally 
placed and includes half of our domain. Turner well 
expresses the “ pronounced influence of the unity of its 
great spaces.” 

Branches of the Mississippi system reach within 250 
miles of the Atlantic in the Carolinas, and it is but 425 
miles from remote affluents of the Missouri to the tidal 
waters of the Pacific in Puget Sound. New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina and Georgia 
are Atlantic states which send some part of their waters 
to the Mississippi River. This great valley not only 
cements the East to the West; it is a bond between the 
North and the South. In all the struggles between the 
slave power and the North it was never possible to lay a 
dividing line across the Mississippi. It was Lincoln of 
Illinois, a prairie state, bordered for its whole length by 
the river, who said that we could not remain “ half slave 
and half free.” And General William T. Sherman said, 
“Whatever power holds that river can govern this con- 
tinent.” The English colonists saw this when they feared 
the wide roaming of the French in the interior. Federal 
statesmen knew it when they bought the Louisiana terri- 
tory and pushed on to Oregon. Then psychology followed 
physiography. This great region looks not out upon the 
sea, but in upon itself. The “ isolation” of the United 
States is better understood and more justly judged when 
this is remembered. 

Of all the inner, spiritual influences that have given 
unity to this country, the English traditions and the Eng- 
lish language are primary. This basal principle has been 
set forth in a previous chapter and need not here be dwelt 
upon. Historic struggles, concepts of morality, ideas of 
worship, common law, the individualism and rights of 
men have all told in America. It is overlooked, if not 
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forgotten by some, that all the classics of English litera- 
ture are as truly the heritage of Americans who know 
and revere them as they are the possession of the people 
of Britain. English speech is the expression of a mobile, 
adaptable race, which is at home in all the world. No- 
where is this more true than in America. The sons of 
aliens drop their native speech and with it shed native 
dress and continental ideas of government and social order. 
Save for a time in crowded quarters of cities, a foreign 
language has no chance of surviving in America. A 
former student of the writer, now principal of a high 
school in a large city, has in his group of 2,000 students 
twenty-two nationalities. The city itself is in one of the 
most American parts of America and these children of 
aliens are in a course of rapid and harmonious absorption 
into the national life. We are not temperamentally good 
at foreign languages, we are geographically remote from 
most of them and our new-comers must melt into our 
speech to live. 

Conquest of a New Continent.—In this victorious 
struggle with nature there has come much community of 
life to the American people. For a hundred and sixty- 
five years the isolated settlements of the narrow Atlantic 
border were by common experiences, more than by inter- 
communication, coming near to each other. The seeds of 
new American fellowship were planted and ripened in 
the common struggle for independence. In the next one 
hundred years, from 1785 to 1885, civilization went by 
leaps twenty-five hundred miles to the Pacific border. 
Then frontier conditions came to an end and there have 
been two score years of filling up the gaps. Intensive 
use of things is following upon exploitation, and conserva- 
tion in every field is slowly taking the place of waste and 
improvidence. In other words, we are approaching the 
condition of European nations. 
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From 1800 to 1860 there was a powerful development 
of frontier impulses. The spirit of change was rampant 
in the rush from the Appalachians across the central 
plains to the Rocky Mountains and into the vast mysteries 
beyond. The energies, policies, habits, ambitions and 
imaginations of men were stirred to the depths. There 
were many factors at work. The pioneers were far away. 
They had gone beyond the Atlantic Ocean and beyond the 
deep forests of the first mountain ranges. They were 
absolved from European control and largely from Euro- 
pean influence and their very existence hinged on intense 
concentration to their task. 

Boundless areas were before them. Lord Fisher said, 
“Think in oceans and shoot at sight.” The American 
had no alternative, he must think in continents and do 
the job. The Prairies led on to desert horizons, high 
mountains and the sea that washed the Orient. This 
domain was virtually empty. The red man’s trails, and 
sometimes his arrows and bullets, were there, but they 
only spurred to the task. Forests had to be removed, the 
prairie turf was to be broken, roads, bridges, houses were 
all to be built, crops to be raised—all, so to say, by a 
youthful people, on the run. 

There was no apparatus of civilization. sAlways new 
needs and new problems were emerging. These condi- 
tions developed adaptability and invention. Swift changes 
became a habit, and they go far to account for the Ameri- 
can drive, which is so effective and admirable and at the 
same time so wasteful and destructive. In this long trek 
men were free from Europe and they were nearly free 
from the Atlantic states. All civil practice had to be 
evolved, and rude and swift justice alone could protect 
a frontier society pending the erection of courts and the 
growth of ordered processes. The disgraces and lynch- 
ings and mountain feuds and mining-camp savagery find 
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their chief explanation in the chaos of a great frontier 
which drew the lawless and the criminal as well as the 
honourable pioneer. These conditions have in the main 
disappeared. 

Institutions must be created, in the heat of the struggle 
for a roof and food. Churches and schools were made 
out of nothing but logs, faith and ambitious hope. Such 
primitive conditions equalized all and made democracy 
inevitable. Classes, precedents and conventional society 
counted for little, and there was no room for idleness 
and vanity. Such considerations would have helped 
Charles Dickens to understand the silence and dreadful 
seriousness as well as the rough manners of the men he 
met on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 

Turner has expressed significantly the two phases of 
American development. He says of the physical basis, 
“So much of our democracy roots itself in a single unique 
condition, namely, access to free land.” Then in effective 
brevity he characterizes our democracy as “ made up of 
mobile, ascending individuals.” It is pertinent to quote 
with the last sentiment Low’s reference to Thomas 
Hardy’s picture of the unchangingness of Wessex, as com- 
pared with the emotional, imaginative, ceaselessly active 
Americans facing novelty always. 

Thus we see the older East for ever reacting to the new 
and migrating West. We again quote Turner on the 
successive stages of the life of a single region: “ Line by 
line as we read the Continental page . . . we find the 
record of social evolution.” In this progress we pass, in 
a single area, from Indians to white hunters, to traders, 
then to ranches and grazing, to corn and wheat on the one- 
crop plan and to intensive farming, factories and manu- 
facturing. Such have been the changes in two or three 
generations. This has meant the ferment and stress of 
free competition, developing the ambitions and victories 
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of pioneer citizens, a life sometimes rough but always 
spontaneous, decisive and aggressive. In the westward 
movement we have, at the core.of it, transplanted Britons, 
forced to individualism and confronting vast opportunity. 

The Common Heritage of Freedom and Opportunity. 
—The spirit of the progressing frontier, the grasp of 
untouched resources, the wide field of success open to 
every diligent hand—such are the forces that have created 
American nationality, with its love-of native soil, of noble 
and varied scenery, and the remembrance of the struggles 
and labours that have built up civilization in a wide 
domain. All the elements of life have been put into a 
state of fusion, or of solution, and have thus been free to 
crystallize in new forms; or if we may shift to another 
metaphor from earth science, the fresh deposits of human 
life have spread out in a social horizontality which was 
not possible in any old land. 

In all this we are not asserting that American freedom 
is more complete than any other. This is open to doubt. 
Least of all do we say that all Americans are equal. The 
Declaration of Independence is to be interpreted with dis- 
crimination. We may say only that Americans are rela- 
tively free to change their circumstance, to pass from one 
control to another. The people of new lands are more 
nearly equal in opportunity. | Whether this means a 
higher average, but a dearth of the best, is not here to the 
point, which is that the levelling process has been a 
factor in moulding for good or ill a national type. 

Certain it is that the experiences of three centuries in a 
new land are ingrained in our thought. We are not cast 
in a conventional pattern. We are often too free and 
changeable. We have too many political vagaries and too 
many political vagrants. But we are assured that we can 
rid ourselves, if we will, of our undesirable public men. 
We have too many sects. Whether these ever come to- 
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gether, on a reasonable common foundation or not, we 
know that they will not be forced together by authorita- 
tive tribunals. We have too great a miscellany of sub- 
jects and too many exploiters of new theories in our edu- 
cation. But this has been inevitable in a frontier nation, 
which has had to progress from the backwoods to 
Columbia, Yale or Harvard. Our private seminaries, 
church schools, public school systems, our pedagogical 
wisdom and our pedagogical nostrums, are all the products 
of a free soil in which some tares have grown with much 
wheat. Whatever of crudity, provincialism, or even of 
boasting have been, or are, in America, they go with a 
universal belief in our ability to achieve the best. Much 
of such faith has been sound, and has come to fruition. 

Unity derived from Variety of Resources.—The condi- 
tions that seemed likely to divide us have driven us to- 
gether. From varieties of state and regional needs and 
products have come interdependence and interregional 
trade. The New Yorker requires citrus fruits from 
California and apples from the State of Washington. The 
East has wheat and meat from the West. The North 
demands cotton, winter vegetables and lumber from the 
South. The South and West must have manufactures 
from the North. 

Inside of our tariff walls is the most important of all 
free-trade areas. An English writer affirms that “ Brother 
Jonathan, the rampant protectionist, stands convicted as 
the greatest Cobdenite of them all.” Such trade means 
personal touch and the sharing of ideas, in a country where 
men go 2,000 miles for Atlantic salt baths and breezes, 
1,500 miles for the warm breath of Florida, and 3,000 
miles for the sunshine of California. 

Slavery was divisive and the issue was fought to a 
unity, forced at first, free and real to-day. The South 
wanted free trade. To-day its new industrial life brings 
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demands for protection. Sectionalism has often emerged 
in the Mississippi Valley—Populism, paper money, Gran- 
gerism, free silver and hatred of big business have been 
strong there, and the country has peacefully fought the 
issues out. New schemes of popular control had their 
birth in that region. The country has conceded the 
popular election of senators, but not the recall of judges 
or the fettering of courts. New agriculture, new indus- 
trialism and wealth of communication tend to unify East, 
West and South. Professor Ross asserts the strength of 
the new unity, for there is to-day populistic opinion on the 
Hudson and capitalistic sentiment along the Missouri. 

The Effects of War.—Whatever definition be given to 
nationality, it is denied by none that common conflict 
against foes has strongly fed the traditions that bind people 
to each other and to their soil. This was true in America 
of the war for independence. It was even more true of 
the Civil War. Threatening to tear in pieces, it removed 
the chief hindrance to unity. The Spanish war, small as 
it was among conflicts, had momentous consequences to 
the United States and the world; and not the least was 
the cementing of American national feeling. 

Most searching of all perhaps has been the World War. 
America, partly from her geographic immensity, partly 
for other reasons, was slow to enter that war. Follow- 
ing the decision the unity of men and women, of racial 
groups, of remote sections, was almost perfect. 

America shows her oneness in her exhibition of the 
ideals common to national youth. Invincible optimism is 
one of these marks of American sentiment. Displays of 
this spirit are now much tempered, by the judicious. 
There is in all matters, public and private, a desire for 
prompt action. This trait too has its good and its evil 
results. [here is a sense of a national mission. We 
believe in it, but we are less boastful about it than were 
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the orators of the nineteenth century. There is a strong 
desire to see and use the world’s best. Hence Americans 
go abroad. There are differences among them as there 
are among Europeans who travel in America. Thoughtful 
Americans do not say “see America first.” This slogan 
comes from railway managers and tourist bureaus. 

As this writing closes we are told that careful estimates 
give us a population of 117,000,000. We go back to 
our early observation that physically we are nearly as large 
and various as all Europe. Such facts call for modest 
and reserved judgments because all problems are large 
and many are new and unsolved. 

In no field is caution more needed, by ourselves and by 
others, than as regards our international relations. There 
are probably 80,000,000 Americans who were never out- 
side of the United States. Not a relatively large part of 
these, but no doubt millions of them, know little and care 
little about foreign nations. In smaller numbers we have 
incurable sentimentalists, who are sure that all supposedly 
good things can and should be inaugurated at once. We 
have as a third class, super-nationalists. They are ultra- 
isolationists, often for political reasons. They include 
some members of the Senate of the United States. These 
are fortunate men who in a jaunt of six weeks over 
Europe have been able to acquire all the facts about 
Russia, to know all the woes of Germany, all the follies 
of France and all the wickedness of England. These men 
have by seniority, or in some other manner, sometimes 
obtained positions of influence. They do not represent 
the American people. 

Then there is, as we believe, the great central body of 
men in every state, who are sound, careful, human-minded 
Americans. They desire to see their way. They wish to 
know the facts. They seek larger experience and wiser 
judgment of all national issues. They strive that 
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America may do her full duty. They support foreign 
criticism of America if it is just, they believe in human 
brotherhood, and with the hopefulness that was born on 
the open spaces of the continent, they expect to see the 
national and international good which they desire. 
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TABLE II 


Area AND PopuLation oF STATES, 1920 


Land area, 


State square miles Population, 1920 gi tomers 
Maine . : 29,895 768,014 25°7 
New Hampshire 9,031 443,083 49°1 
Vermont 9,124 352,428 38-6 
Massachusetts 8,039 3,852,356 479°2 
Rhode Island 1,067 » 604,397 566-4 
Connecticut . 4,820 1,380,631 286-4 
New York 47,054 10,385,227 217°9 
New Jersey . 75514 3,155,900 | 420°0 
Pennsylvania. 44,832 8,720,017 194°5 
Ohio 40,740 557595394 | 41-4 
Indiana 36,045 2,930,390 81-3 
Illinois 56,043 6,485,280 1157 
Michigan 57,480 3,668,412 63:8 
Wisconsin 55,256 2,632,067 47°6 
Minnesota 80,858 2,387,125 29°5 
Iowa 55,586 2,404,021 43°2 
Missouri : 68,727 3,404,055 49°5 
North Dakota 70,183 646,872 g:2 
South Dakota 76,868 |. 636,547 8-3 
Nebraska 76,808 1,296,372 16-9 
Kansas 81,774 1,769,257 21°6 
Delaware 1,965 223,003 113°5 
Maryland 9,941 1,449,661 145°8 
Virginia 40,262 2,309,187 57°4 
West Virginia 24,022 1,463,701 60-9 
North Carolina 48,740 2,559,123 52°5 
South Carolina 30,495 1,683,724 55:2 
Georgia 58,725 2,895,832 49°3 
Florida 54,861 968,470 17°7 
Kentucky 40,181 2,416,630 60°1 
Tennessee 41,687 2,337,885 56-1 
Alabama 51,279 2,348,174 45°8 
Mississippi 46,362 1,790,618 38-6 
Arkansas sels 1,752,204 3374 
Louisiana 45,409 1,798,509 39°6 
Oklahoma 69,414 2,028,283 29:2 
Texas >, 262,398 4,663,228 17°8 
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TABLE II—Arga anv Poputation oF States, 1920—continued 


Montana 
Idaho . 
Wyoming 
Colorado 


New Mexico. 


Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 


State 


Land area, 
square miles 


146,201 
83,354 
972594 

103,658 

122,503 

113,810 
82,184 

109,821 


Washington . 


Oregon 
California 


66,836 
95,607 
155,652 
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Population, 1920 


Population per 
square mile 


548,889 3°8 
431,866 5:2 
194,402 2°0 
939,629 grt 
360,350 2-9 
334,162 2"9 
449,396 5°5 
77,497 O-7 
1,356,621 20°3 
783,389 8-2 
3,426,861 22:0 


TABLE III 


PopuLaTiIon oF Cities HAVING, IN 1920, 250,000 INHABITANTS OR More, 
wiTH RANK: 1920 AND IgIO 


Population Rank 
City 

1920 1910 1920 Ig10 
New York . : : . | 5,620,048 | 4,766,883 I I 
Chicago : ‘ ‘ . | 2,701,705 | 2,185,283 2 z 
Philadelphia . : : . | 1,823,779 | 1,549,008 3 3 
Detroit 3 ; : : 993,678 465,766 4 9 
Cleveland . , P : 796,841 560,663 5 6 
St. Louis. ; , : 772,897 687,029 6 4 
Boston ; : ; ‘ 748,060 670,585 7 5 
Baltimore. : E : 733,826 558,485 8 7 
Pittsburgh . 2 : : 588,343 533,905 9 8 
Los Angeles . ; , : 576,673 319,198 10 17 
Buffalo : : ‘ : 506,775 423,715 II 10 
San Francisco ‘ ‘ ; 506,676 416,912 12 II 
Milwaukee . ? ‘ , 457,147 373,857 13 12 
Washington . : : 5 | gay tae 331,069 14 16 
Newark ; : : - 414,524 347,469 15 14 
Cincinnati . : : ; 401,247 ~ 363,591 16 13 
New Orleans ; : : 387,219 | ~ 339,075 17 15 
Minneapolis . : ’ : 380,582 301,408 18 18 
Kansas City, Mo. . : : 324,410 248,381 19 20 


Seattle : : : : 315,312 237,194 ; 20 21 


Indianapolis ‘ : : 314,194 233,650 21 22 


Jersey City . : : ; 298,103 267,779 22 19 
Rochester. : ‘ 295,750 218,149 23 25 
Portland, Oreg. . ; : 258,288 207,214 24 28 
Denver ; é : : 256,491 213,381 25 27 


Note.—By estimate of the Bureau of the Census, the following cities 
had, on July 1, 1925, populations as follows : 


Columbus . : , ‘ . 279,836 
Louisville . ‘ ‘ : + 250,255 
Oakland . : ‘ ; .. 259,900 
Providence : ; : . 267,918 


Toledo. ° : : . 287,380 
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TABLE IV 


Forercn-Born Wuite Poputation or THE Unirep States, By CounTRY 
or BirTH: 1920 AND IQIO 


Country of Birth 1920 IgIo 

Allcountries . ‘ : lan Esa 7L2 a7 SA: 13,345,545 

Europe. : : : , o) 1 £LES7 7.098 11,787,878 

North-western Europe* - «| 357945555 4,237,373 

England : : : : 812,828 876,455 

Scotland : : : : 254,567 261,034 

Wales . : : hn oe 67,066 82,479 

Ireland ; : 3 : 1,037,233 1,352,155 

Norway ‘ : . : 363,862 403,858 

Sweden ; : : : 625,580 665,183 

Denmark. 189,154 181,621 
Netherlands, Belgium, ae 

burg.. ; : : ; 207,037 172,518 

Switzerland . - ; : 118,659 124,834 

France . : ; : ‘ 118,569 117,236 

Central Europe* . : 4,365,181 4,600,073 

Germany and Mace. ees. 1,720,423 2,311,085 

Austria, Hungary, ete. . ; 1,504,780 1,351,104 

Poland. ; . 3 . | ~ 1,139,978 937,884 

Eastern Europe* . 1,809,573 1,423,045 

Russia, Lithuania, A) Finland * 1,685,381 1,314,051 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, and 

Turkey in Europe A 2 124,192 109,594 

Southern Europe* ; : 1,902,781 1,523,934 

Greece . 2 : ; : 175,972 IOI,264 

Italy . : : 1,610,109 1,343,070 

Spain and Boreal) ‘ : 116,700 79,600 

Other Europe. : : ; 5,901 2,853 

Asia ; : : : ; : 110,450 64,314 

America. : * : ; : 1,656,801 1,453,186 


* Because of the inclusion of Alsace-Lorraine with Germany and of 
Albania in Eastern Europe, in order to obtain figures comparable with 
those for 1910, the totals for north-western, central, eastern, and southern 
Europe, as given in this table, are different from those which appear in 
the Fourteenth Census reports. 
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TABLE IV—Foreicn-sorn Wuire Population oF THE UNITED 
1920 AND Ig10—continued 


Srares, By Country oF Birtu: 


Country of Birth 1920 

Canada 1,117,878 
French ‘ 307,786 
Newfoundland : 13,242 

Other , 810,092 

Mexico . 478,383 
Other America p 47,298 
Other continents or islands . ; 67,512 


1910 


1,196,070 
385,083 
5,076 
810,987 
219,802 
32,238 
40,167 


TABLE V 


Dominant NATIONALITIES AMONG ForeIGN-BoRN Wuites IN CITIES 
HAVING, IN 1920, OVER 250,000 INHABITANTS: I920 AND IQIO 


City 
Baltimore. 3 ‘ 
Boston . : , 4 
Buffalo . 5 : 2 
Chicago . 2 : 
Cincinnati : : 
Cleveland. 
Detroit 


Jersey City 
Los Angeles 


Milwaukee : 


Minneapolis 
New Orleans. 
New York 2 
Newark . 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 
St. Louis . 
San Francisco 
Washington 


1920 Ig10 
First First 
Russians. Germans. 
Trish. Irish. 
~Poles. Germans. 
~ 
Poles. Germans. 
Germans. Germans. 
Poles. \ Austrians. 
Canadians. Germans. 
Italians. Germans. 
Mexicans. Germans. 
Germans. Germans. 
Swedes. Swedes. 
Italians. Italians. 
Russians. Russians. 
Italians. Germans. 
Russians. Russians. 
Germans. Germans. 
Germans. Germans. 
Italians. Germans. 
Russians. Trish. 
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Crop Propuction 1n THE Unitep Srares 


TABLE VI 


|The figures are in round thousands—i.e., 000 omitted.] 


Crop Spears 1919 1923 
CEREALS 

Corn : . bushels | 2,732,457 2,811,302 3,029,192 
Wheat : a Os 728,225 967,979 791 5737, 
Oats : : Odo. lt TET O6% 1,184,030 1,302,453 
Barley . : pie As 186,208 147,608 199,251 
Bye. = eso. 373568 75,483 64,774 
Buckwheat : .. do. 17,022 14,399 14,511 
Rice ; : . do. 24,378 41,985 32.737 
Grain sorghums . BO; -— 130,734 103,506 

Total 4,883,819 | 5,373,520 | 5,528,161 

VEGETABLES 
Potatoes . : bushels 360,772 322,867 416,722 
Sweet Potatoes . » a0, 57117: 97,126 97,429 
Beans (commercial) . do. - 13,349 14,936 
Onions (commercial) . do. = 11,398 16,503 
Cabbage (commercial). tons — 357 824 
Fruits 
Peaches . : bushels 45,842 53,178 45,555 
Pears : : 5 ules 11,184 15,006 15,335 
Apples. ; 224s 197,898 142,086 193,855 
Cranberries (3 States) bbls. = 549 619 
MiIscELLANEOUS 
Flaxseed . F bushels 18,353 7,256 19,343 
Sugar beets ; . tons 5,391 6,421 6,667 
Tobacco . : pounds 991,958 1,465,481 1,436,738 
Allhay . ; . tons 81,640 104,760 102,914 
Cotton. , . bales 14,259 11,421. 10,248 
Sorghum sirup . . galls. 14,974 39,413 33,643 
Peanuts . . pounds — 783,273 647,589 
Broomcorn ; . tons _ 53 68 
Clover seed . bushels -- 1,484 Eize 
19 289 


TABLE VII 


Lumser Cur sy Recions 
[In millions of board feet] 


Rocky 
Wear Total ae Central | Lake | Southern | Moun- Pacific Brae 
Gentes States States States tain States States 


States 


1889 - | 23,842 | 4,726 | 3,130 | 8,251 | 4,847| 249 | 2,028 | 612 
1899 —« | 35,078 | 5,709 | 5,643 | 8,750 | 11,116 | 556 | 2,901 | 401 
1909 —«_ | 44,510 | 5,197 | 5,487 | 5,476 | 19,973 | 1,292 | 6,905 | 179 
1914 —«._ | 375346 |-3,553 | 3,621 | 3,918 | 17,801 | 1,340 | 7,067] 46 
I9QIQ —s.«_ | 345552 | 2,584 | 3,016 | 2,692 | 16,079 | 1,298 | 8,798 | 85 
1920* =. _ | 33,799 | 2,198 | 2,735 | 2,386 | 14,362 | 1,699 | 10,355 | 64 
1921 . | 26,961 | 1,797 | 1,647 | 1,784 | 13,530] 952] 7,204] 46 
1922 © | 31,569 | 1,423 | 1,762 | 1,944 | 14,383 | 1,430 | 10,581 | 45 


1923 . | 37,166 | 1,631 | 2,046 | 2,392 | 16,461 | 1,811 | 12,762 | 63 
Per cent 5 
of total yi 


TO23yeol | LOO: ml meAca: Bem 6-4 44°3 4°9 34°3 | 0-2 


~ 
* Data for 1920 are estimated totals based on partial returns. 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce and Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture. 
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TABLE VIII 


Propucinc EnrTerprises, RANKED BY 


t9r9 


PrincrpaL Mrnerat Inpustries, 
VaLuE oF Propucts: 


Value of Products 


Wage Earners 


AR Shee nel 
ce % oe ercen ercen 
cee eee distribu. Amount distribu 
ion lon 

All industries 981,560 | 100-0 || $3,158,463,966 | 100-0 
Coal 6,890 || 693,170 | 70°6 |} 1,510,061,707 | 47:8 
Anthracite 254 || 147,372 | 15:0 364,084,142 | I'S 
Bituminous . 6,636 || 545,798 | 55°6 || 1,145,977,565 | 36:3 

Petroleum and natural 
gas . 9,814 || 93,205 | 9°5 931,793,423 | 29°5 
Iron ore . 290 || 45,741 | 4°7 218,217,905 | 69 
Copper . BOSH 243,907) Aes 181,258,087 | 5:7 
Lead and zinc . 432 || 21,884] 2:2 CO 57OR47 | 24. 

Gold and silver, lode 
mines 740 || 15,436 1-6 58,832,330] 1:9 
Limestone 895 || 22,069] 2-2 52,943,924.| 1°7 
Granite . 358 8,049 | 8 18,279,345 | 0-6 
Sulphur . ; : 4 ee ese 17,935,882 | 06 
Sandstone : 255 4,287 | o-4 10,684,969]  0°3 
Phosphate rock 48 AAs A) Ord 10,300,198] 0-3 
Clay 345 5,453 | 06 10,086,298 | 03 
Basalt 163 35336 |-" 63 9,657,977 | 23 
Gold, placer mines 112 1,380] oO 9,368,561 | 03 
Gypsum . 47 ZA9%.| Or2 6,805,940 | 0-2 
Slate 101 S515 4» Ord B720,702) O72 
Marble 48 1,732| 02 4,397,912] Or 
All other. 543 || 10,895 vl 26,539,369| 0:8 
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TABLE X 


Comparison oF AGRICULTURE wiTH ManuracTures AND PropucTIoN oF 
Mrnerats on Basis oF NuMBER oF Persons Encacep AND VALUE-PRODUCT, 


By Gerocrapuic Divisions: I919 
Persons engaged in— 
- eae Value of agricultural Usenet a ear’ 
Geographic Division he ene e nace as Be ee 
Agriculture one eee industries* 
United States ., | 10,636,826 | 11,893,558 || $20,933,487,000 | $28,206,165,000 
New England 221,162| 1,543,095 463,106,000]  3,249,884,000 
Middle Atlantic . 633,664 3,816,142 1,497,641,000} 9,287,921,000 
East North Central} 1,586,291 | 3,091,676 45323,955,000 | 7,596,274,000 
West North Central] 1,664,919} 708,772 5,540,245 ,000 1,690,804,000 
South Atlantic 2,114,586] 1,073,132 2,509,661,000 | 2,211,625,000 
East South Central | 1,782,628 480,570 1,722,324,000 846,211,000 
West South Central] 1,781,389 413,863 || ~2,702,169,000 1,220,595 ,000 
Mountain . 414,009] 222,382 914,787,000 634,264,000 
Pacific 438,178|  543,926|} —1,259,599,000] —_1,468,587,000 


* Including production of oil and gas. 


t Total value of crops plus total value of live-stock products and domestic 
animals sold or slaughtered on farms; includes some duplication representing 
value of crops consumed by live stock. 
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TABLE XII 


Mercuant Marine oF THE Unirep STATES 


Number of vessels Gross tonnage (thousands) 
Year = 
maded Documented for. 
June 30, Sailing, | $ Saili s 
g, team ailing, team Coast- 
rela Total* etc: and gas Total ete.” and gas | Foreign |wiseand| Great 
tradef | internal; Lakes§$ 
tradet 
tT ae — | 3,535 | 3,010] 526] 1,586 | 1,950} 198 
1860 — -- — 55354 | 4,486 868 | 2,546| 2,808 | 468 


1870 | 28,998 | 25,474] 3,524 | 45247 | 3,171 | 1,075 | 1,517 |2,730| 685 
1880 | 24,712 | 19,995 | 4,717 | 4,068 | 2,856 | 1,212] 1,353|2,715 | 605 
1890 | 23,467 | 17,502 | 5,965] 4,424 | 2,565 | 1,859] 947 | 3.478 | 1,063 
1900 | 23,333 | 16,280 | 7,053] 5,165 |2,507| 2,658] 827 | 4,338 | 1,566 
IgI0 | 25,740 | 13,288 | 12,452 | 7,508 | 2,608 | 4,900 792 | 6,716 | 2,895 


1914 | 26,943 | 11,452 | 15,491 | 7,929 |2,501 | 5,428| 1,076 | 6,852 | 2,883 
1917 | 26,397 | 10,155 | 16,242 | 8,871 | 2,438 | 6,433] 2,446 | 6,425 | 2,779 
1918 | 26,711 | 10,053 | 16,658 | 9,925 | 2,453 |~7,471 | 3,604 | 6,321 | 2,798 
1919 | 27,513 | 9,862 | 17,651 | 12,907 | 2,492 | 10,416 | 6,670 | 6,238 | 3,024 
1920 | 28,183 | 9,369 | 18,814 | 16,324 | 2,501 | 13,823 | 9,929 | 6,395 | 3,139 
I92t | 28,012 | 8,941 | 19,071 | 18,282 | 2,537 | 15,745 | 11;Q82 | 7,200 | 2,840 
1922 | 27,358 | 8,398 | 18,960 | 18,463 | 2,481 | 15,982 | 10,725 | 7,738 | 2,724 
1923 | 27,017] 8,071 | 18,946 | 18,285 | 2,463 | 15,821 | 9,073 | 9,212 | 2,758 
1924 | 26,575 | 7,825 | 18,750 | 17,741 | 2,425 | 15,315 | 8,797 | 8,821 | 2,588 


* Includes canal boats and barges. 


+ Includes tonnage, formerly considerable but recently insignificant, engaged 
in whale fisheries. 


{ Includes vessels engaged in fisheries (27,000 tons in 1924). 
§ Included in preceding column. 
Source: Bureau of Navigation, Department of Commerce. 
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TABLE XII 


TraFFic THROUGH SauLT Ste Marie Canaus (SHort Tons oF Carco) 


Year Total tonnage Year | Total tonnage Year | Total tonnage Year | Total tonnage 
1890! 9,041,213 |] 1902 | 35,961,146 || 1906 | 51,751,080 || 1910 | 62,363,218 
1895 | 15,062,580 || 1903 | 34,674,437 || 1907 | 58,217,214 |] ToII | 53,477,216 
1900 | 25,643,073 || 1904 | 31,546,106 || 1908 | 41,390,557 || 1912 | 72,472,676 
IQOI | 28,403,065 | T905 | 44,270,680 || 1909 | 57,895,149 

Year Total Iron ore Coal Stone pe All other* 
1913 79,718,344 | 48,109,353 | 18,622,938] 6,181 | 1,770,860 | 11,209,012 
1914 555369,934 | 31,413,765 | 14,487,221; — | 1,317,304} 8,151,644 
IQI5 71,290,304 | 45,213,604 |13,357,058| — | 1,595,398] 11,124,244 
1916 91,888,219 | 63,452,107 | 16,123,119 | 517,476 | 903,865 | 10,891,652 
IQI7 89,813,898 | 61,374,090 | 18,298,853 | 571,001 | 658,365] 8,911,589 
1918 85,680,327 | 60,551,296 | 17,981,610 | 402,009 | 494,437 | 6,250,975 
1919 68,235,542 | 46,922,792 | 13,874,951 | 371,170 | 542,178] 6,524,451 
1920 79,282,496 | 56,780,498 | 14,156,259] 563,271 | $56,110} 7,226,358 
1921 48,259,254 | 22,595,323 | 14,763,155 | 493.447 | 600,163] 9,807,166 
1922 66,067,258 | 42,227,338 | 9,461,018 | 656,763 | 880,689 | 12,841,450 
1923 - |91,379,658 | 59,356,943 | 18,395,311 | 697,255 | 657,495 | 12,272,154 
1924 «| 72,0375390 | 42,942,197 | 13,665,953 | 791,219 | 623,356| 14,564,665 
Per cen 

change 

from 

1923 = 4i¢ — 27°7 ee Teale a | athe oP tb7 


* Mainly grain and flour reported separately in bushels and barrels respectively. 


Source: Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbours. 
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TABLE XIV 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Co. AND AssocIATED OPERATING Com- 
PANIES (BELL ‘TELEPHONE SysTEM) : COMPARATIVE STATISTICS 


Central offices 


Miles of wire, total 
Underground 
wire : 
Submarine 
wire 
Aerial wire 


Exchange wire . 
Toll wire 


Miles of phantom 
circuit 


Telephones, total. 
Telephones 
owned 
Connected tele- 
phones (owned 
by other com- 
panies) 


Employees . 

Exchange messages 
daily . : 

Toll messages daily 


IgI0 


4,933 
11,642,212 
52992303 


24,636 
536255273 


9,678,218 
1,963,994 

115,506 
5,882,719 


35933,056 


1,949,663 
120,311 


21,681,471 
602,539 


1915 


5,300 
18,505,545 
10,536,837 


36,314 
759325394 


16,052,062 
24453483 
196,841 
9,151,221 


5,968,110 


3,183,111 
156,294 


25,183,799 
819,030 
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1920 


5,702 
25,377,404 
15,686,967 


60,566 
9,629,871 


21,604,468 
3,772,936 
508,269 
12,601,935 


8,333,979 


4,267,956 
231,316 


31,835,000 
1,327,000 


1921 


5»79° 
27,819,821 
17,558,704 


61,202 
10,199,915 


23,782,178 
4,037,643 
578,444 
13,380,219 


8,014,155 


4,466,064 
224,288 


33,671,000 
1,356,000 


1922 


55795 
30,616,522 
19,712,436 


66,646 
10,837,440 


26,407,285 
4,209,237 
598,794 
14,050,565 


9,514,513 


45535752 
243,053 


36,831,000 
1,523,000 


TABLE XV 


Quantity AND VaLue oF TWENTY-FIVE PrincrpaL Domestic Commop!- 
ties Exportep, Arrancep AccorpING To VALUE IN 1924 


Commodity 


Cotton, raw . : pounds 
Mineral oils, refined gallons 
Wheat and four . bushels 
Automobiles and part* number 
Machineryt ; : “ 
Tobacco, leaf pounds 
Animal fats and oils 2 do. 
Iron and steel products . tons 
Copper, refined . pounds 


Cotton manufactures 


Coal and coke 3 . tons 
Meats . é : pounds 
Lumber ; . board feet 
Fruits 


Electric machinery and apparatus 
Agricultural machinery 


Leather . : , 
Rye, grain. : bushels 
Oil cake and meal . pounds 
Petroleum, crude . gallons 
Paper . ‘ ; : , 
Sugar, refined : pounds 
Milk, condensed, etc. do: 
Cigarettes. . thousands 
Corn, grain . ; bushels 


Quantity (000 omitted) 


Value (thousands of 


dollars) 

IQIO—I914 1924 IQIO-1914 1924 
4,419,802 | 3,482,584 | 551,890 | 950,581 
1,553,330 | 3,919,538 | 110,514 | 391,896 
104,969 | 238,256) 106,190 | 328,334 
18,972| 178,883] 23,362 |205,682 
-— -- 100,103 | 187,233 
388,284 | 546,257] 44,686 | 162,885 
741,435 | 1,225,096] 84,475 | 159,117 
2,163 1,809| 85,084 |151,276 
796,615 | 1,083,210 | 112,377 | 149,161 
mn at 44,877 132,711 
18,136] 19,439] 55,723 | 115,961 
484,925 | 803,394] 62,701 | 113,844 
2,703,877 | 2,630,417 | 61,522 | 101,103 
-- _ 28,026 | 96,449 
= -- 21,094 | 69,828 
a = 37,875 | 59,974 
Te = 39,093 | 49,190 
855) 35,666} — §98 | 39,233 
1,668,021 | 1,289,948] 23,645 | 27,590 
180,865| 742,135| 6,382 | 26,586 
ai aa 10,539 24,579 
70,988} 440,271) 2,969 | 24,015 
15,774] 211,543] 1,277 | 22,962 
1,786 10,496| 2,823 | 19,408 
39,810 18,336| 25,231 | 17,789 


* The number given is that of automobiles only and is the full figure 
(not in thousands) ; the value includes that of parts. 
+ Machinery, except electric and agricultural. 
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TABLE XVI 


Quantiry anp Vatue or Twenty-Five PrInciPAL Commopitizss Im- 
PORTED, ARRANGED Accorpinc To VALUE IN 1924 


Quantity (ooo omitted) Value pe eae pes of 


Commodity 


IQIO-I914 1924 IgIO-I914 1924 


Sugar . : ; pounds | 4,384,496 | 8,271,607 | 104,532 | 363,513 
Silk, raw : a ae: 23,799| 51,281] 77,058 | 327,582 
Coffee . F : - do. | 899,339] 1,416,935 | 101,455 | 248,855 
Rubber, crude ‘ - do. | 105,736] 735,980| 86,345 | 174,245 
Paper, newsprint . - do. | 238,212|2,714,467! 4,804 | 101,297 


Wool and mohair . - do. | 207,585| 268,213] 39,259 | 93,151 
Cotton manufactures. : ~- — 67,413 | 90,914 
Furs, undressed =. number — 143,236] 14,767 | 80,394 
Copper, unrefined . pounds | 368,791| 618,986] 47,748 | 77,088 
Woodpulp  . , . tons 472 1,360] 14,631 | 75,743 
Tobacco leaf . : pounds 54,698.” 68,589] 31,700 | 75,362 


Hides and skins : » do; 530,909| 356,552| 104,582 | 75,052 
Petroleum, crude . gallons | 296,286 | 3,266,557 4,937 | 73,842 
Ate : : pounds | 106,134| 145,732] 41,511 | 68,953 
Fertilizers. : . tons 863 1,895} 40,727 | 66,531 
Diamonds, . . carat — 748| 34,658 | 60,046 
Vegetable oils : pounds | 236,870] 606,394] 26,518 | 59,508 
Burlaps, jute . . - do. | 421,383} 575,653] 29,421 | 59,396 
Wool manufactures ; : -- — 21,525 | 52,982 
Lumber : - board feet | 971,024|1,722,959| 17,623 51,873 


Cotton, raw . < pounds | 110,957) 160,616] 20,651 | 48,596 
Fruits . : : : : _ _ 28,608 | 42,940 
Flaxseed ; 3 bushels 7,258 16,589] 12,324 | 30,038 
Bish aa. : : pounds | 210,071] 299,199} 15,484] 30,024 
Cocoa beans . : . do. 141,800} 378,282] 16,009 | 29,425 


END EX 
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Agriculture, 107 
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Alabama, 148, 154, 156 
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Calcutta, 199 
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44, 146, 149, I5I, 153, 159, 
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Cape Horn, 12 

Carolina, North, 51, 92, 168, 265 

— South, 85, 92, 146, 158, 177 
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Cascade Range, 44, 46, 54, 141 
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Charleston, 182 
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Child labour, regulation of, 258 
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192, 214, 224, 266 

Cleveland, 77, 86, 105, 151, 155, 
156, 160, 166, 192, 247 

Climatic Provinces, 56 

Clinton, De Witt, 190 
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Coal, 30, 144-5, 146, 147-9, 156, 
158, 176, 178 
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Colonial times, 83 
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120, 151, 153.207 

— River, 179 
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— River, I0, 44, 179 
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Cranberry crop, 110 
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Cromwell, 246 

Crops, value of, 164 
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Dana, 86 
Dane County, III 
Date palms, 126 
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Declaration of Independence, 85, 
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Deering, 175 
Delaware Water Gap, 182 
Denver, 78, 123 
Deserts, 119 
Detroit, 80, 96, 105, 166, 173, 178, 

192, 247 
Devils Tower, 140 
Dickens, Charles, 273 
Drainage movement, 117 
Driftless Area, 35 
Dry farming, 123 
Duluth, 96, 154, 156 
Dye factories, 212 
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Eastern Province, climate of, 58 
Eastport, 247 
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— American university, 233-4 
— co-education, 232 

— college, 230 

— colleges for women, 232 
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F 
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Garfield, James A., 86 

Gary, 155, 156 
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Glass, 210 

Gloves, 172 

Gold, 124, 158 
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— Stream, 47 


H 
Hamburg, 4 
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Harvard University, 94, 202, 230 
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Havre, 4 
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